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SPORT-—PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE. 


BY ALEXANDER HUNTER. 


Ir may be a pleasant task for the sport- 
ing antiquary or the historian of some 
future period to trace the rise and fall of 
shooting in the section where the Potomac 
bursts foaming through its narrow bed at 
the Great Falls to Point Lookout, where 
the wide, majestic river mixes its fresh 
waters with the brine of Chesapeake Bay. 
But retrospection only brings sadness and 
regret to the sportsman of to-day, who sees 
the finest shooting-ground for wild fowl 
on the American continent now denuded 
of its game, except in scantiest quantities. 

Potomac in the Indian dialect signifies 
“The River of Swans.” <A pleasure or 
health seeker as he passes down the bay 
en route to Old Point, or a tourist on a 
pilgrimage to Mount Vernon, admires from 
the steamer’s deck the fine scenery, the 
bold headlands, the sweeping curves of the 
shore, and the ever-shifting scenes of the 
beautiful river, but he will never catch a 
glimpse, in a lifetime’s travel, of the stately 
birds that were so plentiful that the river 
was named after them. 


All the observant traveler now sees is 
the settling of, perhaps, a dozen broad-bills 
in the water, or the alighting of a solitary 
shuffler or mallard. He will learn with 
surprise that not many years back the 
steamer literally ploughed its way through 
vast flocks of ducks, who only took wing 
when the sharp prow was within a few 
yards of them, while every creek, stream 
and run that poured its waters into the river 
was alive with waterfowl of a dozen differ- 
ent species, scurrying to and fro, circling 
high into the air, or striking into their 
native element with an explosive splash. 
On a windy day the river was so black 
with them that the bosom of the deep 
seemed to have been changed into an 
undulating, many-hued meadow. 

Across the river from Mount Vernon 
was one of the most famous ducking blinds 
on the Potomac. The steamboat passen- 
gers notice with curiosity what appears to 
be a small island directly in the centre of 
the river, which at this point is about two 
miles wide. It is a miniature Loch Leven 
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Castle, and the ruins of a small stone edifice 
makes it a romantic picture in the varied 
panorama that unfolds as one passes down 
the “River of Swans.” Right across on 
the Maryland side is one of those old 
colonial brick houses that tell of days 
when his Majesty was “prayed for” by 
fox-hunting parsons, and where the King’s 
health was drunk before each toast by the 
cocked-hat gentry. The house, which 
stands on a high hill, and faces Mount 
Vernon across the river, is the manor-seat 
of the Chapmans, a family whose name is 
connected with every public enterprise or 
“high emprise ” from the conversion of the 
colony of Maryland into a commonwealth. 

General John Chapman was a great lover 
of both rod and gun, and some thirty years 
ago he conceived the idea of making com- 
fort and sport go hand in hand. Having 
made his soundings, he kept his slaves 
steadily at work, during odd days and off 
hours, hauling rocks in  flat-boats, and 
dumping them into the rolling river. He 
kept his own counsel, and his neighbors 
began to fear he was going crazy. At last 
his island was completed. Like the Old 
Point “ Rip-Raps,” it arose sheer from the 
water, and was composed entirely of loose 
rock. Chapman Island, as it was called, 
had an area of about a quarter of an acre, 
and was shaped like a cigar—the smaller 
end gradually decreasing in height and 
breadth until the narrowing ledge dis- 
appeared in the water. At this point the 
decoys —rarely under a hundred, often 
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double that number—were placed. 
large end of the island was the hunting- 
lodge, at a distance of about seventy-five 


yards. It was built low, but the walls were 
thick, and a coal stove kept it comfortable 
in the stormiest, coldest days. It is doubt- 
ful whether there ever was a blind in all 
America that surpassed in attractions this 
artificial island. 

Ducks, as a general thing, when moving 
in great numbers, choose the middle of a 
river, and seeing a large flock (the decoys) 
floating near the point, they would in- 
variably swirl aside and join them, Ata 
time when the river was full of waterfowl, 
some idea may be had of the royal sport, 
without any terrible exposure and endur- 
ance; a warm fire, refreshments of all 
kinds within a minute’s walk, and the ducks 
raining down in a ceaseless stream from 
the sky—that was the very poetry of sport- 
ing. 

In the fall and winter months General 
Chapman had his house filled with the 
men whose names are household words 
in America, and his oyster roasts, canvas- 
back and terrapin stews were as widely 
known then as were the dinners of the 
great lobbyist and gourmand, Sam Ward, 
a quarter of a century afterwards. 

From the traditions handed down, it is 
known that General Washington was an 
enthusiastic rider after hounds, and it was 
at one of the meets that he first met 
Mistress Betty Custis ; but he never was a 
devotee of the gun. ‘There are several 
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letters written by him to his patron, Lord 
Fairfax, of Greenway Court, which are, or 
were a few years ago, in the possession of 
Mrs. Custis, of Williamsburg, Virginia. In 
them the young surveyor tells in glowing 
language of the fine runs he has had and 
the brushes he has taken. 

Opportunity makes the right man; but 
for the Revolution, George Washington, of 
Mount Vernon, Virginia, would have been 
a hard-riding fox-hunter, a shrewd _ bar- 
gainer at a horse-trade, and a vestryman 
of the Pohick church. 

Washington’s nearest neighbor was fa- 
mous George Mason, whose statue adorns 
Capitol Square in Richmond, Va. He lived 
a few miles down the river at Gunston 
Hall, which, next to Greenway Court, was 
in its day the most celebrated hunting re- 
sort in Virginia, and was the scene of many 
a glorious meet long after girder, rafter and 
roof of Greenway Court had mouldered in 
the dust. 

Gunston Hall of to-day is the same build- 
ing as that of over a century ago. It was 
built for comfort 
and not for show, 
for the walls are 
very thick, making 
the rooms warm in 
winter and cool in 
summer. It was 
erected in 1739, and 
every brick was 
brought from Eng- 
land as ballast. The 
plantation origin- 
ally comprised 5,000 
acres, and was, with- 
out exception, the 
finest game preserve 
inthecountry. Col- 
onel Mason was an 
ardent sportsman, 
and cherished and 
protected the game 
on his land. At his 
river front the wild 
celery grew in the ore 
greatest profusion. . LR 
If those old walls of ai 
Gunston Hall could talk, what entranc- 
ing tales they could tell of men of iron 
mould and giant minds, and maidens 
“passing faire” ! There is a porch around 
the ancient mansion, religiously preserved, 
though. it is in the last stages of dilapida- 
tion, where on the south side of the hall 
Washington and Mason were wont to sit 
during the long summer evenings, their 
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senses lulled by the fairy-like scene, their 
eyes ranging over the grand, circling sweep 
of the river, and their conversation fresh- 
ened by many a decoction of pounded ice, 
fresh mint, and Jamaica brandy. By the 
way, there are comparatively few people 
who ever tasted a real Virginia mint julep. 
The decoction, hastily mixed and as hasti- 
ly drunk, is called.a julep. Bacchus, save 
the mark! It is as different from the royal 
mint julep as corn whisky from the im- 
perial cognac. It does not take five 
minutes, an hour, or a day to properly 
brew this wonderful drink, but a year at 
the very least. Here is the way Colonel 
Bob Allen, of Curl’s Neck, on the James 
River, used to prepare the julep. In the 
early spring, gather the young and tender 
mint, have your demijohn three-quarters 
full of the best whisky, and into its mouth 
drop the mint, rolled into little balls, and 
well bruised—about a quarter of a peck, 
loosely heaped up, to each gallon of liquor. 
Next, enough loaf sugar is saturated in 
water to melt it, and sweeten the whisky 
ad lib. ‘This fills the 
demijohn, which is 
then sealed tight, 
and kept for the fu- 
ture, being rarely 
opened for at least 
two years, 

The preparation 
of the drink is sim- 
ple, and yet artistic. 
First, a julep ought 
never to be mixed 
but in a silver flag- 
on—there is such a 
thing as a “perfect 
accord.” The demi- 
john being opened, 
the fragrant liquor 
is poured into the 
mug, with a double 
handful of crushed 
ice—not pounded, 
but crushed until it 
is like hail or snow 
ice—(a stout towel 
and a few blows 
against a brick wall will accomplish this 
result) ; add a few sprigs of fresh mint, 
a few strawberries, a tablespoonful of Ja- 
maica rum, and you will have an elixir 
worthy of Jove to drink and Ganymede 
to bear. 

But the swans from whom the Potomac 
takes its name, what of them ? 

In my boyhood I have often heard the 
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A POT-HUNTER WAITING FOR DUCKS, 


septuagenarians and octogenarians of the 
lowlands speak of the vast migratory flocks 
of swans and geese that would whiten the 
river for miles. So many were they that 
in the spring-time, when the imprisoned 
frost was released from the ground and 
the surface of the earth became soft, vast 
numbers would swoop upon the fields of 
winter-wheat, and ruin the crop in a sin- 
gle day. It was a common thing for the 
farmers to employ every supernumerary 
on the place to guard the young and ten- 
der wheat. 

But when the steamboat appeared on the 
scene, both swan and wild geese vanished, 
never to return. 

Memory carries me back to my old an- 
cestral home on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac, directly opposite the Washington 
Navy Yard. 

In those days, a planter was an epicure 
by blood, a gourmand by breeding, and as 
long as his digestion remained unimpaired 
he could revel in the best of living on the 
choicest viands; and were he a devotee of 
the gun, he could amuse himself by killing 
a variety of game in such quantities that 
satiety would be apt to ensue. 





Yes, the noble river furnished an unfail- 
ing supply of succulent food to the dwell- 
ers on its banks. The number of fish that 
swam in the clear waters of the Potomac 
would seem incredible in these times of 
purse-ponds and gill-nets. Our overseer 
used to devote one week in the spring to 
hauling a small seine, and would catch an 
abundance of fish to last the plantation the 
ensuing year, and there were enough her- 
rings salted in barrels, and smoked shad 
in kits, to half fill our huge cellar that 
ran underground the whole length of the 
house. Fresh fish was on every table of 
the plantation nine months out of the year 
as a matter of course. The troll lines, set 
a short distance from the shore, yielded a 
steady supply of catfish, eels, perch, tobac- 
co-boxes and fresh-water terrapin, or “ tar- 
rapin,” as they are called—a luxury only 
second to their cousin the “ diamond-back.” 
As forthe ducks and geese that made their 
home during winter on the flats between 
Washington and Alexandria, their number 
was simply astounding. I have hunted in 
the last decade from Havre de Grace to 
Tampa Bay, but never have seen such 
apparently limitless numbers of ducks as 














circled in the very sight of the Capitol’s 
dome some thirty years ago. 

The channel was on the Maryland side. 
It varied from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty yards across. Fora mile anda 
half the water was’ rarely over two feet on 
the flats at low tide, and not over a fathom 
at the high-water mark. On these shallow 
bottoms there grew in the greatest luxuri- 
ance a peculiar quality of indigenous plant, 
called celery-grass, which wild fowl pre- 
ferred to any other food. About the mid- 
dle of November the birds began to con- 
gregate in such huge flocks that on a clear 
morning, when suddenly disturbed they 
took to wing, they made a noise like rolling 
thunder. 

There were sportsmen, of course, at that 
time in the two cities of Washington and 
Alexandria, but they confined themselves 
to the laziest mode of shooting, and fol- 
lowed the creeks and streams that bordered 
or led into the river. Here the wild fowl 
afforded fine sport, with but little hard- 
ship. 

ie a general rule, the family on the 
plantation soon became tired of eating wild 
ducks; even the incomparable canvas- 
back palls at length upon the palate, as 

- much as the partridges that are devoured 
on a wager, one each day for a month. The 
products of the poultry yard in the end 
were always preferred to the spoils of the 





river. Frequently, when company were 
coming to dinner, it was desirable to have 
a plentiful supply of game on the table ; so 
my aunt, a famous housewife, would call up 
Sandy, who, being lame in one leg, was the 
general utility man of the plantation, one 
who could turn his hand to anything ex- 
cept regular labor, which he hated as a gal- 
ley slave his oar, or as much as Rip Van 
Winkle did to earn an honest living. San- 
dy resembled Rip in more ways than one, 
though, fortunately for him, he had no 
sable Gretchen. 

“Take Brother Bush’s gun, Sandy,” my 
aunt would say, “ and go down and bring 
me some ducks.” 

“ How many does you want, Miss Jane ?” 

A mental calculation, and the number 
was given ; then Sandy hobbled off with a 
matter-of-fact air, as if he were merely 
bound to the barnyard to slaughter half a 
dozen chickens. It was just as easy an 
undertaking, and one infinitely more to his 
taste. Calling one of the house-boys, he 
would go with him to the shore, a couple 
of hundred yards or so distant. Then the 
couple would walk in single file for some 
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large tree bordering the river. The ducks 
feeding on the wild celery close to the 
shore would on.their approach swim lazily 
from the banks out of gun-shot. Sandy 
would take his position behind the. trunk 
of the tree and lie close. His companion 
would leisurely walk back to the house. 
The wild fowl, seeing the cause of their 
alarm disappear, would slowly circle back, 
and Sandy, waiting till they were well 
bunched, would let go both barrels; then, 
denuding himself of his breeches, he would 
wade in and bring out his game. The 
ducks never seemed to “catch on” to this 
dodge, and Sandy rarely failed to fill his 
orders, as the drummers say, “ with prompt- 
ness and dispatch.” 

There was only one pot-hunter in the 
neighborhood of Washington thirty years 
ago—an old, grizzled, weather-beaten man, 
named Jerry, who anchored his little 
schooner in a snug cove on our shore every 
winter, and such was the unfailing supply 
of wild ducks that Jerry was rarely forced 
to up-anchor, set his sails and speed 
farther down the river. Old Jerry was 
assisted by his son, young Jerry, a chip of 
the old block. Every Saturday these two 
would put their game in canvas bags and 
carry them to their regular customers in 
Washington. 

I became a fast friend of these two 
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pot-hunters, as much, indeed, as a boy of 
twelve years could with matured men. I 
suppose I imbibed from them that over- 
mastering love of sport that has made me 
a wanderer for a score of years. I was of 
practical use to them; the sentiment and 
the benefits were all on my side, for I made 
the gardener give them regular rations of 
turnips and cabbages. In return, I was 
allowed the run of their cabin, a little cuddy 
at which the meanest, poorest slave on the 
plantation would have turned up his nose. 
Jerry was one of the few pot-hunters 
who possessed a swivel—a monster ducking 
gun, witha solid, uncouth stock, fastened 
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to a barrel some ten or twelve feet long, 
with a bore as large as an old twelve- 
pounder Napoleon. This “thunderer”’ was 
loaded with twenty or twenty-five drachms 
of powder, and between thirty and forty 
ounces of shot. 

Old Jerry would be in his skiff at the 
earliest dawn of day, and would cruise 
from Washington to Alexandria, closely 
followed by his son and heir, some hun- 
dred yards in the rear. 

As soon as old Jerry saw a closely 
bunched flock of ducks, he would lie flat in 
the bottom of the skiff, and take his creep- 
ing paddles, which were about two feet 
long, two inches wide by a quarter of an 
inch thick, made of the best hickory, and 
painted a neutral color. With his arms 
hanging over the sides of his skiff, and a 
paddle in each hand, he could make his 
way evenly along, hardly raising a ripple. 
As he would approach closer the ducks 
would get more and more restless, swim- 
ming backward and forward, and gazing 
with alarm at what seemed a log witha 
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queer, indescribable motion on each side. 
At last, when the woolen cap of a man 
could be seen, and underneath it the glitter- 
ing eyes could be detected, then it was that 
the flock would rise from the water and 
take wing. That was the moment old 
Jerry was waiting for, with the stock rest- 
ing against his shoulder, which was pro 
tected by a bag or pillow stuffed tight 
with feathers to break the recoil, and his 
eye ranging along the black barrel just as 
an artilleryman sights his piece before 
giving the word. A quick jerk of the 
trigger, the click of the flint striking the 
pan, the flash of the priming powder, then 
the deafening roar of the swivel, followed 
by a flash of flame, an encircling volume of 
smoke, the swirl of the water as the skiti 
was rocked by the kicking gun, and the 
deed was done. Old Jerry would rise up, 
grasp his double paddle, and make for the 
shore to reload, while the younger Jerry 
would come up in hot haste to pick up the 
dead, and dispatch with his double-barre! 
the crippled ducks. 

Many a day have I played truant, and 
half the darkies on the plantation would 
be searching for me, while I, in the seventh 
heaven of delight, was with Jerry in his 
skiff following up the diving ducks whose 
wings were broken. I had a little single 
barrel that would make the water splash, 
and that was about all. 

It was my one thought byday and dream 
by night to possess a gun big enough t¢ 
kill the ducks at a fair distance—not a 
swivel by any manner of means—I had not 
the slightest desire to be behind that huge 
piece of ordnance when it went off. I 
wanted one that could strike a flock at 
eighty and a hundred yards. I never di- 
vulged my.thoughts at home. I was that un- 
fortunate “ne’er do weel,” known as the 
only son, and such an intimation would 
have raised hysterics at the female end of 
the house, and something worse at the 
male end of the mansion, for my paternal 
ancestor was a retired officer of the navy, 
and when he was excited his speech savored 
of the forecastle more than the cabin, and 
his actions became alarming. 

A kind fate threw into my hands just 
such a weapon as my soul longed for, and 
I look back to it now with the same affec- 
tion that a man of many affaires de caur 
recalls the memory of his first love. 

To make a long, rambling story short, 
my father bought, as a curiosity, a long 
Dutch ducking gun, that was intended to 
be fired from the shoulder by .a man of 
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stalwart build. Loading it carefully, the 
captain told the ovetseer, named Robinson, 
to fireit. This individual was a tall, un- 
gainly lopsided man, who got sideways 
over the ground like a crab. He had a 
slatternly wife, with the most vivid, burn- 
ing red hair I ever saw, and a large, callow 
brood of vividly headed children. 

I suppose Robinson fired the gun, for 
it was brought back by his eldest hope, who 
said something about “Dad’s laid up; 
somethin’ or nuther kicked him;”’ but no 
attention was paid to what he said. 

My father, accompanied by his youthful 
likeness, set out to try the gun himself. 
He made me fasten a piece of paper to the 
side of the ice-house, and then raised the 
long weapon slowly until he caught sight, 
and then pulled. I saw him spin around 


from the force of the blow, and utter the 


most blood - curd- 
ling curses against 
the gun, and next 
seizing the harm- 
less piece and strik- 
ing it against a 
tree, he broke the stock short 
off, then throwing the barrel 
down, he walked wrathfully «/,// 
away. I picked up the pieces . ‘//// 
tenderly, and carried them to 
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carpenter, and told him lj, Whi 
would give him a quart of < ¢//// 
that liquor he most loved in Yl], 
the world if he would patch 
it up. Uncle Peter agreed, if 
I would pledge myself to 
keep his share in the affair 
secret.. Of course I promised. 
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rivets, the old piece was reconstructed, 
and I was as proud of it as a girl of 
her first long dress, or a spinster with 
abeau. It was about eight feet long, 
with a bore about the size of a Queen 
Anne musketoon. The barrel was 
slightly curved outside. The trigger 
was hard to pull, but the spring# were 
good, and every time the flint fell a 
handful of sparks would be generated. 

But, shades of Vulcan, how that an- 
cient gun did kick! No vicious army 
mule, no bucking broncho, no Five 
Points billy-goat_ever were productive 
of more sudden shocks. While the recoil 
was not so great as that of the famous 
gun that left the load stationary while 
it lodged the man who fired it in the 
fork of the tree two hundred yards in 
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the rear, yet, like a champion pugilist, 
it sent every one to grass who tackled 
it. Uncle Peter was laid out. Sandy, 
steadying himself with his crutch planted 
firmly in the ground—a human tripod 
—was spun around and hurled to mother 
earth, as Hercules threw Antzus. Jack, 
the giant of the plantation, who led the 
cradlers in the harvest field, and pulled 
one end of the seine against six on the 
other side, tackled that weapon, and he, 
too, for the first time in his life, was van- 
quished. Though this piece could not 
quite rival the matchlock that belonged to 
Artemus Ward’s grandfather, which would 
not only knock the shootist over, but club 
him when he was down, still it put every 
man who fired it on the invalid list for the 
balance of the day. 

I would not have put that gun against 
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my shoulder and pulled the trigger fora 
month’s holiday. Uncle Peter, however, 
did the trick, and fixed the gun so that it 
was as harmless as a copperhead with its 
fangs drawn. He got the blacksmith to 
rivet a couple of iron rings close to the 
muzzle and another on the breech just 
above the pan. Next, he put a massive 
staple in the prow of the skiff, and another 
anda smaller one on the front seat ; a chain 
with a catch passed through staple and 
ring, and held everything tight. When the 
gun was fired the staples received the shock, 
and no kicking could loosen them. 

Uncle Peter finished the job Saturday 
night, and Sunday morning a mysterious 
message came from the overseer’s son, 
Sam, that he was waiting to see me in the 
shuck-house. I no sooner laid my eyes on 
him than I knew his mind was full of some- 
thing. 

“ Well, Sam, what is it?” 

“ Mister’’—Sam called every white man 
and boy mister—“ I done hearn pop say as 
you were a-goin’ to use that air big gun.” 

“Yes, I am; but you keep your mouth 
shut about it. You hear, Sam?” 

“T ain’t a-goin’ to tell, but you’d better 
leave her alone.” 

“Why?” 

“Cause it'll kick yer liver lights out, 
that’s why.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“Ef you cross yer heart, an’ say, ‘I hope 
I may die,’ I tell yer.” 

This mystic process having been com- 
plied with, Sam commenced : 

“ One evenin’ I slipped home from the 
brickyard, an’ thar warn’t anybody at 
home ‘cept the child’en. Pop was gone to 
market, an’ tuk mam wid him. I seed the 
big gun sittin’ in the corner, but pop had 
tole me that ef I ever tortched it he’d 
knock thunder outen me. So I dassent 
handle it. Jest then a big hawk lighted 
on the barn, an’ I jest grabbed the gun, 
meanin’ to shoot that bird, thrashin’ or no 
thrashin’. I crept behind the corn-house, 
an’ run the muzzle through the logs, an’ I 
tuck aim at the hawk that was watchin’ fer 


To be continued. 
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a chicken. I tried to draw back the ham- 
mer to a full cock,*when the hammer 
slipped, and it went off. At first I thought 
that something had busted, then that Mose, 
the brindled bull, had butt me, or that 
Toby, the old blind mule, had kicked me, 
an’ I commenced a hollerin’, an’ jus’ then, 
by gum! pop an’ mam druv up, an’ mam 
thought as how I was killed, an’—” Here 
Sam stopped to take breath. 

“Well, Sam, what did your father do? 
Did he scream, too?” 

“Scream!” answered Sam; “ pop ain't 
that kind. No, he picked up the big gun 
with one hand, an’ tuk hole on me with the 
other, an’ dragged me home, me a-kickin’ 
an’ a-tryin’ to break away all the time, an’ 
then he got that cowhide that hangs over 
the chimbly, an’ almost tanned the hide 
offen me. But you jus’ see where that big * 
gun kicked me,”’ and Sam opened his shirt 
and showed me his narrow pigeon-chest 
that was bruised black and blue. 

“Now I mus’ be goin’, mister. You 
mine me, don’t you tortch that air big 
gun; as sure as yer do she'll knock yer 
cold.” 

Sam’s tale frightened me, and I pulled the 
trigger, with my heart in my mouth, the 
first time; but Uncle Peter had done his 
work well, and if it kicked I never felt it. 

I remember through this long vista of 
years the ecstatic pleasure of creeping up 
to a huge flock early one morning, and the 
thumping of my heart that beat like a trip- 
hammer against the bottom of the skiff— 
for I was lying close, and using the creep- 
ing paddles. At last, at last! and as the 
flock cleared the water I let drive, and was 
rather astonished to find myself safe and 
afloat. 

So in the Old Dominion the fox-hunter 
followed his hounds, and took timber as it 
came. The partridge-hunter discharged 
his right and left shots in the stubble. One 
fine morning in April, 1861, they awoke 
from their easy-going, rollicking existence, 
and dropping the shotgun and sporting 
rifle, grasped instead the sabre, the lanyard, 
the sword, or the musket. 
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PICKEREL SHOOTING ON THE MARSHES. 


BY O. W. HARD. 


NE winter, more than a score of years ago— 
a winter ever memorable for its extreme cold 
and great depth of snow—I changed my res- 
idence to near the head of Shelburne Pond, 
one of the most beautiful sheets of water in 
Northern Vermont. The pond is, for the 
most part, skirted by low marshes, fringed 
with alders, pussy and red willows, but here 
and there a bold promontory projects into 
x the water. 
Wf 7 LQ All my life I had been a keen fisherman, 
4) oie TS =. and from my youth up I had, in one form 
ie = Sard or another, pursued the finny denizens of the 
waters. I had lured the slippery, wriggling 
eel and festive bullpout from many a deep hole in the Little Otter, snatched the shy 
minnow from some sheltered cove, and landed the shiner and horndace from some 
still pool, panting on the sandy shore. I had trolled for pickerel on the lake, and seen 
them taken by the score in a seine, had even caught one through the ice ; but of the 
modern method of annihilation — shooting—I was ignorant. All through the winter 
I listened to the stories told by old fishermen of wonderful shots, and of the number, 
ranging from one to five, killed at a single shot. I dreamed of pickerel, and my mouth 
watered in expectancy as I fancied I detected a fish-like smell arising from the pan. 





_Having provided myself with a fowling-piece and a goodly store of ammunition, I 


waited patiently for the first signs of milder weather to appear on the southern swale. 
The phoebe and redbreast, the first harbingers of spring, were beginning to trill their 
morning carols, but spring still lingered in the lap of winter. At length, under the 
genial action of the sun, now high in the heavens, the snow began to fade slowly and 
almost imperceptibly away, and patches of brown sward to appear on the hillsides. 

One warm afternoon toward the middle of April, when not a cloud flecked the 
sky, nor a breeze rippled the miniature sea, I sallied forth to try my luck among the 
finny drove. I soon reached the edge of the north marsh, and saw that the water was 
literally alive with fish, darting hither and thither through the turbid flood, and leaving 
shining wakes in the water. But a sluggish brook, now swollen beyond its capacity 
with banks overflowed, presented an effectual barrier between me and the pickerel. 
Not to be baffled, however, by a little water, | commenced wading through bog and 
fen till I reached a fence, on which I crossed the brook, and went splashing and floun- 
dering through a swamp, and finally reached a very small spot of dry land. 

Here I was among myriads of shovel-nosed fellows, facing me, perfectly motion- 
less in the water, like a ship riding at anchor, or darting from under my very feet into 
the channel of the stream. Wading out into the shallow flood, I spied a big fish 
parting the water with his dorsal and caudal fins, and swimming slowly from me. I 
took aim and blazed away. To my utter astonishment, instead of one, five speckle- 
sided, white-bellied pickerel floated up. If I had been excited before, I was more so 
now—I had drawn blood. 

Quickly ramming a charge into my gun, I was up and at them again, and soon 
had a string that did credit to a tyro, and would have done any old fisherman’s heart 
good to behold. I kept up a continual fusillade among them until the blackbirds, 
perched on the alders and among the branches of the gray ashes, began to ring their 
evening curfew. Then, slinging the slimy string over my shoulder, I wended my way 
homeward, with the pleasing thought in my mind that, if I was wet, the traditional 
fisherman’s luck was not wholly mine. 

According to Lesueur, the common pike of our inland waters, the long or shovel- 
nosed pickerel (Zsox reticulatus), attains a length of one to three feet; the body is 
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green above and golden yellow on the 
sides, with dark, irregular, longitudinal 
lines, which unite in imperfect reticula- 
tions; flesh-colored on the throat, lower 
parts white; beneath the eye a black ver- 
tical band ; caudal and dorsal fins greenish 
black, while the others are flesh-colored. 
It is a very rapid swimmer, voracious and 
strong; it remains apparently motionless 
in the water, awaiting an opportunity to 
dart upon its prey, consisting of anything 
it can swallow excepting the perch. While 
the body is suspended there is an incessant 
motion of the last few rays of the dorsal 
and anal fins, with a rotatory movement of 
the pectoral and, occasionally, of the ven- 
tral and caudal. Such an exact equilibrium 
do these forces maintain that the fish does 
not move in the water. This recalls what 
I said before about the fish lying at anchor. 
He is the shark of fresh waters, and some- 
times attains a weight of thirty pounds, 
though the common size is two’ to five 
pounds. 

For shooting in shallow water, small shot 
are, perhaps, as good as anything, but in 
deep water buckshot or ball are the best. 
Any one at all familiar with pickerel shoot- 
ing has noticed that many fish captured in 
this way show no marks; they are simply 
stunned or killed by concussion. The 
pickerel spawns in the early spring, for that 
purpose ascending narrow brooks, creeks 
and ditches as soon as the ice is ciear. 
The shooting season generally lasts from 
one to two weeks, or as long as the fish 
run. While the ice remains firm in the 
ponds there is always good sport, but when 
that disappears and the frogs, with throats 
cleared of frost, set up their nightly croak- 
ing, it is ended. 

During the last two decades there has 
been such a renaissance of sport, so to 
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speak, among the American people, both 
in forest and on stream, that what was 
once regarded merely as the pastime of the 
idle and wealthy is now recognized as suit- 
able even for the pillars of the church and 
state. Every class seeks relaxation from 
business cares and worries in outings with 
rod and gun. Whatever may be the cause 
of this change, the fact remains that sport- 
ing has been reduced to almost an exact 
science. The effects of this are very pal- 
pable; for instance, pickerel shooting to- 
day is not what it was twenty, or even ten 
years ago. True, we havea law which for- 
bids catching them through the ice, or 
shooting them, yet no attention is paid to 
it, except to impose an occasional fine on 
fishermen using nets in the lake. In direct 
violation of this law, great numbers are 
taken through the ice, and very many 
shot, and were they not wonderfully pro- 
lific, the species would soon become ex- 
tinct. Whereas a few years since only a 
few sportsmen shot fish, now every one 
that can lay his hands on a gun or mus- 
ter a spear makes a wholesale business of 
it during the season. 

The best sport is obtained when, after a 
heavy fall, the snow melts with a rush, so 
as completely to cover the marshes. Ona 
certain Good Friday I remember shooting 
fish at the base of a cobble, where a Cana- 
dian named Isaac was chopping wood. 
Now Isaac had a sense of humor, and 
thought to spoil our fun. He was half 
blind, but he told us if we shot a fish “ we'd 
have to be darned slide about it.” We 
rolled them up right under his nose, how- 
ever, and he was apparently none the wiser. 
I have enjoyed many a day’s outing with 
the pickerel, but none that would quite 
compare in zest and novelty with the day 
when I made my first shot. 
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DETROIT ATHLETIC CLUB. 


BY JOHN A. RUSSELL 


THE city of Detroit has had, within the 
past fifteen years, a variety of experiences 
with outdoor sports. It is nearly that 
length of time since the enthusiasm for 
boating was aroused, which spread over 
the adjacent territory and culminated in 
bringing out amateur boating crews of 
such national fame as the Hillsdales and 
the Sho-wae-cae-mettes. That enthusiasm 
was intense while it lasted. Every school- 
boy, and many of larger growth for that 
matter, who could command the wherewith 
to buy or hire a boat, was out on the river, 
practising the characteristic strokes of 
Terwilliger or the Nadeaus. 

Amateur boating clubs were organized 
in great profusion, and their boat-houses 
lined docks and slips in such numbers that 
the visitor to Detroit was amazed, and 
even the native could hardly account for 
the enthusiasm that could support them. 
Physicians who had patients of sedentary 
habits had a general prescription of * Take 
a little spin on the river in the evening,” 
which was administered guantum suff. 
Even the ladies were interested in the 
sport. It was no uncommon sight to see 
big barges industriously propelled by 
young girls and maidens grown, with here 
and there a more elderly person, who, with 


advancing years, had not forgotten the 
long sweep or the feathering motion of the 
oar. 

The organization of a baseball club and 
its admission to the National League di- 
verted some of the enthusiasm which had 
been given to boating, and the city be- 
came “ball-crazy” at once. The parox- 
ysms became more marked every time the 
team won a substantial victory. Interest 
increased in the work of, the professional 
club. Good hands began to look after its 
financial affairs, its positions were well sup- 
ported, while the small boy and the dev- 
otee of physical culture took to ball-play- 
ing in summer,in preference to rowing, 
with a dash of gymnasium work in the 
winter in which boxing and sparring were 
the leading features. Getzein, Brouthers 
and the “good Deacon” White were put 
up as the idols to be worshipped in the 
places whence Durell, Dusseau, Van Val- 
kenburgh and the other famous oarsmen 
of Monroe, Ecorse and Hillsdale had fallen. 
Even those who were not active, working 
devotees of the national game were found 
quite equal to taking their exercise by 
proxy on the cushioned seats of the grand- 
stand, or in the more exposed positions of 
the “ bleaching-boards.” 
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Boating had its day. The fast oarsmen 
dropped back into semi-obscurity. The 
Montie Brothers, of Ecorse, who were in 
the famous Wah-wah-tah-see Club, re- 
turned to their avocations, as did Schwei- 
kart and Alder, of the Centennial Four of 
Detroit, while their associates, Parker and 
McMahon, developed into professional 
athletes and instructors. Only one of the 
old clubs—the Detroit—retains its organ- 
ization and equipment in anything like the 
style in which they were maintained during 
the prevalence of the aquatic fever. Many 
of the oarsmen, having grown older, have 
taken to yachting as a pastime. For this 
there are unlimited facilities on the Detroit 
River and in the lakes above and below 
the city. There is not nearly as much ex- 
ertion and training required for a yachting 
expedition as for a mile-and-a-half straight- 
away, and yet there is quite as much judg- 
ment called into play in handling sheets 
and tiller, with immeasurably more real 
sport. 

Baseball, while it has palled somewhat, 
seems to have encouraged the taste for 
individual exertion. Up to a very recent 
period that taste was inclined to the pas- 
time from which it came—baseball. No 
great interest was taken in general athletics 
by the majority until about a year ago. 
Prior to that time an organization for the 
promotion of general athletics had existed 


in the Detroit Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion. Its membership, however, was small, 
and though its ambitions may have been 
great, its achievements were few, one alone 
excepted ; that being its expansion into 
the present Detroit Athletic Club, and its 
fitting up of gymnasia and grounds. The 
Amateur Athletic Association was very 
like good King William IV. in that “noth- 
ing, perhaps, in life so became it like the 
leaving of it.” It merged itself into the 
movement for the new club, of which it 
was the precursor, and its members the 
founders and boomers until there was no 
further need of booming; for the present 
club is a pretty healthy infant. Its birth 
occurred at a time when its existence was 
most needed, and just after the period 
when boating had -lost favor, and the 
ambitious athletes had learned that base- 
ball had not all that could satisfy the 
utmost desires of the athletic spirit. It 
had a manifest advantage in being able to 
offer a greater diversity of sports than 
boating and baseball, which, after all, are 
two very limited sections of the general 
field of athletics. 

The new association came into exist- 
ence a year and a half ago. It is not in its 
organization like the Montreal Association, 
described by Mr. Whyte in Ovurtine for 
April, a federation of the athletic clubs of 
the city, but is a distinctive and indepen- 
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dent club, with its own equipment and gov- 
ernment. It was formed as a joint-stock 
corporation, with five hundred shares of the 
nominal value of $10.00. The demand 
for these became so great that a premium 
was soon obtainable for certificates of 
membership, their value going up until 
they are now held at $50.00 per share. 
The receipts from the sale of stock gave 
the young club a strong treasury from the 
start. The grounds of the old Athletic 
Association were secured on a long lease. 
They are on Woodward Avenue, in the 
heart of the finest residential portion of 
the city, and the plot is, perhaps, the largest 
piece of desirable property now unoccu- 
pied in the city; it contains something over 
300,000 square feet, the land being, in 
round figures, 400 by 800 feet in dimen- 
sions. ‘The six acres thus afforded have 
a value of nearly $200,000. ‘They are 
readily accessible from both the business 
and residential quarters, and face two lead- 
ing streets, , 
This property secured, steps were at once 
taken to erect a building suited to the 
needs of the club. There were some build- 
ings on the tract barely fit for temporary 


quarters. In these the club housed itself 
until the present structure (see illustration, 
p. 212) was completed and opened last 
March. The house has a frontage of 107 
feet and an extreme depth of 68 feet. It 
is of pressed brick with brownstone and 
terra-cotta ornaments, and possesses in its 
design much of the spirit of the newer 
styles of construction seen in English li- 
brary and gymnasium buildings. Its space 
is well allotted. The entrance-hall is also 
a reception-room, with a cheery grate in 
pressed - brick designs. An ornamental 
staircase leads to the upper floor. The 
lower floor, besides containing the recep: 
tion-room, has on it a ladies’ parlor and 
toilet-room, offices for the directors and 
stewards, a billiard-room, reading-room, 
the baths, and a locker-room. A wing on 
a lower level contains the bowling-alleys, 
while the upper floor is devoted to the 
gymnasium, the only reserved space being 
used for a small refreshment-room. Saved 
room under staircases is utilized for closets 
and chests, and there is not an inch of 
waste space in the house. The kitchen 
and accommodations for servants of the 
club are under the roof, in the attic story. 
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The various departments of the club- 
house are complete in their appointments. 
The reception-hall is a roomy apartment, 
finished in hard wood, which opens into 
the directors’ room and the reading-room 
on the one side, and a billiard-parlor and 
the bowling-alley on the other. The di- 
rectors’ room is the headquarters of the 
caretakers and the office of the club. 
The reading-room is spacious, a big tabie 
and easy, antique oak chairs forming the 
furnishings, the walls being decorated with 
sketches of other club-houses and a series 
of photographic reproductions of the disc- 
throwers of the ancient Roman _ period. 
The mental pabulum furnished is of the 
class one would most naturally expect to 
find amid such associations—the leading 
journals and magazines devoted to ath- 
letics, the daily papers of the city, and the 
literary magazines. The billiard-parlor 
contains three Schulenberg tables, oak- 
finished, with furniture harmonizing with 
the club-house furnishings. It has already 
shown itself to be rather too small for the 
demands likely to be made upon it, but 
the house has been so designed that a 
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wing may be extended without marring 


the harmony. Wrought-iron designs in 
gas-fixtures complete the furnishings of 
this part of the house. 

Just beyond the reading-room, and dis- 
connected from it, are the bath and locker 
rooms. <A separate entrance to them is 
afforded from the grounds, while they are 
also connected by a private staircase with 
the gymnasium overhead. ‘The lockers, in 
number about 300,are arranged in “L” 
fashion, the spaces between each set of six 
affording the privacy desirable for dressing- 
rooms. 

The bath-room caused much marvel in 
these parts. It is 30 by 16 feet in size. 
The centre of the marble-paved floor is 
occupied by the plunge-bath, 20 feet long 
and 12 feet wide. Its sides are lined with 
white enameled bricks, and a constant flow 
of water is secured from the city service- 
pipes. Itvaries in depth from three to five 
feet. At one end of the bath-room four 
marble-fitted shower-baths are located, and 
close by, an equal number of foot-baths. 

Just beyond the bath and reading rooms, 
on the side of the house facing the grounds, 
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and so depressed as to give a clay bottom 
for the structure, is the wing which con- 
tains the bowling-alleys. These are six in 
number, of the regulation length of 65 feet, 
and 42 inches wide. They are admirably 
equipped ; the entire work, as well as that 
of the gymnasium above, having been ex- 
ecuted by the Narragansett, R. I., Machine 
Company. A gallery for spectators is lo- 
cated behind the dead-line, above the level 
of the alleys. 

The entire upper story, aside from that 
portion given to the lunch-room and stair- 
case landings, is given up to the gymnasium. 
This, of course, is the feature of the club- 
house. It is a well-lighted, lofty hall, 76 by 
32 feet, there being fifteen feet available 
in height from the hard- 
wood floor to the open- 
timbered roof. The ap- 
paratus, being all new, 
is of the latest designs. 
The weight and pulley 
system of machines is 
used in every conceiv- 
able form for’ develop- 
ing the muscles of the 
arms, chest, legs, neck, 
shoulders and the grip. 
Hand-over-hand climb- 


ladders, poles, and hemp 
ropes suspended from 
the roof-timbers. Vault- 
ing facilities appear in 
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horses and frames, and a system of parallel 
and horizontal. bars is provided with the 
necessary mattings to prevent injury.. Be- 
sides these more elaborate pieces of ma- . 
chinery there are. bells and Indian clubs 
innumerable for the classes in calisthenics, 
and gloves and foils for the devotees of 
the manly art and the gentleman’s sport. 
This practically completes the list of in- 
door sports. 

For outdoor exercise the club has ad- 
mirable facilities. The big tract of ground 
which the club controls has very little, 
comparatively, of its area taken up by the 
club-house, and one standing on the big 
second-floor balcony which extends over 
the billiard-room on the lower floor, will 
notice that the turf that 
stretches in front of him 
for a furlong is cut up 
for a diversity of uses. 
The running track is 
the most noticeable fea- 
ture. It isa quarter of 
a mile from start to fin- 
ish, was laid out by the 
noted trainer of the 
Brooklyn Club, . Jack 
McMaster, and was 
built from his designs. 
It is 16 feet in width at 
all points except on the 
finishing stretch and 
the 220-yards straight- 
away. This latter takes 
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in the south side of the quarter-mile track 
as far as it goes and has a width of twenty 
feet. ‘The track was laid last spring, is 
cinder-packed to the depth of a foot and 
has.a clay foundation, all of which will 
combine to make it an ideal running-course 
in time. There was some disappointment 
with it at first, as it was feared it would be 
a trifle slow, but the rains and rolling have 
eliminated its spongy qualities and made 
it perfect, so that fast time can be expected 
upon it. 

Within the circle formed by the track 
the two baseball diamonds are laid out. 
To the north of the track, and in shelter, 
are the tennis courts, four of them being 
“skin” courts, the rest, half a dozen, being 
the turf courts which are not so much in 
favor. The field is a fine one for cricket 
and football, both of which games are 
cultivated. Far down in the extreme cor- 
ner there looms up during the summer a 
skeleton-like structure, which unjoints it- 
self with the advent of winter, and forms a 
toboggan slide with an incline and a slide 
over an eighth of a mile long. Another 
corner is devoted in winter to a curling 
rink, where the royal Scotch game is 
played by its admirers with the greatest 
zest. The Detroit Curling Club has many 


members in the athletic club, and for their 
benefit a rink was set apart for the jolly 


Scotchmen and their besoms and curling- 
stones last winter. So pronounced was 
the success of the experiment that it 
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will probably be repeated this coming 
winter. 

The readers of OutinG will not be 
amazed, then, to know that with such facili- 
ties, the club’s membership kept growing 
as fast as applications could be investigat- 
ed and applicants admitted. ‘The personne! 
of the management was drawn from the 
The 
president, Frank W. Eddy, had been the 
originator of the more modest Amateur 
Athletic Association, as he was of its suc- 
cessor, the present organization; and to 
him and half a dozen close associates the 
major part of the success of the club is 
attributable. Mr. Eddy was a!'so one of 
the promoters of the movement for the 
Amateur Athletic Union of the United 
States, of which he is vice-president and 
one of the strongest backers. The first 
meeting of the union took place in the 
grounds of the Detroit Club in September. 
Mr. Eddy’s work was supplemented by 
that of a faithful set of directors, and be- 
tween them they have managed to run the 
membership pretty close up to its perma- 
nent limit of five hundred. 

It must not, however, be for a moment 
believed that all these, or even a liberal 
percentage of them, are practised athletes. 
The membership of the club is mainly 
drawn from the class of young men be- 
tween 18 and 25 years of age, in that 
period of life where sedentary careers are 
apt to tell hardest on constitutions how- 
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ever vigorous. There are many members, 
it is true, who had been accustomed to 
gymnasium work in the period of the boat- 
ing excitement, but besides these, and the 
nucleus drawn from the old Amateur Ath- 
letic Association, it is fair to say that nine 
out of ten of the members were novices 
when they entered the club. There had 
been no such thing in Detroit as the cul- 
tivation of general athletic sports until 
this organization took hold, and whatever 
was Cultivated was usually run to death. 
The private gymnasia were the first to 
break the ice; but even in these men un- 
dertook to rival Samson or Hercules in a 
week's time, and, straining themselves, very 
often discouraged others as much as they 
caused njury to themselves. The private 
gymnasia were ephemeral affairs which 
were unsatisfactory, for the most part, and 
they never afforded the opportunity for 


long -continued training. Their prices, 
usually from ten to fifteen dollars for a 
two or three months’ term, were rather too 
much for young men of moderate means, 
and even where these drawbacks were 
eliminated there was no facility for out- 
door work during the summer season un- 
der the direction of a proper tutor. The 
new club’s dues of twelve or fifteen dollars 
a year, at most, had an advantage from 
the standard of economy, and the price at 
which shares were sold early in its history 
made it possible for many to join it at a com- 
paratively slight expenditure of money, 
taking into consideration the advantages 
gained. The novices took hold with a will, 
the advantage of a good instructor being 
very great, and under direction they have 
shown that there is much to be hoped for. 

The instructor of the club is John Col- 
lins, a young man of twenty-five. He has 
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also devoted some time to training in the 
gymnastic department of the Catholic 
Club and the local branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. He has been 
five or six years in the business now, and 
is acknowledged to be the best all-round 
athlete in the city to-day. His special 
points of excellence are the grace and 
science of his boxing, and the expertness 
with which he handles the foils. He is 
self-trained, and during his career has 
boxed and sparred with most of the great 
men in the business, having stood up 
with Jack Burke, Pat Killen, Dennie Kel- 
leher, “ Reddy ” Gallagher, Jack King, and 
others of equal fame. His earliest aspira- 
tions were in the direction of a private 
tutorship, and he was picked up first by 
the proprietors of some of the private 
gymnasia, where his methods and skill at- 
tracted so much attention as to secure him 
his present place. He is lightly built, 
quick and active, and has the necessary 
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be far from the truth. ‘There are quite a 
number of athletes who were drawn almost 
directly from the teams of the colleges in 
which they were educated to the new move- 
ment at home, and these are among the 
very active workers. The captain of the 
club is Nathan C. Williams, Jr., who was 
a Yale graduate of’83, and is now in busi- 
ness in Detroit. He has charge of the 
field sports of the club, is responsible for 
its property used in gymnastic work, and 
arranges, with the aid of his lieutenants, 
the various exhibitions and field days 
which are given from time to time. Mr. 
Williams was manager of the Yale base- 
ball team in his college days, and had 
an enviable record at New Haven. He 
has two ‘lieutenants, Sidney T. Miller, a 
young lawyer, a graduate of Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, and Benjamin S. Comfort, 
Principal of the Tappan School, who was 
also inducted into the spirit of athletic 
work in one of the Eastern colleges. The 
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amount of patience with his pupils to qual- 
ify him for the difficulties of teaching. So 
far he has proved popular and profitable 
to the members of the club. 

It must not be supposed for a moment 
from the foregoing remarks about the nov- 
elty of athletic training in Detroit, that 
there are no members of the club who are 
above the level of mediocrity. That would 


club’s secretary, George J. Bradbeer, is 
an excellent hammer-thrower, an_ all- 
round athlete, and was a good ball-player 
in by-gone years. The club’s president, 
Mr. Eddy, is a sprinter and ball-player of 
local note, and rarely misses a daily jog 
in good time on thé cinder track. The 
University of Michigan, which is located 
so near Detroit, has furnished quite a 
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number of young athletes, among them 
Royal T. Farrand, who held the Uni- 
versity light-weight championship in box- 
ing; Fred T. Ducharme, who has won a 
score of running races in good, if not fast 
time, and who promises to develop into a 
great jumper; Geo. P. Codd, a Michigan 
sophomore, the crack pitcher of the Uni- 
versity ball team, and a good single player 
in lawn tennis; and Albert E. Miller, a 
young lawyer, who is the best tennis player 
in the club—so much so, in fact, that he is 
generally required to give handicaps to 
contestants. Mr. Miller was first lieutenant 
and manager of the club’s events last year, 
and is this season catcher in the club’s 
regular baseball nine. So far none of the 
tunners have made startling time, except 
in base-running, which is hardly a recog- 
nized feat. In this, however, W. H. Reidy 
has equaled the best time made by pro- 
fessionals, 14 4-5 seconds, and the feat has 
been time and again duplicated by mem- 
bers of the club in 15 seconds. Ben. S. 
Warren, a recent accession from Yale, has 
developed into a fast sprinter, having made 
the r00-yard dash in 10 2-5 seconds, the best 
record for the feat being 10 seconds even. 
In last year’s sports Warren won the quar- 
ter-mile dash in 60 1-5 seconds, and has 
since made it in 54 seconds. This year a 
fast runner has been developed in Ed. 
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Sanderson, a young student, who with ten 
yards start made the quarter on a slow 
track in 57 seconds. W.A. Chope and M. 
W. Sales, all young athletes, are among the 
more promising of the fast ones. 

The baseball team is a strong one. The 
regular nine is made up as follows: A. E. 
Miller, catcher; Charles T. Miller, pitch- 


er; Ed. E. Swift, third base ; W. H. Reidy, 
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short stop ; Wm. C. Johnson, second base ; 
Wm. H. Reid, first base ; Walter A. Chope, 
left field; Mart. J. Root, centre field ; 
Charles K. Foster, right field. Of these 
Chope has the reputation of being a phe- 
nomenal left-fielder for an amateur ; Root 
is a man who had a good deal of practice 
with his fellow students at Yale; Reidy is 
a good pitcher, and Reid is a player who 
made a name with the Class Club, one of 
the strongest local amateur teams. Be- 
sides these, there are substitutes innumer- 
able ; so many, in fact, that the team has 
rarely played together as named. 

The team is managed by Principal 
Comfort. It has already won a majority 
of the games played against the State 
University team, and the strong local 
nines with which the city abounds. The 
ball club’s uniform is gray and blue, the 
Athletic Club’s colors bemg gray and 
black. 

Football has a good number of devo- 
tees. Sidney T. Miller, Professor Com- 
fort, Strathearn Hendrie, a Trinity College 
man, Albert E. Miller, Edward E. Swift 
and R. Humffreys-Roberts, the latter a 
well-known English player, are among the 
leaders of the sport, but they have been 
unlucky in their weather. The coming 


year will be utilized to the best advantage, 
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however, when some interesting games are 
promised. 

The tennis players include A. E. Miller, 
H. T. Cole, Jerome H. Remick, Geo. P. 
Codd, David S. Carter, Sidney T. Miller 
and H. E. Avery. Codd and A. E. Miller 
represented the club at the tournament of 
the North-western Lawn Tennis Associ- 
ation, at Chicago, in July, 1887, tying for 
second place in the doubles. 

The intention of the club management 
is to have a boating department in the 
near future. The City of Detroit owns 
Belle Isle, an island, 700 acres in extent, 
opposite the city, which has been turned 
into one of the finest public parks of the 
country. The yachting and boating clubs 
have taken or are preparing to take up 
their quarters on the shores of the island, 
where a congenial location and ready 
access to clear water are afforded. Here 
the Athletic Club’s boating department 
will be located, the city gymnasium of the 
club affording facilities for training the 
oarsmen and keeping them in_ shape. 
Those who know the history of boating 
in the West and are familiar with the 
names of the leaders, will recognize what 
the club has to hope for when it is stated 
that its membership includes John H. 
Clegg and Fred Standish, who have made 
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the best records in pair-oared amateur 
races for years back. Both men are de- 
velopments of the boating furore of a 
dozen years ago. Clegg took to the 
water for his health, and Standish for 
recreation, and they have been rowing 
together since 1881. In that year they 
won the senior pairs of the N. W. A. R. A., 
at Diamond Lake, and in 1882 took the 
senior pairs of the Mississippi Valley Am- 
ateur Rowing Association, at Creve Coeur 
Lake, near St. Louis. They were winners 
at Lachine, Quebec, in 1882. In 1883 and 
84 Clegg did not row, but in 1885 he 
returned to his old love, winning with 
Standish the pair-oared contests at New 
Orleans, at Moline, Ill., at St. Louis and 
at Detroit. At Hamilton, Ont., in Au- 
gust, 1885, they defeated Phillips and 
Hard, of the New York Athletic Club, in 
the Canadian annual regatta, winning in 
their class. Their record in 1885 was four 
straight victories and the lowering of the 
two-mile record. Clegg has decided views 
on the amateur question, and has con- 
tributed several articles to the press which 
meet the approval of the leading amateurs. 
He is opposed to semi-professionalism, 
paid crews, and those who row in the in- 
terest of backers, and believes all such 
should be excluded from competition 
against genuine amateurs. Mr. Clegg is 
a genuine American amateur, and with 
him and his co-worker, as leaders, there 
seems no reason why there should not be 
a healthy renaissance of boating among 
the members of the club. 

It was this body of athletic enthusiasts 
who induced the Amateur Athletic Union 
of the United States to hold its first national 
meeting on the grounds of the Detroit 
Athletic Club. Those who are interested 
in amateur athletics already know of the 
success of that first meeting, held in the 
middle of September last. The’ entries 
included the leaders in the various depart- 
ments of field and track work, and num- 
bered 120, many competing in several 
events. There was excellent weather, a 
crowd of fully 5,000 people to enjoy the 
clever work, and much enthusiasm on the 
part of the participants and spectators. 
Some fast work was done in the running 
and jumping, although some peopie had 
fears that the track would prove rather 
slow. These fears were dispelled by the 
results, which were, in some cases, within 
one-fifth of a second of the best records. 
There was no record-breaking, however, 
save in one event—throwing the 56-lb. ham- 


mer. ‘Till the meeting, Mr. C. A. J. Queck- 
berner, of the Staten Island Athletic Club, 
had held the American championship on 
a best record of 26 ft. 434 in., while W. J. 
M. Barry, of Queen’s College, Cork, Ire- 
land, had made 27 ft. The first essays 
of Queckberner fell below his own mark, 
and the work was tame until Mr. W. L. 
Coudon, of the New York Athletic Club, 
broke the world’s record by throwing the 
clumsy weight three-fourths of an inch 
beyond the distance made by Mr. Barry. 
When, in further competition with Queck- 
berner, Coudon threw the weight 27 ft. 
g in., the excitement was intense, for even 
before the official announcement was made, 
it was apparent that he had beaten his 
previous throws by nearly a foot. 

The running was of good character, with 
such contestants as Malcolm W. Ford, C. 
H. Sherrill, &. Westing, and a host of 
younger men from the New York Athletic 
clubs, and one each from Detroit and 
Philadelphia. Mr. C. H. Sherrill, of Yale 
College, suffered an unfortunate injury to 
his leg in the 220-yard dash, and Mr. T. P. 
Conneff, of the Manhattan Club, was badly 
worn out by the five-mile run, of which he 
was the winner; but beyond these there 
were no accidents to mar the occasion. 
The running times made very nearly ap- 
proached records, but in no case excelled 
them. 

The jumping did not come so close to 
records as the running. The hammer- 
throwing beat Queckberner’s record of 102 
ft. 7 in., W. J. M. Barry, who has an Ameri- 
can record of 129 ft. 1% in., throwing the 
16-lb. hammer from a seven-foot circle, 
without follow, 127 ft. 1 in. Queckberner 
beat his present championship record by 
throwing 106 ft. 11 in. The vaulting was 
short. In the tug-of-war the “ Busy Bees” 
Athletic Association of Company B, 22d 
Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y., competed with 
a four-men team of the Manhattan Athletic 
Club, best two in three pulls, time limit, 
and weight limited to 600 pounds. The 
“Busy Bees” won the first and third pulls, 
the Athletic Club taking the second. 

About all the events there was a dash 
and interest and that reassuring appearance 
of “squareness” which makes the work of 
the Athletic Union so attractive. This 
promises to be one of the distinctive marks 
of amateurism as opposed to professional- 
ism. The management was excellent. Ev- 
ery event went off on time and without a 
hitch. The-timekeeping, the judging, and 
the announcement were done with a rapidity 
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that pleased spectators and left a good 
impression both of the National Union 
and its local representative. One imme- 
diate result of the success of the meeting 
was a boom in the local club’s mem- 
bership. 

There are many reasons why Detroit 
people are proud of their Amateur Athletic 
Club. The success of the idea which they 
aim to promote, the success of the national 
meeting, the character of the work done 
and the excellence of the facilities for doing 
it, the energy of the officers and the disci- 
pline of the members, and, above all, the 
vast physical benefit to result from the 
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encouragement of the athletic idea, are 
among those reasons. Already the good 
work has begun to bear fruit in the estab- 
lishment of other gymnasia. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association has equipped 
one, though not on quite so extensive a 
scale as the Athletic clubs. The Catholic 
Club has a class of about sixty, mostly its 
younger members, in training in a modest 
yet commodious “ gym,” and the dealers tell 
the writer that the quantity of apparatus 
sold for private and home use during the 
past year is simply astonishing. These are 
direct results of the work of the Athletic 
Club, and there is hope for more. 





THE HAMMER. 


vING. 


THE evening’s gown of gray 
Sweeps over the sighing grain: 
She comes, with her tender smile, 
As the sunset’s glories wane ; 
And the flowers nod to her, 
And the grasses kiss her feet, 
And she sings to the weary day 


A lullaby, 


low and sweet: 


Sing soft, sing low, 
O Evening gray! 

Hush thou to rest 
The weary day. 


The morning was very fair, 
And she laughed for very glee ; 
And the blossoms, waking, breathed 
Of love and of hope to me. 
But love and hope have waned 
As the sunset colors wane— 
O Evening, come, for the day 
Is athrob with fevered pain! 
Sing soft, sing low, 
Sweet Evening gray! 
Lull thou to rest 


The heart-wrung day. 


Charles Prescott Shermon. 
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TO THE PACIFIC THROUGH CANADA. 
BY ERNEST INGERSOLL. 


PART II. 


ef RUSTY to his promise, the porter calls us at early 
dawn. The train is rushing between massive 
walls of rock, rising to unseen heights and con- 
fining the railway to the bank of a swift green 
river. The official is already up, and standing 
upon the rearmost platform with closely buttoned 
coat, for the morning is chilly in the shadows of 
these Alps. 

“This is The Gap,” he explains, “through 
which Bow River comes out. We follow it al- 
most to its sources, before we come to Kicking- 
horse Pass, through the central range, or Main 
Divide. Better have the ladies called. We shall be at 
Banff in an hour, and they ought not to miss any of this.” 

He ,touches an electric button, directs the responding 
porter to summon the Vassar family, and we return to the 
platform. 

The Gap has now been traversed, and we can see the 
great mountains on each side of it. Then we turn north- 
ward and run along the river between gigantic upheavals. 
Their tops are half hidden in the lingering night-mists, but rifts now and then reveal 
bristling, snow-crested peaks, rosy with premonitions of sunrise, and tiers upon tiers 
of cliffs bounded by long lines of snow resting upon narrow ledges, and broken by 





‘ gorges of unmeasured depth filled with blue shadows and swirling fog. It is a wonder- 


ful, inspiring, never-to-be-forgotten sight. Awakened and driven out by the skirmish 
line of the hosts of the morning, the clouds reluctantly forsake their rocky fastnesses, 
and more and more of the rugged grandeur and height of the bordering ranges, right 
and left, come out. Soon far-away peaks show daintily, “like kisses on the morning 
sky,” as one of the ladies expressed it, in imagery chaste, no doubt, but rather cold ; 
and finally, as we sweep toward the face of the gigantic precipices of Cascade Moun- 
tain (which seem to rise courteously and advance to welcome us), even the valley 
shakes off its blanket of haze, and sunshine pours over the crystal —— to sparkle 
upon dewy leaves and glistening river. 

Under these brilliant auspices we step out of the car and into a carriage at Banff, 
and are whirled away to a great hotel, built upon the grandest site in Canada. 

“This hotel is the Company’s property, and here you are to be my guests for the 
day;” was the command of our genial official, as he registered the names of the party. 
“It is too early for breakfast. Let us go to the upper balconies and have a look at 
the mountaing. This is Canada’s National Park, you know, and she is proud of it.” 

What a picture that north-western balcony opened tous! In the foreground green 
rolling woodland dotted with turfed openings and the red roofs of cottages or white 
dots of tents. Then the tortuous and shining course of the Bow River, sweeping 
gracefully to the right. On the left, steep and wooded slopes; ahead, high mountains 
—some with their splintered spires towering above rugged and darkly forested foot- 
hills, others more distant and breaking into jagged outlines, gashed by blue gulfs and 
piled with snow, others still farther away, filmy and white upon the western horizon, 
where the water-shed of the continent rises supreme and superb. Nearer is the’ cliff- 
fronted mass of Cascade Mountain, 5,000 feet high, its slender waterfall trembling like 
a loose ribbon down its broad breast —the badge of its identity. Past it, through a 
rocky gap, our eyes follow the lower Bow, sparkling with ripples, parted by islets, shad- 
owed by leaning spruces and cottonwoods, to the green ridges where the railway runs, 
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and on to where the white wall of the Fair- 
holme range, a massive rank of heights, 
upholds wide spaces of stainless snow. 

“Just behind that mighty wall, whose 
tallest peak—Mt. Peechee—is over 10,000 
feet in altitude,” our friend tells us, “there 
is an immense cajion, occupied by a narrow 
and very deep lake. The Indians believe 
it to be haunted by malignant demons, and 
I don’t wonder at it. Cliffs thousands of 
feet in height rise straight from its mar- 
gin, and its waters are shadowed by the 
Devil’s Head and other peaks, that can be 
seen for a hundred miles out on the plains. 
To cruise upon its surface in a canoe and 
catch the monstrous trout that lurk in its 
coves, while the echoes of your talk and 
paddling wander from scaur to scaur, and 
wild goats come to the edge of the crags 
to look down upon you, is an experience 
not to be duplicated easily anywhere else 
in the world.” 

“ What is this lake called?” 

“ Devil’s or Devil’s Head Lake. We will 
drive over there this afternoon, if you like. 
I think the views you get from that road 
are the best of the whole park scenery, 
unless, perhaps, you except the view of 
Mount Massive and the Main Divide from 
a boat on the Vermilion Lakes. Now let 
us go to the other end of the building.” 

“Here,” he continued, when we were 
gathered upon the south-eastern balcony, 
“you are looking down the line of the 
Rockies, instead of up their length, as you 
were before. This is the valley of the 
Spray, which joins the Bow just below the 
hotel.” 

We could not see the river, but we could 
hear its rushing, and readily believed our 
friend’s stories of the troutin its pools. On 
the left of the valley long slopes of whitish 
limestone rose bare and glistening with 
dew far above the forest, until they termi- 
nated in two sharply cut peaks, from which 
fell suddenly away, for many hundreds of 
feet, the precipices that we had half seen 
earlier that morning. This was Mount 
Rundle—an excellent type of the moun- 
tains of stratified limestone, shaped like 
wedges laid upon their sides, in parallel 
rows north and south, which constitute the 
eastern half of the Rocky Mountain sys- 
tem in this part of the world. The eastern 
aspect of all these ranges, therefore, is a 
rank of precipices—tier upon tier of nearly 
or quite level ledges of limestone, strongly 
indicated by banks of snow and lines of 
trees—broken into separate headlands, 
and bordered at their base by bush-covered 


slopes of débris. Here and there a great 
gap allows you to pass to the rear of these 
headlands, when you find them sloping 
back with much regularity into the forest- 
covered valley, beyond which another rank 
of cliff-faced promontories again confronts 
you, and so on until the central water-shed 
is reached. 

“Why does that curious little cloud stay 
so persistently on the slope of that hill?” 
asked one of the ladies, pointing to the 
right. 

“ That is the steam from the hot springs,” 
was the reply, “and after breakfast we will 
walk up there.” 

The hot mineral springs at Banff lie 
along the base of Sulphur Mountain, where 
they flow from exits round which great 
masses of tufa have been built up. The up- 
per spring, some 700 feet above the river, 
commands a wonderful view of “ peak o’er- 
topping peak,” with green vales and broken 
crags between. From this spring a large 
stream of sulphurous water, at a warmth of 
120° F., is conducted down to the hotel, to 
supply the luxurious bath-houses. More 
plebeian arrangements exist at the spring 
itself for bathing and drinking the waters, 
which have proved wonderfully efficacious 
in curing a great variety of diseases, espe- 
cially obstinate cases of rheumatism and 
dyspepsia. Two miles distant, up the Bow, 
are two other prominent springs—one an 
open basin, and the other a large pool, 
occupying a dome-shaped cavern built out 
of its own depositions when it was more 
copious, and this is now a most curious 
place. Originally, the only way of reach- 
ing the water was by squeezing one’s self 
through the chimney at the top of the dome 
and sliding down a slippery ladder, like 
entering a Tchuckchi house in Siberia. 
Now a tunnel has been bored through the 
side of the dome, level with the surface of 
the diminished water, and you go straight 
in from your dressing-room in the rustic 
cottage at the entrance. Another pretty 
cottage admits to the open pool. In both 
the pool and the cave the water is pleas- 
antly warm, clear and almost tasteless, 
though highly impregnated with salts, 
giving it a close resemblance to the Ar- 
kansas Hot Springs. These improvements 
of the springs, and the good roads through- 
out the Park, are the work of the Govern- 
ment, which is making easily accessible all 
the most interesting localities and best 
points of view. 

We could have spent a week in this most 
delightful spot—rambling, climbing, sketch- 
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MOUNT STEPHEN FROM THE WEST. 


ing, shooting (outside the Park limits), 
fishing and boating. The beautiful river 
and lakes, and the falls, have hardly been 
mentioned, even. But time presses, and 
next morning sees us reluctantly resuming 
our journey. 

From Banff we pushed straight westward 
through wooded defiles into the upper val- 
ley of the Bow, where the scenery is upon 
an even grander scale. On the left runs a 
line of magnificent promontories—prodig- 
ious piles of ledges studded with square 
bastions and peaked towers. On the right 
is a gray sloping wall, 5,000 feet high, of 
slaty strata tilted on edge, and notched 
into numberless sharp points and splin- 
ters, like the teeth of a badly hacked saw. 


Between the two, right 
in the foreground, stands 
Castle Mountain, isolated, 
lofty, brown and yellow, 
vividly contrasting with 
the remainder of the land- 
scape, and terminating in 
a ruinous round tower 
from whose top pennants 
of mist are waving more 
than a mile above our 
heads. As we roll past its 
base it gradually changes 
from a lone castle tower 
to an escarpment of enor- 
mous cliffs. These can 
be climbed, and the ex- 
pectation of what the out- 
look would be is more 
than realized. 

But we must not forget 
in the grandeur of the 
Castle the splendid peaks 
fronting the valley on the 
left—Pilot, a leaning pyr- 
amid poised high upon 
a pedestal of square-cut 
ledges; next to it the 
more massive summit of 
Copper Mountain, to 
which you may almost ride 
on horseback along an old 
road cut to the copper 
mines near its apex ; then 
the green gap of Vermil- 
ion Pass (into the Kooten- 
ay Valley), through whose 
opening we catch allur- 
ing glimpses of many a 
haughty spire and brist- 
ling ice-crown along the 
Continental Divide. To 
the north of this gap 
stretches Mount Temple’s rugged wall, 
and beyond it, supreme over all, Lefroy’s 
lonely peak—loftiest and most majestic of 
them all. 

When Castle Mountain and the steel- 
pointed sierra behind it have swerved to 
the right, we see northward the great glacier 
that nourishes the childhood of the Bow 
with milky meltings, and in the midst of a 
galaxy of hoary peaks the noble form of 
Mount Hector—a monument tothe first ex- 
plorer of Kickinghorse Pass. Then, leav- 
ing the Bow, we climb the gorge of a little 
creek and enter the jaws of a narrow gap 
through the central range. Upon either 
hand rise rugged walls crowned with Al- 
pine peaks, framing a chaos of snow-fields, 
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THE SELKIRK FEAKS, 


glaciers, and sharp black summits west- 
ward—some close by, and showing the 
scars of ages of battle with eternal winter ; 
others calm and blue in the far distance. 
Yet here in the pass it is warm and pleas- 
ant: trees flourish, flowers bloom, cataracts 
leap and flash in the sunlight. Backward 
we review in profile the line of mountains 
we have passed; beside us are the crum- 
bling terraces and turrets of the Cathedral, 
thousands of feet straight upward ; ahead, 
reflected in a lake whose waters flow east 
to the Atlantic and west to the Pacific, the 
stately head of Mount Stephen, brandish- 
ing cloud standards and carrying with royal 
dignity its ermine mantle of snow and 
gleaming coronet of ice. 

We have pierced the Rockies and are 
looking down the Pacific slope. Range 
after range of blue-and-white crests, rising 
from valleys of forest and prairie, burst 
upon our awed vision. The scene is past 
adequate description ; we do not say much 
about it to one another, but only look ; 
and when the descent has been accom- 
plished, and some hours later we halt on 
the bank of the Columbia (only 100 
miles from its source), we are almost 
stunned with the sublime panorama that 
has been unrolled so rapidly before our 


eyes, each scene more astonishing in its 
magnitude and beauty than the last. 

Yet we have crossed only one of the 
three great subdivisions of the Canadian 
Rockies. Just ahead lie the Selkirks, and 
beyond that is the Gold Range. Then 
we shall cross a wide, hilly plateau region. 
Finally we must follow the Fraser River 
in its profound cutting through the Cas- 
cades range, before we see the coast of the 
Pacific. The whole distance from the east- 
ern base of the Rockies to the coast— 
Banff to Vancouver—is done in thirty-six 
hours, and the night travel comes where 
there is little loss of fine scenery ; but it is 
too much to take in at once. Our stop of 
only one day at Banff was not only a rest, 
but allowed us to become acquainted with 
the mountains and prepared us for what 
we should see ahead; and we mean to stop 
again at the summit of the Selkirks. 

The ascent of the Selkirk range from 
the east is begun in a regular gateway, 
where the Beaver River pitches down some 
rocky stairs at the bottom of a chasm, and 
is continued along the forested side of its 
valley, gradually ascending until the track 
is a thousand feet above the stream. Here 
the splendor of the Selkirks is manifest 
in the west, where a rank of stately moun- 
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tains, side by side and loaded with snow, 
are grandly outlined. Then we turn up 
a branch cafion and enter Roger’s Pass 
through the terrific cleft between Mount 
Carroll and The Hermit. 

In another place * the present writer has 
described his first impressions of these 
singularly impressive heights—the climax 
of the transcontinental trip. 

At the western extremity of Roger’s Pass 
lies the Great Glacier, where the Company 
has built a beautiful little hotel, within 
twenty minutes’ walk of the ice. It would 
have been nothing short of criminal to have 
gone past this point without stopping. 

The path through the forest, the huge 
size of whose trees, and the redundancy of 
whose mossy undergrowth, bespeak our 
nearness to the warm coast, is along a brawl- 
ing river gushing from un- 
derneath the glacier. Pres- 
ently the vast slope of 
creeping ice is before us, 
completely filling the head 
of the gorge. All the gla- 
ciers we have hitherto seen 
were near the very crest of 
the range, but this one 
comes far down into the 
forest, so that flowers and 
shrubbery are sprouting all 
around its lower margin, 
whence a dozen rivulets 
gurgle out to feed the riv- 
er. The rounded forefoot 
is broken, where blocks of 
loosened ice have been 
sloughed off, and seamed 
with numberless cracks, the 
commencement of further 
sloughings. These cracks 
and the freshly exposed 
faces are vividly blue, while 
liquid turquoise fills all the 
cavities and deepens to ul- 
tramarine in the shadows ; 
but the general tone of the 
glacier, as it slopes steeply 
upward in billowy undula- 
tions toward the head of 
the ravine, is grayish white. 
Curving crevasses cross 
from flank to flank, and 
longitudinal rifts gash the 
surface as if cut with a 
sharp knife in an elastic 
substance. These crevasses 





_* “ Mountaineering in British Colum- 
bia.” A lecture delivered before the 





may be as blue as the clearest sky, or some- 
times green as young grass, according to 
the light ; and between are often pure-white 
patches of fresh snow. Toward the top 
(where the breadth is nearly two miles) the 
slope is still steeper and the surface smooth- 
er; but along the very crest, jagged and 
hard against the sky, thousands of fract- 
ures appear, indicating how the mass of ice 
breaks, rather than bends, as it is pushed 
over the cliffs. These breaks then reu- 
nite, and the chaos becomes the smoothly 
congealed and undulating surface we see 
below. 

“ This glacier,” the official remarks, “ is 
only one of several overflows from a mer 
de glace occupying a plateau on the sum- 
mit, scores and perhaps hundreds of square 
miles in extent. It is continually crowded 
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over the edge through breaks in the rim 
of cliffs, and thus room is made for the 
new deposits of snow annually heaped upon 
its frigid wastes.” 

For several hours we scrambled about 
the edges of the ice. On its right is a 
huge moraine, which we climbed for a few 
hundred feet and thence ventured out upon 
the glacier itself, but could go only a few 
steps, for we had no spiked shoes, alpen- 
stocks, ropes, or other appliances for 
safety. Greater in size than any of the 
Swiss glaciers, its exploration needs at 
least equal precautions. On one side a 
cave in the ice remains to mark the former 
exit of some now diverted stream; and 
when we entered it we found ourselves in 
an azure grotto, where the very air was 
saturated with blue and we expected to 
be turned into petrifactions of sapphire. 

All the morning there rests upon the 
ice-slope the huge triangular shadow of 
Sir Donald—a superb pyramidal pile of 
cliffs, shooting its slender apex far above 
all its royal mates—Ross, Dawson, Carroll, 
The Hermit, and Cheops—and cleaving 
clouds that have swept unhindered over 
their heads. It is imperial in its grandeur 
and separation from the rest, and nowhere 
shows more magnificently than when we 
look back from a point far down the pass, 
and can see how royally this richly colored, 
elegantly poised spire soars exceedingly 
sharp and lofty above the group of lesser 
mountains—themselves monarchs of the 
range—grouped sublimely about it. These 
were the pictures we saw as, refreshed by 
a night’s slumber in the balsamic air of the 
spruce-clothed mountains, we renewed our 
journey next morning, and from the foot 
of Ross Peak gazed back with amazement 
at the tortuous descent our train had made 
around the loops and trestles that had 
“eased ’’ us down from Roger’s Pass and 
Glacier Station to the bank of the Illicilli- 
waet. 

This river, fed by unmeasured stores of 
snow and ice kept in a circle of heaven- 
piercing peaks, rushes away down a series 
of densely wooded and rocky gorges. 
With much ingenuity the railway follows 
it to the Columbia, which has made a 
long detour around the northern end 
of the Selkirks since we last saw it. 
Here is Revelstoke, a railway head- 
quarters, the limit of steamboat naviga- 
tion, and the supplying centre of many 
mines. Behind it are lifted the western 
outliers of the Selkirks ; before it, beyond 
the Columbia, is the Gold Range, some 


of whose glacier-studded peaks constitute 
a grand view. 

The Gold Range is easily crossed. 
Eight miles beyond the Columbia bridge, 
we have risen into Eagle Pass, which is only 
1,900 feet above the sea, and are gliding 
past lake after lake nestling between mag- 
nificent headlands. ‘Trees 200 feet tall 
fill the pass and encircle the lakes in a 
close and continuous forest, and wherever 
a ledge or bit of easy slope allows soil to 
cling, the rocky crag-sides are clothed 
with luxuriant foliage. It is the White 
Mountains, or the Blue Ridge, doubled 
and trebled in scale. Each of these deep, 
still lakes is filled with fish, and along the 
Eagle River, which leads us westward out 
of the pass through a darkly shaded ra- 
vine, are many camps of sleepy Indians 
fishing for salmon. 

As evening approaches we escape from 
the hills and run along a connected series 
of long, narrow and very deep bodies of 
water, penetrating between hills and ridges 
covered with unbroken forest. This poly- 
pus-like lake is called the Great Shushwap, 
and is as large as Cayuga, Seneca, and 
all the other lakes in Western New York 
would be were they connected by naviga- 
ble straits. Fed by several strong rivers, 
it forms the reservoir which guarantees 
a steady supply to Thompson River, by 
whose side our train will run all night. 

“These lakes are wonderful places for 
sport,” says the official, “Salmon and 
several other fish are numerous, and every 
kind of game abounds. It is an almost 
untouched field, too, although facilities for 
getting over an immense region of wild 
country, by steamboat, sloop or canoe, are 
exceedingly good.” 

“What are we missing in the night?” 
asked Miss Vassar, as darkness blotted out 
the landscape and the cheery lamps were 
lighted for the last of so many jolly even- 
ings together in this overland voyage. 

“You don’t miss much until toward 
morning; and that you may get a fair 
idea of by moonlight if you sleep on the - 
right-hand side of the car. We are getting 
entirely past and away from the mountains 
now, into a plateau country of grassy hills 
where farming (except by irrigation) has 
small success, but grazing is a great in- 
dustry. At midnight we go through the 
important town of Kamloops, the head- 
quarters of this grazing region, which ex- 
tends for hundreds of miles southward, and 
is interspersed with many gold and silver 
mining localities. Then we pass Kam- 
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loops Lake and get into the cafions of 
the Lower Thompson River. There the 
scenery is very curious. This is a dry 
country — looks like California—and the 
rocks and earthen river-banks have been 
carved by wind and occasional deluges 
into the most fantastic and gayly colored 
of monumental forms, through which the 
waters of the racing Thompson mark a 
sinuous line as green as the purest emerald. 
It’s a very extraordinary, grotesque land- 
scape, but having seen it once in daylight, I, 
for one, am satisfied to go through hence- 
forth by night. After we leave the mouth 
of the Thompson at Lytton, however, and 
begin to descend Fraser River, the scenery 
becomes very grand and beautiful; so you 
must get up early once more.” 


How shall I tell in a few words what. 


those Fraser cafions are like? They are 
not like the thin, abysmal clefts of Colo- 
rado, nor the weird corridor through which 
the Missouri makes its way. 

The Fraser is the main water-cofirse of 
British Columbia, and comes from the far 
northern interior. It is a broad, heavy, 
rapid stream, flowing between steep banks 
sloping ruggedly back to the mountains, 
whose white and shapely peaks stand in 
splendid array before us at Lytton. The 
railway is at first on the eastern bank, and 
high above the turbulent yellow river, 
which is soon compressed into a narrow 
trough, where the hampered water rushes 
and roars with frightful velocity. Cliffs 
rise for hundreds of feet with out-jutting 
buttresses that almost bar the passage. 
Huge rocks, long ago precipitated into the 
water, have been worn “into forms like 
towers, castles, and rows of bridge-piers, 
with the swift current eddying around 
them.” 

Near Cisco advantage is taken of a par- 
ticularly narrow strait to cross the river 
upon a huge cantilever bridge, the farther 
end of which rests in a tunnel. The scen- 
ery here is savage, but the air is ‘soft and 
the sky clearest blue. As we proceed, the 


-cafion rapidly becomes narrower, deeper, 


and more terrific; the river, a series of 
whirlpools among knife-edged rocks. The 
railway pierces projecting headlands in 
short tunnels, springs across side-chasms, 
and is supported along sharp acclivities by 
abutments of natural rock or careful ma- 
sonry. Finally the constantly heightening 
wall on the opposite side culminates in 
the crag of Jackass Mountain, which rises 
2,000 feet in a well-nigh perpendicular 
mass—a second Cape Eternity. Nearly 


1,000 feet above the boiling torrent, and 
often overhanging it, the wagon-road built 
years ago to connect the Fraser River gold 
mines with the coast creeps about its 
brow ; and the little party of Indians trot- 
ting along this airy pathway look like pyg- 
mies or gnomes who have come out of 
some stony crevice to see us pass. Yet 
four-horse’ stages were driven here for 
many a year, and before the road was built 
men traveled afoot over the trail which 
preceded it, passing places like these on 
swinging pole-bridges, something like the 
foot-ropes under a ship’s yard-arm. Thrill- 
ing stories of that trail and road in the 
fierce old mining days of ’58 and ’64 are 
recorded in books and told by the “ moss- 
backs’”’ one meets up and down the coast. 
But since the building of the railway the 
wagon-road is little traveled, though the 
Cariboo district northward, and other dis- 
tricts south of the line, still yield gold and 
silver bountifully under systematic mining. 

As we roll steadily onward through long 
shadows projected across the gulf by the 
rising sun the cafion alternately expands 
and contracts, but never loses its grand- 
eur. The queer little figures of Chinese 
gold-washers dot the gravel-bars here and 





ON THE BROAD WATERS OF THE FRASER, 


there (we can’t help wondering how they 
got down there!), and on almost every 
convenient rock near the river’s edge are 
perched Indians with large dip-nets, indus- 
triously scooping in an eddy after loitering 
salmon. Their rude bivouacs are scattered 
about the rocks; and their fish-drying 
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SCENERY OF THE FRASER CANON. 


frames, festooned with the red flakes of 
salmon-flesh, among which the curing 
smoke curls as lazily as Siwash smoke 
might be expected to do, add the last 
touch of artistic color to the picture. 

But a painter will be attracted constantly 
by the form and color of the bronze-brown 
chaotic rocks, the tawny, foam-laced river, 
the gaunt, desperately rooted trees, and 
the brilliant azure of the sky. And every- 
where he will find handy a foreground- 
bit of “life ’’— gold-diggers, mule-trains, 
Chinese red-labeled cabins, Siwash “ wik- 
kiups” and barbarically adorned graves, or 
some trim railway structure—to lighten the 
composition with a sympathetic human 
touch, 

At North Bend we get breakfast in a 
charming hotel, and then go on again, past 
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the important old town of 
Boston Bar (now abandoned 
to the Indians) and over the 
bridge above Skuzzy Falls, 
which come sliding down fern- 
strewn rocks in cataracts of 
lambent emerald. Gradually 
the cafion walls grow high 
again, and encroach more and 
more upon the channels. The 
railway passes from tunnel to 
bridge and bridge to tunnel 
in quick succession, always 
curving and costly. It is one 
long gallery of wonders. Pon- 
derous masses of rock, fallen 
from the cliffs and long ago 
polished like black glass, ob- 
struct the current, which 
roars through narrow flumes 
between them and_ hurls 
showers of spray far up their 
sides. This is the Black Caii- 
on of old settlers; and an 
idea of its tortuous narrow- 
ness may be got from the fact 
that in freshets the choked-up 
water will rise a hundred feet 
above the ordinary level. 

At the foot of this cafion 
is Yale, an old trading post 
and frontier town, ensconced 
insombre mountains. As the 
head of navigation on the 
lower Fraser, it.was once the 
leading town of the Province, 
and still has some 12,000 in- 
habitants. A few miles far- 
ther on is another similar vil- 
lage, Fort Hope, which is at 
the limit of steamboating, and 
is charmingly placed in front of a cluster 
of brilliant Cascade peaks. At times the 
figure of a colossal anchor is marked in 
snow-banks upon one of these summits ; 
whence the name of the village—for is not 
the anchor the emblem of hope? In these 
mountains rich silver lodes await develop- 
ment. 

Gradually the cafions and cliffs are left 
behind, and we gather speed on a level 
track through woods of prodigious growth. 
The river becomes a broad and placid 
stream, “ backing up” here and there into 
lagoons, and making prairies utilized for 
herds of cattle. Beautiful mountains show 
themselves in every direction—last and fin- 
est of all, Mount Baker, fifty miles away. 

At Agassiz many passengers leave the 
train to visit the Harrison Hot Springs, 
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at the foot of Harrison Lake, five miles 
northward. ‘This is one of the pleasantest 
watering-places on the coast, and a most 
interesting spot for sport and amuse- 
ment. Harrison Lake and its outlet into 
the Fraser, with other lakes and portages, 
formed the foremost route to the northern 
interior twenty-five years ago. Its waters 
were then alive with steamboats, and the 
roads with wagons and pack-horses; but 
now the route is quite abandoned, and 
its wayside habitations have fallen into 
decay. 

At noon we scent the saline odor of the 
ocean, and presently come with eager cu- 
riosity to the shore of Burrard Inlet. Half 
an hour later we are at Vancouver, and our 
transcontinental trip has reached its west- 
ern terminus. 

Two years ago a saw-mill represented 
civilization, and a dense forest covered the 
peninsula between Coal Harbor (a widen- 
ing of Burrard Inlet) and English Bay (an 


offshoot of the Gulf of Georgia), where 
now a City of 5,000 people is established. 
The town is crescent-shaped, rising with 
gentle ascent to the ridge overlooking the 
open gulf, the heights of Vancouver Island 
and the Olympic and Cascade ranges in 
Washington Territory. Upon this high 
ground a group of residences has already 
arisen, whose windows command a wonder- 
fully beautiful view of water and moun- 
tains. 

The town has been built. with great 
rapidity, but the wooden houses first thrown 
up are fast giving place to substantial 
buildings of brick and stone. All the im- 
provements of modern civilization have 
been introduced ; business and agriculture 
flourish ; mining and the fisheries are en- 
gaging more and more capital, and the 
foundations of a great and beautiful sea- 
port have been laid. 

Thus the Canadian Pacific Railway is, ia 
fact, a new way round the world ! 


A CRITICAL SITUATION. 


BY S. 


As I was walking through one of the 
principal London streets the other day, on 
my way to fulfil a business engagement, 
my attention was attracted by one of those 
huge posters which plentifully besprinkle 
the walls of the city. In resounding tones 
of red, blue and bright vermilion, it called 
the attention of the public to the fact that 
the stirring sensational melodrama, of deep 
domestic interest, entitled “ For Life or 
Death ; or, the Grave’s Witness,” was then 
being performed to overflowing audiences 
at the Royal Lorne Theatre. Just above 
the printed announcement was a picture 
representing one gentleman apparently in 
the act of boring a hole in the floor with 
another gentleman’s head, and which I took 
to bear reference to the printed notification 
below. 

My momentary curiosity satisfied, I 
turned to proceed on my way, when my 
eyes encountered those of a man standing 
by my side—a man whom I had not noticed 
before, and who might have been the very 
ghost of a sandwich man instead of a sand- 
wich man in the flesh, so suddenly and 
quickly had he come upon me. Yet, there 
he unmistakably was, his tattered old frock- 
coat, once the pink of fashion, frayed at 


SMITH. 


the edges, worn to shreds at the seams, 
and bulging at the elbows; the trousers 
darned and patched in a dozen different 
places, but now gone far beyond the last 
stage of repair; the patent-leather boots 
broken and down at heel, and almost sole- 
less ; the battered white hat, with black 
band round it, and the brim all but gone; 
the bulbous red nose, the trembling mouth 
and the bleary eyes that told their own 
tale. I stood for a moment staring at this 
sudden appearance without any particu- 
iar reason, and he, in his turn, staring at 
me. The pause, awkward enough in all 
conscience, was of that character in which 
one of the parties feels impelled to make 
an observation of some kind in order to get 
decently away. Before I could open my 
lips, ‘however, my companion anticipated 
me 

“‘ Striking sort of picture, that,” he said, 
in a dry, husky voice, and with an apolo- 
getic kind of sniff. 

“Tf coloring has anything to do with 
it, I should certainly say it was striking 
enough,”’ I replied. 

“Ah!” he returned, “ you seemed inter- 
ested in it ; but I'll warrant you're not half 
so interested init as Iam. There’s not a 
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soul in all this city that understands that 
picture as I do. The worst of it is, when 
I once start looking I’m unable to leave 
it for thinking of what this play once did 
forme. Then the police have to move me 
on, and that gets me into trouble. Even if 
I would forget the past, I may not, for—look 
here!”,—he pointed to the two boards slung 
over his shoulders as he spoke, and showed 
me the inscription, “For Life or Death,” 
in lightning zigzag letters. 

“‘ Many people stop to look at the inate 
here and elsewhere, but there is not one of 
them to whom it means what it does to me. 
To you and them it is only a picture badly 
designed, clumsily cut, and worse colored. 
To me it is the story of my life’s ruin. 
Perhaps you'll wonder what I’m driving at. 
If you care to listen for a few moments I 
can tell you.” He glanced at the open 
doorway of one of the old city churches 
near at hand. ‘Come in here,” he said ; 
“it’s quiet and shady, and when there’s 
no one about they sometimes let me go in 
there for a rest. You may like to hear 
what I have to tell, and I shall be glad to 
get these infernal boards off my shoulders 
for a few moments.” 

Thoroughly interested already in spite of 
myself—perhaps more by the man’s manner 
than anything else—I followed him. En- 
tering the porch, he took the boards off his 
shoulders and placed them against the wall, 
and taking his seat on the bench just inside 
the doorway, drew a pocket handkerchief 
from his pocket and mopped his forehead 
with it. 

“To begin with,” he said, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, “let me tell you that my 
name is Edward Morton. Perhaps you 
will not believe me. if I say that I was 
once upon a time—what of all things in 
the world do you think—a dramatic critic ! 
Yes, it’s true. What is more, a dramatic 
criticism was the beginning and end of my 
downfall; and this is how it happened. It 
was about ten years ago, and soon after I 
started my journalistic career in the prov- 
inces, that I took a situation on one of our 
great daily papers—Zhe Blunderer, to wit. 
This I had succeeded in obtaining through 
the influence of a friend at court, and, for 
a youngster just entering the profession, it 
was looked upon as an immense piece of 
good fortune. However that may be, up to 
town I came, and not being quite a fool, 
turned my chances to such good account 
that I was soon spoken of on all sides as 
‘a promising young man.’ I might have 
gone on in this way, and ultimately attained 
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to a bald head and a sub-editorship at fifty 
or so, but for doing two exceedingly fool- 
ish things. I made the acquaintance of 
Charlie Dashwood, and I fell desperately in 
love with a pretty actress, and one who was 
quite as clever and good as she was pretty 
— Lizzie Rayburn — you remember her ? 
This Charlie Dashwood was a journalist 
like myself—a wild, harum-scarum fellow 
of the speculative sort—you’ve met his 
prototype, I daresay ; always going off at 
a tangent, or breaking out in a fresh place 
when least expected ; full of extravagant 
ideas about the undiscovered possibilities 
of the press; always vaporing about the 
reforms he intended to originate, if ever he 
should edit a paper of his own. I, at that 
time, admiring and looking up to Charlie, 
not only as the best of good fellows, which 
he really was, but as the very prince of 
journalists and an original genius, which, 
only too late, I have discovered he was not, 
firmly believed in and held to him in spite 
of the ridicule and chaff of older and wiser 
heads. 

“At last, one day Charlie came to me at 
the office in a perfect frenzy of excitement 
with the news that he had just taken the 
management of a new weekly paper called 
The Bullseye, which would make its appear- 
ance the following week, and which had, as 
usual, been started to fil] the not particular- 
ly noticed void. ‘ We're all full up with the 
exception of the dramatics, and Teddy my 
boy, you’re the very man! I know you 
have ideas of your own about the way that 
sort of thing should be done, and here’s the 
opportunity. Between us, we'll make the 
paper the biggest “go” in London.’ 

“What Dashwood said was true. I had 
long possessed secret yearnings that way, 
which I had at times confided to Charlie. 
For a moment considerations of prudence 
came to my aid, and I ventured the mild 
suggestion of a doubt as to whether I was 
quite fitted for that line of work. 

“«Nonsense, my boy!’ said Charlie; ‘I 
know your proper capacity. You’re sure 
to make a hit.’ It was acurious fact that 
Charlie possessed the most remarkable in- 
tuitive faculty for discovering everybody’s 
proper capabilities except his own. 

“*¢ Besides,’ he added, ‘ think of Lizzie!’ 

“ That settled it. Without further ado I 
Closed with the offer, and a fortnight later 
saw me installed as dramatic critic of Zhe 
Bullseye, with the title of that publication 
inscribed on my cards underneath that 
of Zhe Blunderer. The plan of operation 
I proceeded to act upon was this: I had 
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long had a wholesome contempt for that 
class of dramatic critics forever hanging 
round stage doors and hotel bars, and 
drinking with managers and actors, so I 
resolved to set an example in the opposite 
direction by keeping religiously aloof from 
all association with the profession—with 
one exception. This was Lizzie, who in- 
sisted on receiving her little paragraph of 
two or three lines regularly every week, 
and with whom I spent each Sunday after- 
noon and evening at her father’s place in 
Twickenham, whither he had retired to 
spend the rest of his days, free from the 
smoke of Aldgate and the cares of the 
grocery business. There had once been 
some talk of a Mr. Loydall, a huge, bee- 
tle-browed, hoarse-voiced tragedian, who 
played heavy lead to Lizzie’s juveniles at 
the Olympian, but he soon found out that 
he had no chance with me, and after one or 
two tussles retired from the battle, leaving 
me to walk over the course at my leisure. 

“As you will guess, matters were pretty 
well settled between Lizzie and me, and we 
obtained old Rayburn’s consent to our mar- 
riage whenever the Blunderer’s management 
should recognize my merits sufficiently to 
advance my salary, and enable me to take 
Lizzie away from the stage. Zhe Bullseye, 
contrary to everybody’s expectations— 
everybody, that is, outside the office— 
showed signs of becoming a pronounced 
success. My dramatic criticisms was soon 
one of the leading features of the journal. 
I had always had a notion that the with- 
ering, sarcastic style of writing was best 
suited to me, and this was the line I took, 
with such effect, that at times it became 
difficult to find out whether I had been 
praising or ‘slating’ a piece or an actor. 
Some people were unkind enough to say 
that they would prefer the latter process to 
the former. Needless to say that, as the 
power and influence of the paper increased, 
I soon became an object of hatred and 
dread to the whole profession. This only 
tickled my vanity the more, and I would 
strut along Fleet Street and the Strand of 
a morning meeting the scowls of passing 
‘pros.’ with a stare of supercilious indiffer- 
ence. 

“One night, entering my club at the 
usual hour, just before starting for the 
Lorne Theatre, where a new piece, entitled 
“For Life or Death,” was to be produced 
that evening, I founda telegram lying for 
me in the rack. It was from Lizzie’s 
mother, telling me that Lizzie had been 
seized with a dangerous illness that very 


morning, and begging that I would proceed 
to the house at once. ForamomentI was 
in a serious dilemma. At all hazards I 
must see Lizzie that night, yet it was im- 
perative that I should attend the first night 
show at the Lorne, having for that special 
occasion undertaken Zhe Blunderer’s notice 
in place of the regular man, who was ab- 
sent through indisposition. 

“Then an idea struck me as I caught 
sight of Scrubby, the dramatic critic of 
The Scorcher, at the other end of the room, 
already preparing to leave. Scrubby was 
a reliable man, I knew, and the best avail- 
able for the purpose I had in my mind. 
Crossing over to where he was, I showed 
him the telegram, and explained my diffi- 
culty. 

“¢ Nothing easier, my boy,’ he exclaimed, 
clapping me on the back. ‘Trust to me. 
I’m going down to the show, and will leave 
you a program here, marked with my 
notes, on my way to the office. If you’re 
back here by half-past ten, you'll find it 
waiting. Then you can scribble your no- 
tices for the two papers from my notes, and 
send them in in the usual way.’ 

“Warmly shaking him by the hand, I 
accepted his offer, and hastened away to 
Twickenham. When I reached the house 
I found my darling already delirious in the 
first stages of a high fever, and calling for 
me. I remained by her side, holding her 
hand in mine and soothing her as best I 
could until she had fallen off into a fitful 
doze. Then I stole quietly away, whisper- 
ing to Mrs. Rayburn that I would return 
as soon as my business in town was con- 
cluded. 

“ When I got back to the club I found, 
as I expected, the program lying in the 
rack, inside an envelope addressed to me. 
Scrubby’s analysis of the production, play 
and acting, was distinctly unfavorable, his 
marginal notes having such a bitterly acrid 
flavor that I concluded it must all have 
been very bad indeed ; and so I followed 
suit with good interest, cutting up every- 
thing and everybody concerned in the most 
unmerciful manner. The notices written, 
I put them into separate envelopes, the one 
addressed to Zhe Blunderer, the other to 
The Bullseye,and sent them to the offices 
by the club messenger. This done, I went 
back to Twickenham. 

“ Returning to town the following morn- 
ing, almost the first person I met was 
Charlie Dashwood. I made to speak to 
him, when, to my utter bewilderment, he 
stopped me short with a motion of his hand, 
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looked me full in the face, and slowly drew 
a copy of that morning’s Bullseye from his 
pocket. Opening it, he pointed to my 
criticism of the production of ‘ For Life or 
Death,’ at the Lorne Theatre, and held it 
up close to my eyes, then, deliberately 
turning his back upon me, passed on with- 
out uttering a syllable. I stared after him 
in a kind of daze as he rapidly disappeared. 
What on earth could he mean? What 
could he be driving at? In all my experi- 
ence of him I had never known him to act 
so strangely. Could he be going off his 
head, or was I going off mine, or what? 
‘If I wanted an explanation I had not 
long to wait for one. As I entered the 
office, the hall-keeper handed me a letter, 
the superscription of which I recognized as 
that of the editor. I opened the letter with 
an unaccountable trembling at the finger- 
tips. What I found inside was a check for 
three months’ salary, with a notification to 
the effect that in consequence of my great 
success in having that morning made Zhe 
Blunderer the laughing stock of all London, 
the proprietors considered it due recogni- 
tion of my talents that I should not enter 
the office again. For explanation I was 
referred to the enclosed cuttings from that 
day’s daily newspapers. I lifted one of the 
slips from out of the envelope, and what 
then met my eyes caused me to stagger 
back speechless and breathless against the 
wall, for there in that brief announcement 
of the postponement at the last moment of 
‘For Life or Death,’ I saw the evidence of 
the horrible treachery of which I had been 
a victim. The evidence of my own ruin, 
utter and irremediable, stared me in the 
face. I had actually written a detailed re- 
port and criticism of an audience which 
had never assembled, of actors who had 
never appeared, of a piece which had never 
been produced ! 
* * * * * * 
“What need is there for me to tell you 
more, when you can guess the rest for your- 
self? You don’t want to hear that I and 
the papers with which I had been con- 
nected became the by-word and scoff of 
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England, and that Zhe Budlseye in particu- 
lar never survived the shock. Nor do you 
need to be told that the few hundred ene- 
mies whom I had contrived to raise around 
me by my exceeding smartness turned the 
story in all ways so as to tell to my dis- 
advantage, or that my journalistic career, 
which meant my livelihood, was practically 
at an end, if you can understand the char- 
itable eyes with which an editor would be 
apt to look upon that kind of mistake. 
Whatever I tried, wherever I went, London 
or the provinces, it was always the same— 
the black shadow pursued me and closed 
every door in my face. Lizzie, of all the 
world, was the only one who clung to me in 
my trouble, and insisted on carrying out 
her promise and marrying me in the teeth 
of her parents, who threw her off when 
they found her bent on allying herself to a 
pauper. She struggled on by my side for 
two years, comforting and sustaining me in 
our bitterest adversity with her love and 
faith, until one day she died in my arms, 
and the light of my life went out. Then, 
having nothing else in the world to cling 
to, I clung to the drink the while it dragged 
me down, down, down to what I am. 

“One thing more I have to mention,” 
said the sandwich man, as he rose from his 
seat and proceeded to hang the boards 
over his shoulders again ; “it was one day 
some months after the events described 
that I met Scrubby. ‘I can’t for the life of 
me understand how you came to fall into 
that terrible blunder,’ he said, ‘ especially 
after the note I left for you, telling how 
we had all gone down to the theatre on a 
wild-goose chase, only to find that the piece 
was postponed until the following week.’ 

“*Note! Left forme by you!’ I ejacu- 
lated. : 

“« Yes !_-_No! now I come to think of it, 
I didn’t leave the note. I wanted to go 
down to the Parthenon to see the new bur- 
lesque, but I gave it to a man who said he 
would be passing the club and would hand 
itin. Let mesee. Ah! I have it now— 
you know him—Loydall, the Olympian 
heavy lead.’” 
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A VISIT TO DEATH LAKE, FLORIDA. 


BY LIEUT. W. 





» OME years ago, I was 
% stationed at Fort Barran- 
cas, on the west coast 
of Florida, and at the 
mouth of Pensacola Bay. 
It was the custom of the 

military authorities every 
summer, as the sickly season approached, 
to order all the troops stationed in gar- 
risons along the southern coast into camps 
among the pine-trees to escape the fatal 
yellow fever. The camps were selected 
with a view to health and isolation com- 
bined. 

In the year of which I write, we were or- 
dered up into the pine woods about thirty- 
six miles north-west of Pensacola. The 
camp was several miles from the only line 
of railroad then existing in that country, 
and fifteen miles from the nearest settle- 
ment, which happened to be a railroad and 
telegraph station also. The yellow fever 
had already broken out with terrible vio- 
lence in New Orleans, and all the southern 
coast was alarmed. Of course, we were 
obliged to maintain the strictest quarantine 
to prevent any communication between our 
camp and the outside world. This was nec- 
essary, as the country soon became filled 
with refugees from the plague-stricken 
districts, yet it made our existence particu- 
larly doleful. We received fresh meat only 
once a week, and, as it was brought in an 
open cart thirty-six miles in the hot sun, 
the term fresh was about all there was of 
that significance about it. We lived on 
potted meats and canned vegetables and 
fruits almost entirely. Nothing was allowed 
inside the lines except the mails, and even 
they had to be disinfected outside before 
admission. News of the outside world was 
from a week to ten days old, and as the 
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weather was extremely hot, it can be easily 
imagined that our existence was not par- 
ticularly rose-colored. 

Judge, then, of the delight and pleasure 
we all experienced when, one sultry even- 
ing, when the very air was quivering and 
dancing with heat, an old man came into 
camp with a large basket full of beautiful 
little fresh-water fish. How he passed the 
line of sentinels no one cared to inquire, 
the probability being that the guards, 
knowing what a boon he had in his basket, 
winked at his passing. He came direct to 
the line of officers’ tents, and in five min- 
utes had sold all his fish at a good price. 
We asked him where the fish came from, 
and he answered “Death Lake.” I had 
heard of “Death Lake” a number of times, 
and the negroes in the neighborhood always 
spoke of it with bated breath and a myste- 
rious air, so that my curiosity concerning it 
was much aroused. I therefore asked the 
old man to my tent, where I could talk to 
him about it. After he had seated himself 
and taken a drink of cool water, fresh from 
the spring, I asked him the name of the 
fish and when and where he caught them. 

“They be brim, mister, and they wuz 
caught by me early this mawnin’ in the 
lake.” 

“But where is the lake?” I inquired, 
“and why is it called Death Lake ?”’ 

“Wal,” he answered, “it lies about six 
miles from here, in the middle of a big 
swamp, and it is called Death Lake, I 
reckon, because no one can’t git there 
without losing his life.” 

“Yet you have been there, and you are 
alive,” I replied. 

“Yes, but I’ve most lost my life as much 
as a dozen times, and I’m only forty years 
old.” 
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He looked fully seventy, and he was 
much bowed and broken. His eyes were 
deep sunk, and had a watery opaque- 
ness ; his cheeks were sallow, and there 
were only a few straggling white hairs on 
his head. His answer surprised me, and I 
pressed him to tell me his story, which, 
after a while, he did, although he was much 
averse to it. After a time I prevailed upon 
the old man to take me to the lake next 
day. “But it is at your own risk, young 
man,” he said ; “remember, if you dies, I 
told you all about it, and you can’t blame 
me.” 

“Not if I die,’ I replied; “but I am 
strong and healthy, and willing to take the 
tisk,” 

I easily obtained the necessary permis- 
sion to leave the camp, as I was not going 
near the settlements, or where the fever 
existed, and I moreover promised to bring 
back a good string of fish for the command- 
ing officer. The next morning I met the 
old man at daybreak, just outside thé lines, 
and off we started together. He carried 
his large basket and a couple of fish-poles 
made of reeds he had cut in the swamps. 
I carried our lunch and a coffee-pot. 

We tramped for about two hours through 
the woods, till we came to a small river 
called “ Perdido,” from the Spanish word 
for “lost.” ‘Lost River” was a very good 
name for it, as it had its origin in Death 
Lake, and lost itself completely in the 
swamps after many turnings. Close to the 
bank, the old man had a flat-bottomed skiff 
moored, in which we paddled up the stream 
for a half-mile, when we reached the con- 
fines of the large swamp in which Death 
Lake is situated. The scenery here is of 
the typical Florida nature. On either side 
the stream was bounded by the swamp. 
Huge cypress trees lifted their weird limbs 
upward, and long streamers of trailing 
moss floated from them, and even at times 
formed a swinging arch across the entire 
width of the stream. The water was dark 
and sullen, and on the banks, wherever a 
little sunshine happened to strike, half a 
dozen alligators might be seen basking, 
which, on our approach, would flop into 
the water with a tremendous splash. After 
paddling up the sides of the swamp for a 
couple of miles we came to an archway, 
which appeared to have been cut by man 
through the foliage of trees and vines, It 
was not over four feet high and about eight 
wide, and from it the water flowed with a 
scarcely perceptible current. 

“Now, Loot’nent,” said the old man, 


“we've got to go up this creek, and you'll 
have to kneel down like this, for we have 
to stoop pretty low in places.” 

Once inside the arch, it became very 
dark, for though the sun was shining 
brightly outside, it could not penetrate 
through the dense foliage of the vines. 
The little stream turned and twisted in the 
most tortuous channel I ever saw, and often 
it was with difficulty that we managed to 
turn the boat round the sharp and narrow 
corners. At length, after paddling in this 
fashion for over half a mile, we emerged 
into the famous Death Lake. 

Right well had it been named, for the 
very feeling one had in breathing its at- 
mosphere was of death. It seemed more 
like a river than a lake, for though by its 
various windings and twistings it was sev- 
eral miles long, it was never, in its broad- 
est part, over sixty yards wide, and through- 
out most of its length not over twenty 
yards. The banks were lined by immense cy- 
press trees that towered upward toa height 
of eighty feet or more. From their branches 
hung long festoons and trails of Florida 
moss, while the roots of the trees, half out 
of water, assumed such weird and fantastic 
shapes that they seemed like immense ser- 
pents that had become suddenly petrified 
in their writhings. So dense was the foli- 
age that it formed an impenetrable wall to 
both sun and wind, and the sunlight never 
touched the water except between the 
hours of 12 and 2 P.M. Not a breath had 
stirred the waters for years, and they were 
covered to a depth of several inches with 
a green vegetable slime, so that the first 
appearance was that of a beautiful level 
floor, on which one might walk. 

We reached the lake about ten minutes 
before the sun, and there was consequently 
a very strange light over the water. It had 
much the effect of a twilight above, through 
which the sun was breaking, while close to 
the water hung a mist, heavy, silent and 
motionless. But the tops of the trees the 
sun had touched with his master-strokes, 
and created tints more beautiful than could 
any painter’s brush. So still was the place 
that the silence was actually oppressive, 
and, though we were startled at the sound 
of our own voices, we would have been glad 
to have heard the noise of some animal life. 

But all round us was death; no sign of 
life anywhere. No birds in the trees; no 
insects in the air. Even the reptiles and 
snakes avoided the fearful place. To 
breathe such air for an hour, except when 
the sun was directly over the water, would 
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be death to any living creature. Even the 
water was lifeless, and the trees and all 
vegetation were dead, except the moss, 
which lived at the expense of allelse. The 
old man had told me in his queer parlance 
that the lake had no bottom, for although 
he had dropped goo feet of line, he had 
never touched. I had taken the precau- 
tion to bring with me two of my sea trol- 
ling-lines, and fastening them together, 
I had a line 250 feet long. With this I 
sounded in several places, but only proved 
the old man’s words, for I never touched 
bottom. I afterwards learned, as the ex- 
planation of this, that all Western Florida 
is of a limestone formation, and so I pre- 
sume this lake is one of those wonders 
that have their sources far away down in 
the bowels of the earth. 

As soon as the sun touched the water 
we let our fish-lines down to a depth of 
about thirty feet, and soon began to pull 
out very quickly the “ brim ”—a corruption 
of the name of bream. Although, when 
the hand was thrust through the slime, the 
water had a horribly slimy, warm feeling, 
the fish came up cold and firm, showing 
that below the water was clear and cold. 
The fish had the same dull, opaque eyes as 
fish of subterranean caves, proving that 
the vegetable mould on the water’s surface 
had for many years formed a bar to any 
light in the water. 

In the two hours we managed to nearly 
fill our boat, for the fish bit as fast as we 
could throw the line overboard; so about 
two o'clock we stopped, and paddled out 
as quickly as possible to avoid those 
poisonous vapors that killed all animal 
life. Notwithstanding the sport, so weird 
and unearthly strange was the place that 
I was glad to leave it. I could well un- 
derstand its name now, and as we passed 
through the tortuous archway, I thought 
of the many negroes in the old slavery days, 
that escaping to this swamp to find liberty 
found death instead. 

After reaching the river, the old man 
suggested our stopping at a place on the 
banks, where the ground rose in a little 
knoll, and cooking some of our freshly 
caught fish. I agreed to the proposition, 
and as we reached the bank I jumped out 
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and took three or four steps inland, when 
the old man sharply cried, “ Look out, 
Loot’nent! See there!” at the same time 
pointing, as he staod up in the boat, to 
something directly in front of me. I looked 
and beheld, about.a yard from me, a huge 
moccasin snake, the most deadly poison- 
ous reptile of the South upreared to strike 
me. 1 involuntarily took a step backward, 
and as I did so I heard another hiss be- 
hind me, and then others on all sides. One 
quick, horrified glance showed me that I 
was surrounded by at least a dozen of 
these fearful reptiles, all coiled and ready 
to strike. For an instant I was paralyzed 
and unable to move, and it was, perhaps, 
well that it was so, as I should probably 
have stepped on one and been bitten. 

“Move carefully and come away,” the 
old man cried. “If you don’t git close to 
them they can’t hurt you; they’re casting 
their skins.” 

So it proved. It seems that this spot of 
ground, being drier than its surroundings 
and more exposed to the sun, had, by the 
natural instinct of the creatures, been 
selected as the place for the annual chang- 
ing of their skins. While this process is 
going on they are almost incapable of 
motion. Asa rule they will move off when 
disturbed, provided they are not attacked, 
but in this case they could not; but had I 
got within striking distance they would 
have bitten me. I picked my way out very 
daintily, and stepped into the boat, with no 
further desire to eat fish till I got back to 
camp. Indeed, I felt quite faint as I real- 
ized my narrow escape. We paddled down 
the river, soon reached our landing-place, 
and then made a bee-line for camp, which 
we reached just at dark. With such a 
string of fish, my return was heartily wel- 
comed ; but after hearing my adventures, 
no one else seemed anxious to make the 
visit to the lake. 

I wanted to revisit the lake, till one 
morning, about two weeks after my visit, I 
was taken suddenly ill, and before the day 
was over I was unconscious with the ter- 
rible “swamp fever.” I had a long and 
hard fight for my life, and though I con- 
quered in the end, I lost all desire to ever 
see the horrible place again. 
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) T Harvard, and at nearly all other 
American colleges, athletics are 
managed on a plan entirely differ- 
ent from that adopted by most of 
the amateur athletic associatiogs of this country. Asa 
rule, an athletic association has control of all contests 
played upon its grounds, track and field athletics, boat- 
ing, football, baseball, and all other games; but at Cam- 
bridge, the origin and growth of each branch of ath- 
letics has been so distinct in itself, and has had so little 
direct connection with the development of the others, 
that, as a result, each athletic sport is managed by a 
separate organization—the Harvard University Boat 
Club managing the boating interests, the Baseball Club 
taking care of the nine, while the Athletic Association has control only of the winter 
meetings in the gymnasium and the track and field meetings out of doors. 

Of all the Harvard athletic clubs the Athletic Association deserves first mention as 
the club which each year opens the athletic season. If on the first Saturday in March, 
a little after one o’clock in the afternoon, a stranger should happen to pass by the 
Hemenway Gymnasium, his attention would be attracted by an incongruous, closely 
packed crowd, patiently waiting upon the porch and steps. There are small boys with 
pennies tightly clasped in closed fists, poking their elbows into the sides of the “sport,”’ 
who is jotting down his last entry in the book he has just made up on to-day’s games ; 
a few of the ubiquitous unwashed muddying the nicely polished shoes of some dainty 
youths with big canes and high collars, and even a few poorly clad individuals of stu- 
dious mien, with perhaps a book under one arm, who look as if they had crowded into 
the press in order to keep warm, in marked contrast to the contented looking men, 
wrapped in large ulsters and leisurely puffing cigars, who stand just at the edge. The 
crowd is jolly—swaying, jostling, and cracking its jokes, while it eagerly waits till the 
doors are opened to swarm into the gymnasium; for this afternoon is held the first 
winter meeting of the Athletic Association. Presently, by the time the first sparrers 
or wrestlers appear in the ring, every seat is filled, and even standing room whence can 
be had a view of the contestants. 

This meeting is but one of seven that the Athletic Association holds every year ; 
two field meetings, the class games and university games held every fall and every 
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spring, and three winter meetings held in 
the gymnasium. In 1873 the Athletic 
Association had not been formed, and the 
only gymnasium for the use of the students 
was a wretched little structure now used 
as a storehouse; now the Association 
leads all the other colleges in its records, 
- owns a hard cinder quarter-mile track, and 
has the use of one of the best gymnasia, 
if not the best, in America. 

In July, 1874, at Saratoga, was held the 
first intercollegiate athletic meeting be- 
tween American colleges. Due notice of 
this meeting had been sent round to the 
leading colleges, and the interest aroused 
by the proposed contest led to the first ath- 
letic meeting at Cambridge. A notice ap- 
peared in the Harvard Advocate that, if 
sufficient interest was felt by the students, 
some athletic sports would be held in the 
Jarvis Field on the afternoon of Wednes- 
day, June 17th. The program was to con- 
sist of a mile running race, a mile walking 
race, a one hundred yards dash, a three 
hundred yards dash, a running high jump, 
running long jump, and a three-legged 
race; the entrance fee of 50 cents was 
to be used in purchasing cups for prizes, 
and the notice ended with an appeal to the 
students to give the games their generous 
support, so that the college might be 
enabled to select representative men to 
send to the intercollegiate games at Sara- 
toga. No notice of the result of these 
games appeared in the college papers, but 
their success was sufficient to encourage 
four men to enter the Saratoga games, 
where they succeeded in winning last 
place in most of their events, none of their 
records beingtaken. The undergraduates 
seemed to have been stirred up _ by 
this signal defeat, and in the fall of 1874 
the Harvard Athletic Association was 
formed for the purpose of encouraging 
track and field athletics—unknown factors 
in college games at that time—in order 
that the college might be fitly represented 
in intercollegiate contests. 

It is strange in the present period of 
great athletic interest, crowded athletic 
meetings, and Faculty restrictions, to re- 
call those days only fifteen years ago, 
when the undergraduate had to be en- 
couraged to interest himself in athletic 
games. An editorial in the college paper 
in the winter of 1874-5, speaking of the 
formation of the Association, says: 
“While the bodies of the men now at the 
university do not receive a tithe of 
the attention they ought, it is cheering 
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to note that more is being done towards 
inviting that attention than ever before. 
In no other exercise than baseball and 
rowing has there been any emulation, and 
never a general and systematic using of 
any set of muscles sustained throughout 
the year. The average student has been 
physically what he is now. At entering, 
President Eliot describes him as of ‘un- 
developed muscle, a bad carriage and an 
impaired digestion, without skill in out-of- 
door games, and unable to ride, row, 
swim or shoot.’ During his four or six 
years, short of a little spasmodic work now 
and then, he does little towards becoming 
anything else, and with just that body and 
most of these defects he starts into his 
life’s work ; and with growing labor and 
care, and little time to look after his body, 
and no one by to spur him to it, that is 
just about the sort of body he goes through 
life with, generally losing rather than 
gaining vigor and power. A new door 
has been opened for the men who really 
mean to be what they ought physically, 
and it is pleasant to see already signs of a 
brisk rivalry in this direction. The legs— 
long neglected members—are now to be” 
put to their best, and at last we have the 
various foot contests so well known in the 
British universities. They began last fall, 
and the work done then was so little 
above mediocrity that there is strong 
ground to hope for new winners in May. 
All the running was slow, the jumping 
poor, and the walking nothing much.” 
The Association when first formed was 
very primitive. Only about a couple of 
hundred men belonged to it; members 
were given tickets of admission to the 
games, which they could present to their 
friends, while the admission fee, entitling a 
person to a life-membership and free admis- 
sion to all games ever held by the Associa- 
tion was only two dollars. Gradually, as 
the games grew in importance, and interest 
increased, the expenses of the Association 
became heavier ; a track costing about $600 
was laid out on Jarvis Field ; the necessary 
expenses incurred in the winter meetings, 
held in the little gymnasium for the first 
time in 1876, added an annual increase of 
expenditure (the tickets of admission were 
then given away by members), until at last 
the expedient was adopted of laying an 
assessment of fifty cents on all members 
except Freshmen. The task of collecting 
this proved so great, that, of the collectors 
appointed, some resigned, while the others 
confessed their inability to proceed further. 
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THE HEMENWAY 


In 1879 the Harvard Athletic Associa- 
tion, as well as the other athletic clubs, 
received a great stimulus in the erection 
of the Hemenway Gymnasium, the gift 
of Mr. Augustus Hemenway. Fifty years 
before, an attempt had been made to 
found a gymnasium out of doors in the 
Delta where Memorial Hall now stands, but 
the result had been unsuccessful. Again, 
in 1860, a small gymnasium was erected 
at the corner of Broadway and Cam- 
bridge Street, costing something less than 
$10,000 ; but this building had become 
entirely inadequate for the needs of the 
undergraduates, and in 1878 the ground 
was broken for the present erection. When 
finished, it cost, including all its apparatus, 
over $150,000, and is as complete as any 
gymnasium in the country. In the second 
story is a rowing-room for the crew, fitted 
up with hydraulic rowing-machines, while 
a gallery overlooking the main floor of 
the gymnasium makes an excellent running 
track. On the floor below isthe gymnasium 
proper, fitted up with apparatus of every 
description, and at one side, under the 
rowing-room, are lockers and bath-rooms. 





GYMNASIUM. 


In the basement is the “cage,” reserved 
for the winter practice of the nine and the 
lacrosse team; but room is left for nine 
bowling alleys, several hundred more lock- 
ers, a long open space for tug-of-war 
cleats, and a room for the use of fencers 
and sparrers. 

In 1880 the management hit upon the 
happy expedient of setting apart one of 
the winter meetings in the gymnasium 
as a “ Ladies’ Day,” on which only such 
events as the light gymnastics, bar perform- 
ances, jumping, and light-weight sparring 
should be contested, the wrestling and the 
heavy-weight sparring being reserved for 
one of the other meetings. The next year 
another day was added as Ladies’ Day, so 
that only one of the meetings remained 
open to men alone. At first ladies were 
admitted free, the Association trusting to 
this additional attraction to fill their coffers 
from the pockets of the men ; but after the 
success of Ladies’ Day was assured, the 
fair sex was put on an equal footing with 
their escorts, and have since been obliged 
to pay full price ; indeed, they supply the 
principal source of revenue. 
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From the date of their first admission, 
however, they inaugurated a war against 
the sparring exhibitions which occur on 
one of their days. From that time to the 
present they have continually protested 
against it, and just as continually have 
they come in crowds to see it. There 
is in the first President’s report (Harvard 
Athletic Association), after the establish- 
ment of Ladies’ Day, a notice that “the 
ladies ought to understand that if blood 
be drawn in the sparring, the men will not 
leave the ring as they did last year ;’”’ and 
again in a report two years later: “We 
decided last year to have light and feather 
weight sparring on the first Ladies’ Day, and 
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latter are in no way compelled to come 
unless they chose to.” The “large num- 
ber” has continued to come, and the spar- 
ring still continues. 

The financial status of the Association 
was assured by the success of the winter 
meetings in the gymnasium, until, in time, 
it was able to engage a track-master and 
trainer for the men, so that all competitors, 
poor as well as rich, trying for places in 
the team which annually competes for the 
intercollegiate cup, could have an equal 
chance of responsible training. It was 
also able to contribute $1,000 towards the 
construction of the hard cinder track 
round Holmes Field, finished in 1883, and 
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although there was at the time much talk 
against it among a certain number of men, 
we did not find the apparent interest of the 
ladies in any way less, or that their number 
decreased from the year before, although 
it had been extensively advertised for more 
than a month that there was to be spar- 
ring, and it is not to be supposed that many 
of the ladies were ignorant of the fact. that 
they were to see it. Far would it be from 
me to force ladies to look at any event that 
was distasteful to them, but I fail to see 
why the large number who are entertained 
by sparring should be deprived of seeing 
it in our winter meetings because certain 
others object to it, more especially as the 


now is able to pay all the expenses of the 
team which competes at the intercollegiate 
games. Besides the annual income received 
from the winter games, it receives a large 
sum annually from its membership roll. 
Though the fee is but small, only $3.00 for 
a life-membership entitling free admission 
to all games, a regulation forbidding any 
undergraduate to be present at the games 
unless he is a member, annually forces 
nearly the entire freshman class to join. 
There is not space in the limits of an 
article of this nature to mention more than 
a few of the men who have been con- 
nected with the rise and success of this 
Association. Some of them have already 
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a world-wide athletic reputation, while 
many stand at the head of all college 
athletes. The fact that not until four 
years after Harvard’s entry into the Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Association did she win 
the championship cup, but that then she 
won it for seven successive years, shows the 
need that existed originally in the college 
for such an association, besides demon- 
strating the success that has since attended 
it. Mr. E. J. Wendell, ’82, did more in his 
day than any one else, not only to increase 
its prosperity at home, but also to win 
laurels for it in its intercollegiate contesgs ; 
and the names of Soren, Goodwin, Easton, 
Baker, Rogers and Wells show what strong 
representatives the Association has had. 
Out of the twenty-four first prizes that 
Harvard won the first four years she held 
the cup, W. Soren, °83, won seven; he 
gained first prize in every jump in the inter- 
collegiate program —running high, run- 
ning broad, standing high and standing 
broad—besides the pole vault, and in the 
standing high jump holds the best amateur 
record in the world. 

The following table shows the- best 
records made under the Harvard Athletic 
Association in events contested at the in- 
tercollegiate games : 


too Yards Dash . . . . 10S, E. J. Wendell, ‘82. 
220 Yards Dash 22s. W. Baker, ’86. 
50s. W. Baker, ’86. 


440 Yards Dash 
iati-cnile Run 1m. 59 1-5s. G. P. Coggswell, 88. 


Mile Run .. . . . . 4m.383-58. G. B. Morison, ’83. 
Hurdle Race, 120 yards 17 35S. S. R. Bell, ’ox. 
26 4-58. G. S. Mandell, ’89. 


Hurdle Race, 220 yards 


Mile Walk . 6m.50%s. H. H. Bemis, ’87. 


Bicycle Race (2 miles) . . 6m.2i%s. RR. H. Davis, ’o1. 
Running High Jump . 5 ft 10%in. H. L. Clark, "87. 
Pole Vault - . . « Toft.5-8in. R. G. Leavitt, ’8o. 
Throwing Hammer (16 lbs.) 93 ft. 2in. H.B. Gibson, ’88. 


Putting the Shot (16 lbs.) . 


40 ft.1% in. D. B. Chamberlain, 
Running Broad Jump . ‘ 


20 ft. roin. W. Soren, '83. ['86. 


The following records have been made 
in other events: 


125 Yards Dash . ~ + 259. W. Baker, ’86. 
180 Yards Dash. . . . 18s. W. Baker, 86. 
Two-Mile Walk . 5m. 104s, ; Bemis, "87. 
Three-Mile Walk . 24M. 24 2-58. H. H. Bemis, °87. 
Seven-Mile Walk . . 58m. 52s H. H. Bemis, 87. 
Standing High Jump. 5 ft. 1% in. W. Soren, '83. 


Two days after Baker had graduated he 
made a record of 8s. in the 80-yard dash, 
ros. in the roo-yard dash, and 4734s. in 
the 440-yard dash, all three of them count- 
ing as best amateur American records ; 
but, unfortunately, since he had received 
his degree, the Harvard Athletic Associa- 
tion cannot claim these records. W. H. 
Goodwin, ’84, while he was in college, also 
made a record of 1m. 565s. in the half- 
mile run, but as he did not make it in col- 
lege games, this record was also lost to the 
Harvard Athletic Association. 
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The tug-of-war is another event in which 
the Harvard Athletic Association can hold 
no record, but in which it has had no rival. 
The veteran anchor of the team, Easton, 
did more toward introducing science into 
this seemingly unskilful sport than any 
other collegian in the country. The 
amount of skill and team work cultivated 
in this contest at Cambridge is shown by 
the fact that at the last intercollegiate 
games, Harvard presented the class tug- 
of-war team of the senior class, because 
the men had had long experience in pull- 
ing together; and this class team de- 
feated successively Princeton, Columbia, 
and Yale. 

BASEBALL. 


The game of baseball was first intro- 
duced into Cambridge in 1862. Until 
that year no ball club had existed in the 
college, and no record can be found of any 
games previously played. Baseball was 
brought to Cambridge from Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy, by the class which entered 
college from that school in 1862. “In 
December of that year,* George A. Flagg 
and Frank Wright, members of the then 
Freshmen class, and great enthusiasts over 
the game, established the ’66 Baseball Club. 
During the spring of 1863 the interest in the 
new game and class organization became 
very great, and the Cambridge city govern- 
ment granted a petition for leave to use that 
part of the Common near the Washington 
Elm for a practice-ground. Invitations to 
play were sent to many of the colleges, and 
among the first to the Yale class of '66; 
but the latter replied that the game was 
not played by them, although they hoped 
soon to be able to meet a Harvard nine 
on the ball field.” A match was then 
arranged with the Sophomores of Brown 
University, and was played on June 23, 
1863. This was the first intercollegiate 
baseball game ever played by Harvard, and 
resulted in the first of a long line of victories. 
Following is the official score of the game, 
a very different looking affair from our pres- 
ent complicated score card : 


Harvard, 66. Pos. Outs. Runs. Brown,65. Pos. Outs. Runs. 


Banker, mw. 6 3 3 Witter, ee 4 
Wright, P. I 5 Finney, B. «4 2 
Flagg, Ss. 5 2 Brown, § 2 I 
Irons, - A. 2 4 Rees, 28 I 
Fisher, B. 2 4 Spink, B. 2 3 
Greenleaf, cC. 4 2 Deming, oo «4 I 
Nelson, L. 4 2 Brayton, L. 2 3 
Abercrombie, M. 2 3 Judson, _ 66 I 
Tiffany, a 2 Field, x 2 I 

27. (27 27 17 

Umpire—Miller, Lowell Club. Scorers, Harvard—J. J. 


Mason ; Brown—H. S. Hammond. 


* The Harvard Book, vol. ii., page 269. 
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There were but few other college clubs 
at this time, and in order to keep alive the 
interest in the game it was necessary to 
play an annual championship series with 
the strongest local amateur nine that could 
be found. The Lowell Club, of Boston, was 
then the best amateur club in that part of 
the country, and the Harvards chose them 
for their regular opponents. The games 
played on the Boston Common for the 
championship and the possession of the 
silver ball offered as a trophy attracted 
immense crowds, sometimes as many as 
ten thousand people; and not only was 
college interest aroused, but also the 
worthy inhabitants of Boston and Cam- 
bridge became eager and enthusiastic par- 
tisans of their respective nines. 

The first games with the Lowells were 
played by the class nine of ’66; but in 1864 
the other classes, having taken up the 
game, united their forces and formed the 
University Baseball Club. The entire con- 
trol of the University nine, from its organ- 
ization until the fall of 1866, was left with 
the catcher, Flagg, and the pitcher, Wright 
—the former managing the players in the 
field. The old ground on Cambridge Com- 
mon was abandoned, and the Delta, now 
covered in part by Memorial Hall, was 
turned into a ball-field. The games with 
the Lowells were continued as the princi- 
pal event of the season until about 1870; 
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for practice, the nine playing against the 
various college and professional nines, 
and occasionally getting a game with 
George Wright’s famous old team, the Red 
Stockings of Cincinnati. 

In the summer of 1870 the nine spent 
nearly the entire vacation in an extended 
tour through the West, playing all the 
principal amateur clubs and many of the 
professionals, and winning forty-four out 
of the fifty-four games they played. Their 
greatest victory was over the Niagaras, in 
which they made 62 runs to their oppo- 
nents’ 4, and 49 base hits with a total of 
68, for 8 hits by the Niagaras. The latter 
philosophically accepted their defeat, de- 
claring that they could not expect to play 
ball successfully against a nine whose 
reputation was comparatively world-wide. 
The account in a contemporary paper, of 
the game against the old Cincinnati Red 
Stockings is interesting as showing what 
the general opinion at that time was of 
Harvard’s club. The Red Stockings was 
the old champion nine in which the veter- 
ans George Wright, Harry Wright, Leon- 
ard and McVey first made their reputa- 
tions as ball players. ‘‘ Never before in 
the history of the Union Grounds has so 
exciting a struggle taken place as that of 
yesterday between the Harvard University 
and the first nine of the Cincinnati Club. 
We heard many intimate that if the local 
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favorites were beaten on their own grounds, 
something hitherto unheard of, they pre- 
ferred that the deed of baseball glory should 
be accomplished by the gentlemen players 
from Cambridge, rather than by the more 
dreaded professionals from the East. The 
game was remarkably close, the Harvards 
outplaying their opponents at the bat and 
in the field; but at a critical moment 
in the last innings, professional training 
showed its superiority over amateur ex- 
citability, and the Red Stockings won by 
20 to 17.” The game at the time was 
considered “one of the most remarkable 
on record—remarkable for the inferiority 
both at the bat and on the field, of a club 
of professionals who ought on their record 
to defeat their amateur opponents easily. 
Nothing but sheer luck saved the Red 
Stockings from a defeat which would have 
been honorable because administered them 
by the Harvards.” 

This was what might be called the un- 
collegiate period of Harvard baseball, for 
all of Harvard’s most important games 
were played with other than college teams ; 
indeed, there were none of the latter who 
could compete with her. From 1867 until 
1874 she did not lose a single game to any 
college, although annually playing their 
best nines. Of the many crack players dur- 
ing this period, A. McC. Bush, ’71, stands 
head and shoulders over all others. He 
played in one hundred and four games, 
was captain for one year, and his success 
in that office is shown by the fact that Har- 
vard never lost a game to an amateur club 
during his captaincy.* 

There is no time to trace further the 
development of baseball at Harvard, and, 
indeed, there would be little point in doing 
so; for the game there has simply kept 
pace with its progress throughout the rest 
of the country. I have purposely given 
this short sketch of the introduction of the 
game to showtheearly importance attached 
to it at Cambridge, the prominent part that 

* Most of my material on the history of baseball I have 


taken from an article by W. D. Sanborn, published ten years 
ago in the Harvard Book.—J. M. H. 
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the latter took in introducing the game 
among American colleges, and the general 
reputation that the nine had at that time. 
The significant remark in the Cincinnati 
papers about ‘the gentlemen players from 
Cambridge,” and many other comments of 
a similar kind, were made at a time when 
Harvard played many games against pro- 
fessionals—a privilege now forbidden. 

Up to the present date, however, the 
game has retained its popularity, although 
no longer can the college boast of seven 
successive years without losing an inter- 
collegiate game. After 1874 the team grad- 
ually began to find more formidable oppo- 
nents among the other colleges, especially 
Princeton and Yale; but, nevertheless, 
Harvard won the college championship 
in 1876, 1877, 1878, and 1879. Tyng and 
Ernst, the famous battery of this period, 
still figure in the minds of the under- 
graduates as traditional heroes. Then an 
Intercollegiate Baseball Association was 
formed by a large number of the colleges ; 
but not until 1885, under the captaincy of 
Winslow, ’85, and with the battery work of 
Nichols and Allen, did Harvard again win 
the college championship ; but then she 
won every one of the ten championship 
games, and twenty-four out of the twenty- 
five played during the whole season. Then 
followed the withdrawal from the large col- 
lege league, the formation of the smaller 
one with Yale and Princeton, and the dis- 
comfiture of the Harvard nine by the 
present Yale pitcher, Stagg. If any one 
wishes to understand the position that 
baseball occupies in the college, it is only 
necessary to go out on Holmes Field at the 
annual Harvard-Yale match the day after 
Class Day. Games are played then which 
throw the old Harvard-Lowell games on 
Boston Common completely in the shade. 
A large part of the unpleasantly critical 
element is excluded by enclosed grounds 
and an admission fee; but their places 
are taken by thousands and thousands of 
enthusiasts, less critical, but even more 
demonstrative. 


To be continued. 
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BY C. M. LITWIN. 


A FRIEND of mine sent me, not long ago, 
the recently published translation of Count 
Tolstoi’s “The Snow Storm.” I had not 
read it in the original, but the translation 
was a good one, and this little picture of a 
ride in a snow-storm, drawn by a master’s 
hand, vividly recalled to my mind many of 
my traveling experiences during ten years 
of active service in Russia. 

One of them—I don’t know why—pre- 
sented itself to my mind with more persist- 
ence than the others, and I have not been 
able to resist the temptation of putting it 
on paper. I hasten to say, for fear of 
giving a bad opinion of myself beforehand, 
it will not be an account of a ride in a 
snow-storm, nor a description of such a 
storm, although I have seen many and have 
often felt their embraces. Who, after hav- 
ing read the Count’s little gem, would dare 
attempt a description of a snow-storm? 
Would it not be the same as to attempt to 
paint a subject treated by Rembrandt, or to 
mold another “Statue of Liberty ?” 

My tale is simply about an exciting ride 
taken in the winter, but early in the season, 
with but little snow on the ground—for Rus- 
sia—while I was in a very excited state of 
mind over an event that was of more im- 
portance to me then than the still pending 
Oriental question or any other question of 
either hemisphere, namely, the wedding 
and the wedding-ball of a girl with whom 
we had all been, or imagined ourselves to 
be, a little in love. But I see that mature 
age is not always a sufficient safeguard 
against excitement, and I confess that with 
this glance back at those happy days I 
begin to feel something of that youthful 
nervousness, always aspiring to something, 
always wishing for something, and to put a 
check on it I begin my tale. 

My headquarters were in Ladoga, the 
county seat of the district of the same 
name, in the Province of St. Petersburg. 
The town is situated on the Lake of 
Ladoga, at the mouth of the river Wol- 
chow, which is large, but very dangerous 
for navigation on account of its rapids. 
This stream forms a link in the water- 
system connecting the Caspian Sea with 
St. Petersburg and the Baltic. 

The situation of Ladoga, its streets and 





buildings, have little of picturesqueness, 
except the old church built on a slight 
elevation just where the river enters the 
lake. On the high tower of this church, 
almost at its summit, and on the side facing 
the lake, there is a niche, protected from 
rain and wind by a pane of glass. Within 
this niche is placed a picture of the Holy 
Mother, lighted by several lamps burning 
day and night. These are kept there by 
the donations of the fishermen and sailors, 
who hold the holy picture in great venera- 
tion. They look for it from afar, not only 
with the eagerness of a Cunarder’s captain 
watching through his glass for Sandy 
Hook or the Fastnet lights, but also as 
worshipers, raising their eyes and hearts 
to the Holy Mother with her Infant, im- 
ploring help and protection in their lives 
of hardship and danger; for navigation 
on the lake is very dangerous from under- 
currents, and I have often heard marine 
officers say that they would rather cross 
the ocean than make a trip on this lake. 

The town of Ladoga contains only a few 
thousand inhabitants, but, since it is a 
county seat, all the government officers, 
military and civil, are obliged to live there 
with their families. If you add the staffs 
of the various regiments which are sta- 
tioned there in turn, and several wealthy 
landowners of the nobility, you can imag- 
ine that life in Ladoga is gay. 

In no other country than Russia are 
there so many private dancing parties, sup- 
pers—or rather midnight dinners—and all 
sorts of amusements, any one of which is, 
for the most part, a pretext for eating, 
drinking and gambling. Even among ladies, 
every game of cards is played for money, in 
a country where the paternal government 
says: “You cannot read; I will read for 


you. You cannot write; I will write for 
you. You cannot think; I will think for 
you.” Questions of public interest there 


are none. If there is a vacancy in an office, 
every one knows the Czar will make the 
appointment. If there is a famine, every 
one says the Czar will send bread; thou- 
sands will die meanwhile, but this is no 
matter. If there is a war, every one pro- 
claims, “Our little father, the Czar, will 
beat them; our mother, Russia, is invin 
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cible; let him [the enemy] come, we will 
bury him under our caps.” One is only 
permitted to think how to win more at 
cards, how to eat more and not make him- 
self ill, how to drink more and not be 
made drunk, although this last condition 
is not considered at all degrading. On the 
contrary, it awakens in every one charitable 
feelings, quite naturally, for every one ex- 
pects to be drunk himself, if not to-day, 
then, surely, to-morrow. It is really edify- 
ing to see how a mantle of charity is 
thrown over one who is drunk, and how 
tenderly he is carried home to bed—more 
tenderly, indeed, than one who may have 
had the misfortune to slip and break his 
leg. But the young men do not think 
merely of cards, eating and drinking, 
although they do not lose much time 
before entering upon these delights, and 
almost all show, very early, a genius for 
them, probably by way of inheritance. The 
adherents and the advocates of the theory 
of inherited inebriety would find in Russia 
their task greatly simplified. In case of a 
hiatus in the genealogical record, or in case 
of the utter impossibility of tracing one, 
they would not be obliged to make a salto 
mortale to Noah. Stretching out their fin- 
gers triumphantly, they could at once point 
out son, father and grandfather drunk in 
company. 

There is, however, a time when a young 
man, even in Russia, thinks more of danc- 
ing and flirtation than of anything else, 
and when he under no circumstances would 
omit a dancing party or a ball, to say 
nothing of a wedding-ball. A wedding 
and a wedding-ball were on the program 
for the next day. I was young, recently 
graduated, held quite an enviable office 
under government, and had been chosen 
by the bride to hold the crown — not of 
diamonds, but of tinsel—over her head at 
the wedding ceremony during her triple 
promenade round the pulpit, hand in hand 
with her fiancé, which, according to the 
Greek rite, is a symbol of the Gordian 
knot. 

But something still better my stars had 
destined for me. It was that the dear girl, 
just lost to all others except her husband, 
had selected me from a score of aspirants 
to lead the mazurka with her at the end of 
the ball. No sympathetic soul will wonder 
that, under these circumstances, I thought 
myself of no less importance for the events 
of the coming day than Bismarck for the 
Vaterland, and that while hurrying on all 
the necessary preparations for my personal 
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appearance, I was plotting to prolong the 
mazurka at least one hour beyond the 
usual time. 

Perhaps some one will question how it 
was that the honor of dancing the prin- 
cipal dance with the bride was bestowed 
on me, and not reserved for the bride- 
groom. Well, there were two reasons of 
the best kind. The first—a secret I will 
not tell; but the other, known to all La- 
doga, was as follows: The groom’s left leg 
was shorter than the right. This misfor- 
tune naturally prevented him from danc- 
ing that fiery dance. Besides this, he 
belonged to that body of dignitaries en- 
trusted by the Father of all Russia with 
the power of deciding the fate of poor 
delinquents, no matter in what category. 
Russia has her points of etiquette. Was 
it possible for such a dignitary to hop for 
hours through a mazurka? Certainly not. 
Even if both his legs had been of the same 
length, he could not have done it, for his 
shoulders were already loaded with a ter- 
rible weight of responsibility. To please 
his own humane heart, and to please all the 
living steps above him, up to the highest, 
who—no matter what Roman numeral is 
appended to his name—is considered to 
be endowed with the most humane heart 
of all, our dignitary had often to decide 
a question, frequently put to Russian rul- 
ers : which penalty would be the most hu- 
mane, several thousand strokes of the 
knout, under which the sufferer might 
possibly die ; or twenty years in the mines, 
where he would probably die? 

Now, since this subject is at present so 
eloquently presented before the world in 
a work—for which, oh, so many thousands 
of hearts are praying that it may bring 
the same blessed results as “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” —I will only say that my bride- 
groom, being in a constant dilemma him- 
self on that point, carried his neck bent 
forward in addition to his mismatched 
legs. 

The evening before the wedding and the 
ball my preparations were all accomplished 
to my satisfaction. My new uniform, new 
epaulets, new boots, fitting so tightly that 
I could scarcely walk in them, but made to 
my special order by the most reliable shoe- 
maker in Ladoga, new white gloves — in 
one word, everything new—lay spread 
about in my room on tables and chairs. 
Imagine, then, my dismay, when, at five 
o’clock in the evening, I received a dis- 
patch ordering me to go at once on a very 
important service to a place at a distance 
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of ninety-six versts (about sixty miles) from 
Ladoga. 

In spite of my own excited anticipation 
of to-morrow’s enjoyment, I must say that 
I was more tormented by the thought of 
the disappointment of the poor girl. What 
would she think? What would she feel? 
Would she not even consider my absence 
as a bad omen for all her future life? To 
be absent! No, even for the Czar’s sake 
I was incapable of such treachery. But 
what could I do? To report myself sick 
was impossible, for in that case I could not 
appear at the ball. Delay was out of the 
question. I was obliged to go. Fortu- 
nately I could calculate upon performing 
my duties there before noon of the next 
day, and it only remained to be sure if I 
could make the journey with the speed 
of the wind. But I would not allow any 
obstacles to give me uneasiness. I knew 
I could make the 192 versts easily in 
nineteen hours, and having twenty-seven 
hours before me, I calculated upon having 
plenty of time, both for the business and 
the journey. 

So, without losing any time, I packed 
what was necessary for the trip, sent at 
once for the post-horses, and ran to com- 
municate the bad news to my partner. 
As I anticipated, she was much startled, 
but by giving her the most solemn prom- 
ises that I would return coé@te que cotte in 
time for the ball, at eight o’clock the next 
evening, I succeeded in calming her. 

As I have mentioned before, it was in 
the beginning of winter, so I traveled in a 
sleigh. I left Ladoga at half-past six in 
the evening, and arrived at my destination 
about three o'clock in the morning, without 
any accident. Ordering at the post station 
a samovar, | made tea for myself, drank 
several cups, gave orders that I should be 
aroused at six in the morning, and with- 
out undressing, wrapped myself in my fur 
cloak, and, pushing under my head my 
leather traveling pillow, fell asleep on the 
station sofa. 

I was aroused punctually as I had 
ordered at six, and after the blessing of 
Russia—the samovar—had fulfilled its 
morning duty, I hastened to mine. As 
I said, I had fully decided to rid my 
hands of the unwelcome business in a 
very few hours, but I counted without my 
host. Some individuals who were called 
as witnesses, but had not in view a wed- 
ding hop, arrived late, and the village au- 
thorities, who could not guess the reason 
of my feverish zeal in the Czar’s service, 
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moved and acted with the habitual slow- 
ness and apathy of the Russian peasant. 
In short, it was already one o’clock in the 
afternoon when the last document was 
duly signed, witnessed, and packed in my 
portfolio. I rushed into my furs and 
through the door, before which the ¢rajka 
had been standing for more than an hour, 
the horses and the jamszczyk shivering 
with the cold, and the bells tinkling. 

I threw myself into the low, spacious 
sleigh, well filled with straw, and shouted 
to the jamszczyk : 

“ Poszol!” (Go.) 

A promise of one ruble if he would 
make the next station, a distance of six- 
teen versts, in one hour, did not fail to 
produce the desired effect. The horses, 
stimulated by the wild shouts of the jam- 
szczyk, and by the wh»p, on the end of 
which stuck the promised ruble, ran, as 
the French say, ventre @ terre, and the 
next village was reached at but seven min- 
utes past two. 

The day was clear, but a strong north- 
wester, blowing fiercely, made the air bit- 
terly cold. Snow having fallen some few 
days previously, the road was excellent, 
and my only fear was that I might fail to 
find horses at some station. In this case 
there would be no help. Every one, even 
the Governor-general himself, if he arrives 
unexpectedly, must wait till the return of 
the first span, and till the regulation two 
hours for feeding the exhausted beasts 
passes away. But, trusting to my good 
luck, and still more to the secret prayers 
of my partner in the mazurka, I drove 
such gloomy anticipations as far as possi- 
ble from my mind. 

The starosta met me at the door of the 
station, which was at the same time his 
house, invited me to enter and to warm 
myself with a cup of tea. I declined, and 
having no heart to ask the question 
dreaded by each traveler : “‘ Are the horses 
at hand?” said that I was in a great hurry 
and wished to go at once. He said, “ All 
right!” and I entered the room resolving 
to be polite and patient, knowing by ex- 
perience that in many cases politeness and 
patience produce more effect than shout- 
ing and commands. Besides this, I was 
sure my former driver would not fail to 
tell his comrades that I was a “ good fare.” 
Scarcely ten minutes had passed when the 
starosta came in, announcing : “ The horses 
are ready.” 

With a light heart I hurried out, but my 
satisfaction was a little checked by seeing 
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that instead of three horses there were only 
two. I asked the s¢arosta for the reason, 
and received the answer that all the jam- 
szczyks were out, and that he would send 
his own boy, whom he could not risk with 
a trojka, At the same moment a little bit 
of a chap came out of the zzda. He was 
not more than twelve years old, but looked 
bright and smart: he was dressed in the 
full costume of a genuine samszczyk, and 
held in his hand his short whip, which he 
snapped with the air of a connoisseur. 
Approaching the horses deliberately, he 
walked round them, and imitating in every 
movement an old jamszczyk, he began to 
examine and to try by shaking the differ- 
ent parts of the harness, showing an es- 
pecial fondness for the big bell hanging 
over the head of the horse in the shafts. 
He was evidently convincing himself that 
everything was in order for the event—so 
important for him—of driving a real officer 
with a star on his cap, instead of a simple 
peasant-delegate. Meanwhile the s¢arosta 
helped me into the sleigh, seated me on 
my leather cushion, and piled heaps of 
straw round my legs and feet, pressing it 
so that it was impossible for me to move. 
As the cold was increasing, I abandoned 
myself to his tender care, which I could 
but consider as a mark of atonement for 
the missing third horse. 

Everything being ready, I said “Go!” 
and the little boy, faithful to the end to 
the great réle he was performing, took off 
his big cap, crossed himself hastily thrice 
—as every Russian does before any impor- 
tant, doubtful or dangerous occasion — 
seized the reins, threw himself coquettishly 
on the front edge of the sleigh, leaving his 
short legs hanging out, and in the manner 
of a well-bred yamszczyk, turned toward me 
his merry face, without disturbing his acro- 
batic posture, and asked, “ Are you ready, 
sir?” 

I gave a nod with my head just sticking 
out from the big collar of my fur coat, and 
the starosta said, “With God, Vaniusha 
[Johnny], and take care.” Vaniusha re- 
plied, “All right!” and addressing the 
horses, sang out with his silvery voice, 
“Eh, you, my little doves!’’ The doves 
started, the bells jingled, and off we went. 

Now, I must confess that in my heart I 
was wickedly glad to have for a driver a 
child ; “cet dge est sans pitié,” as the great 
fabulist has said, and I knew he would not 
spare the little doves, even without the 
one ruble pour boire. 

The village being situated on a steep 
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hill, the road from the station went rapidly 
down at a grade which could delight only 
a tobogganist. Besides this the road was 
not wide, and was bordered with zzdas and 
fences on both sides. The passers-by 
greeted Vaniusha, and the village belles, 
attracted by the sounds of our chime, 
peeped out of the windows. That the lit- 
tle rogue, being well aware of the general 
admiration, felt himself in the seventh 
heaven, and was as proud as a peacock, he 
proved by an impatience which brought 
us both within a hair’s breadth of a bad 
end. 

Not waiting to reach the plains, he be- 
gan to tickle the tender parts of the side 
horse with his short whip. The tickled 
horse, knowing very well there are no flies 
in winter, instead of using his tail for self- 
protection, used his leg and kicked fierce- 
ly. Unfortunately, during this perform- 
ance, the whiffle-tree became entangled in 
his legs. There is no difference between 
the animals of a civilized and an uncivil- 
ized country, and every one can easily 
guess what happened. The kicks were 
redoubled, and the shaft-horse, alarmed 
by his neighbor’s actions, kicked too, and 
both started on a wild race. The fright- 
ened Lilliputian dropped the lines and 
grasped the sleigh with both hands. I 
had no time to seize the reins before the 
sleigh tipped over. I was imprisoned in 
my seat by the straw tightly packed round 
my feet, so my body was forced to follow 
all the zigzags of the half-overturned 
sleigh, dragged furiously downward by the 
runaway “doves,” which seemed, indeed, 
to possess wings. 

How long this lasted I cannot tell, for, 
thanks to the concussions that I received, 
and the dizzy speed in such an unaccus- 
tomed position, I lost all consciousness. 

When I came to my senses I found my- 
self stretched on the road. Hastening to 
get on my feet as quickly as I could, I be- 
gan to examine myself, and was very glad 
to find everything all right. 

I heard shouts of men running toward 
me, and perceived at some distance behind 
me the poor boy, now without his whip 
and without -his big cap, standing in the 
middle of the road, bitterly crying and 
nursing one hand tenderly with the other. 
Far ahead spasmodic sounds of a bell re- 
sounded, and turning in that direction I 
saw my horses running round a mill which 
stood isolated beyond the village, just as 
if they had been performing a chariot-race 
at a circus. 
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I rushed to the boy and asked what was 
the matter. His pitiful sobs did not per- 
mit him to utter a single word, and I was 
afraid he had broken his arm. 

Meanwhile the starosta and a crowd of 
moujiks reached us. Little Johnny was 
brought into the nearest zzda and un- 
dressed. A careful examination by a zaa- 
char (village quack), fortunately present 
in the crowd, having been made, I was 
glad to learn from the mouth of the ora- 
cle that the bones were sound, though the 
wrist was sprained. 

Several moujiks, who had run to catch 
the horses, brought them to the door, and 
my gun, portfolio, and other things scat- 
tered on the road were soon recovered. 

This restored me to my full conscious- 
ness, and I exclaimed, “ The mazurka! ” 

Without losing a moment, I thrust my 
hand into my pocket, gave to the still sob- 
bing Vaniusha a “blue” (five paper ru- 
bles), and, addressing the starosta, said 
that I must go on at once. 

The _ starosta, whose conscience now 
pricked him doubly for having economized 
on the third horse (for use of which he 
had already pocketed the post-fare), and 
for trusting a life precious to the Czar’s 
service to such childish hands, declared 
at once that he would drive himself. The 


station-house being now a half-mile away, 


not to lose time, he snatched, without much 
ceremony, from the nearest bystanders, 
things necessary to protect him from the 
cold, and we started. 

Although this occurrence made me lose 
more than a half-hour, each minute of 
which was precious to me, I rendered 
thanks from my heart to Providence for 
my preservation from having my head 
split in two on a fence or on the corner of 
an izba. 

The wind increased constantly, and 
snow began to fall and to melt on my 
nose, so I wrapped myself closely in my 
furs, and, feeling some fatigue from the 
excitement, sat perfectly quiet. Not so my 
driver. At first he was as still as a mouse, 
probably fearing or expecting some strong- 
ly flavored words from me, which he was 
sure he had deserved; but, seeing me so 
quiet, his own feelings began to wander in 
other directions. He grew angry. Had 
he not enough reason? His poor boy in- 
jured, and himself, instead of sitting in a 
warm 7zéa and sipping tea, obliged to per- 
torm the duty of a jamszczyk. Who was 
guilty of all this? Certainly the doves, 
and to them he now turned all his atten- 
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tion. The whip, being now in the paternal] 
hands, began to perform the paternal duty 
of bygone times. The doves could make 
no mistake this time about flies or mos- 
quitoes, and had no time to kick. They 
ran at the top of their speed. f 

As it always was, and probably always 
will be—the one suffers, the other rejoices. 
So the doves suffered and I rejoiced as 
they devoured the space, and I flew with 
the speed of a state messenger bearing to 
the White Czar the news of a new victory 
of his army. In less time than any tip 
could have brought it about, we reached 
the next village, and, without any delay, 
I proceeded farther. The next stage was 
a long one, twenty-two versts, and the 
road led through the woods. Once in the 
woods, the wind could not be felt so 
severely. Darkness was coming on, and I 
felt sleepy. Moving hither and thither on 
my seat, and sliding down a little, I fell 
into quite a comfortable position and 
began to doze. My dreams, which con- 
stantly represented to my mind a brilliant- 
ly lighted hall, with its peculiarly scented 
atmosphere and incoherent rustle, all the 
beauties in their ball-dresses, and my still 
more beautiful partner of the mazurka, 
were interrupted by a sense of the cessa- 
tion of motion, and by a voice saying, 
“ Barin [sir], eh, Barin / do you see?” 

“What is there?” 

“Wolves !” 

Indeed, straining my eyes to pierce the 
darkness, I perceived in the distance some 
points of light moving to and fro. I could 
hear indistinct howlings, too. 

“The deuce!” thought I; “what shall 
we do now?” 

It seemed to me strange to meet, at this 
season, with a pack of wolves. The frosts 
had only begun, the snow was not deep, 
and generally these beasts venture out of 
their retreats only when driven by hunger. 
But I knew very well, too, that in such an 
encounter the most dangerous thing is to 
stop or to retreat. Even wolves respect 
courage. So, seizing my double-barreled 
gun, I said to the jamszczyk, “Go! go fast, 
but steadily, and do not stop under any 
circumstances.” 

He started, but soon stopped again. 
Seeing that mildness would have no effect 
here, I applied to his head the strongest 
argument that I could, not neglecting, in 
spite of the darkness, to hit with my fist 
the lurking-place of his nerve of courage, 
indicated by Lavater. This plan worked, 
and, with the flash of an electric transmit- 
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ter, he passed on the blow to the running 
nerves of the horses. They flew. The 
jamszczyk thrashed them without mercy, 
the bells jingled madly, and I, holding my 
gun in both hands, tried at the same time, 
by all possible means, not to tumble out of 
‘the sleigh. The points of light grew nearer, 
the howlings became more distinct, but it 
seemed to me as if it were dogs. 

So it proved. Soon we came on a gypsy 
camp. 

It was after seven in the evening when 
we reached the next station, and I had 
only one more before me. Being obliged 
to wait some time for fresh horses, and 
seeing that it would be impossible to arrive 
at the very beginning of the ball, I began 
to grow restless in spite of the conviction 
that the dear girl would never doubt my 
intentions, and would not pout her charm- 
ing lips by way of punishing me for the 
moments of suspense. 

At last the horses were announced, and 
I could proceed, but a new disappointment 
was in store for me. The horses, being 
still tired from a previous trip, showed 
themselves provokingly obedient to the 
regulation speed, and all my own and the 
jamszczyk’s efforts to urge them on proved 
useless. It was half-past nine when we 
reached the Wolchof. I think I have for- 
gotten to say that my route being on the 


right side of the river, which was not yet 


frozen, I had to cross it. There was no 
bridge, and I think there never will be. 
Communication being made by a ferry- 
boat, built and handled on the ante-dilu- 
vian principles, but quite safe in calm 
weather, I had now to cross the river on it 
once more. Generally it takes half an hour 
for the floating apparatus to make each 
trip, but I was prepared for this. 

Imagine my surprise, then, when the 
ferryman—a weather-beaten ex-fisherman 
—who knew the lake and the river as well 
as his own five fingers, announced that the 
ferryboat was on the other side, and in 
such weather it could not cross the river. 

Having made the last half of my way 
almost entirely through the woods, I was 
not aware of the increased fury of the ele- 
ments. But now, jumping from the sleigh 
and approaching the river, I could con- 
vince myself of its condition. 

Indeed it was an ugly sight. The wind 
blowing a gale, and coming from the lake, 
stopped the current of the river and raised 
its water. Not only white-caps, but whole 
mountains of waves were rolling in fierce- 
ly, throwing foam and spray high in the 
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air. I saw there was no use even in prom. 
ising a kingdom for a ferry. My feelings 
fell to a point below zero. So near to my 
goal, and at the same time so far from it! 
Nevertheless, I turned to the ferryman 
and asked him if there was no other way 
to cross the river. He said if I wished he 
would take me over in his little dory. I 
had noticed the little nutshell before, and 
always wondered how it could carry such 
a big sail without tipping over. But to 
think of it now! The bold proposal of 
the tar made me shudder. It was true 
that I might expect to be drowned that 
night, but though the Wolchow bubbled, 
sparkled and foamed, better than the driest 
product of the famous widow—it was not 
champagne. 

Again I questioned the man whether 
there were no other means for crossing. 
He replied that, if I insisted upon it, I 
could have the large rowboat, adding that 
there were some men, who had already 
waited several hours in the ferry-house, to 
whom he had refused the boat, but that an 
officer must be accommodated, and that 
he was sure they would be glad to row me 
and themselves over. 

I hastened to the shabby ferry-house, 
and found the company scattered about 
the floor asleep. Arousing them as quick- 
ly as I could, I explained to them the 
situation. 

They were four in all—two peddlers 
and two peasants. Unanimously I was 
proclaimed captain, and we went to the 
boat at once. 

I took the seat at the stern and seized 
the rudder. One of the peddlers took one 
oar, one of the peasants took the other. 
The second peddler, still half asleep, tum- 
bled into the dancing boat, and we only 
waited for the remaining countryman. 

What was my astonishment when I per- 
ceived him dragging something that did 
not wish to go? What was it? What new 
passenger? Before he reached the boat, 
however, I could guess by the squeals and 
peculiar noises which my ear caught amid 
the howling of the wind and the roaring of 
the river, that it was a pig. 

Now, this was too much. My very epau- 
lets revolted against such a thing. To go 
on a perilous expedition in company witha 
pig, and, if successful, to divide the honors 
with the pig ! 

I protested hotly. The owner of the 
pig implored, and the crew—true to tradi- 
tion— revolted against the captain and 
voted for the pig. 
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What could I do? The chances were 
equal. Without me they could not have 
the boat ; without them I could not man- 
age it. 

Fortunately-at that critical moment—for 
to resist would be to lose the mazurka, 
and to yield to lose authority, and heaven 
knows of what those Tartars would not be 
capable in case of danger, once in the 
middle of the stream!—a brilliant idea 
struck me. I have acknowledged already 
my ignorance of nautical principles, but I 
had read in my boyhood, like every one 
else, some piratical novels, and the idea of 
ballast flashed through my mind. 

The pig would be our ballast! And 
with this in view, I ordered the men to 
bind the pig’s legs and throw it into the 
bottom of the craft. 

The ferryman having once more warned 
me to keep the boat constantly headed 
to the southwest, said to us, ‘* Now, with 
God!” the two improvised oarsmen bent 
to the oars, and we started. 

On the river it was pitch dark. I could 
barely see the forms of my companions. 
The boat danced wildly ; nevertheless, I 
was in high spirits—I was advancing. The 
boat was large and in good condition, as 
the ferryman had assured me. All fears 
of capsizing disappeared from my mind, 
thanks to my bright idea of the ballast, 
which now lay gently grunting just in the 
centre of the boat. Besides, I had under 
my command two men in reserve to relieve 
the two oarsmen in case of their being ex- 
hausted, and we were provided with spare 
oars. 

How long we pulled and struggled with 
the river I cannot say, for I began to lose 
all idea of time. Twice already the oars- 
men had relieved each other, and in spite 
of this they began to show signs of ex- 
haustion. It seemed to me we were not 
advancing at all. Suddenly the boat be- 
gan to dance violently. From this I con- 
cluded that we must be in the middle of 
the river. To cheer up the crew, I com- 
municated to them my nautical observa- 
tions, but just at this moment a huge wave 
raised us high up, and another, as in a 
fury of jealousy, struck us vehemently. 
The boat made a terrible lurch. The 
frightened men raised cries of terror, and— 
worst of all—the pig began to squeal hor- 
ribly, and, struggling with its bound legs, 
began to throw itself hither and thither. 
I was frightened. I thought the struggling 
animal would surely upset the boat; and 
in my turn I howled out, with a voice of 
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which I am sure a captain possessed of 
the strongest lungs would not be ashamed, 
“Overboard with the pig!” But this com- 
mand, instead of ameliorating the situa- 
tion aggravated it in the most unexpected 
way. Its owner threw himself flat on the 
beast to protect it. The pig, taken by sur- 
prise, and misjudging the man’s intention, 
redoubled its tossings, and the man fol- 
lowing each of them with his body, put 
the boat in real danger. 

Already I was prepared to give a new 
command, “Overboard with the two 
pigs!” but hesitated for one moment. 

At that time I had never killed any- 
one—though I must confess to having 
afterwards sacrificed the lives of a few 
stupid Circassians who dared to fight 
against the White Czar for their beautiful 
mountains and their liberty—and I was 
glad that I hesitated. The man proved 
stronger than the pig, overpowered it with 
his weight, and both man and pig lay still. 

The boat recovering its buoyancy began 
again to follow the motions of the waves. 
At the same moment I perceived the lights 
of Ladoga, but to my horror those lights, 
instead of vanishing to the right, vanished 
rapidly towards the left: I jumped on my 
feet and shouted, “For your lives, men, 
pull stronger; we are drifting into the 
lake!” 

A new struggle—a struggle for our lives 
—began. Each of us knew well that once 
in the lake in such weather and darkness, 
we were lost. The men threw their sheep- 
skins off. I did the same with my fur. 
We did not need them—we were bathed 
in perspiration. 

How long it lasted again I cannot tell. 
It seemed an eternity, and in spite of our 
utmost efforts the lights vanished more and 
more to the left. 

Suddenly I felt something strike my 
head. My cap was snatched off, and in- 
stinctively throwing my hand up to catch 
it, I struck a rope. I seized it frantically, 
and shouted, “A rope! catch hold!” 

The pig’s master was now the first to 
follow my command, and at the same time 
I felt that the boat was striking something 
hard. This proved to be a huge barge. 
A merciful Providence had guided us just 
under the rope of her anchor. The rud- 
der and the oars were abandoned; we all, 
except the pig, clung to the rope, and be- 
gan to call for help. 

A voice above our heads shouted, 
“Who the devil is there ?’’ and the ped- 
dlers and the peasants, as with one voice, 
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cried out, “It is a czinowntk!” (a govern- 
ment officer). This magic word proved no 
less effective on sea than on land, and at 
once came the answer, “ Hold on—wait!” 

In a few minutes a light appeared on 
the deck, some one threw us a rope from 
the barge and we were dragged to the 
other side of the vessel. 

I saw a man lying flat on his stomach 
and stretching down toward me both his 
hands; another man held his feet. I 
seized the welcome hands, or rather the 
welcome hands grasped mine vigorously, 
and I was hoisted on the deck. 

My companions followed me in the 
same way. What became of the pig I 
don’t know. 

My limbs trembled and almost refused 
to support me. From exhaustion and ex- 
citement I was shivering all over. But I 
had no time to lose. I must be on the 
shore as soon as possible, and my deliv- 
erers from an almost certain death led me, 
supported on both sides, to the place where 
an immense plank, some fifty feet long, 
connected the barge with the shore. 

But if I could not walk very well on the 
deck, still less was it possible for me to 
risk myself on this narrow plank. So I 
was seated on it, and the boatswain of the 
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barge pushed me over as carefully as if I 
were a bale of most precious merchandise. 

Once on ¢erra firma my legs recovered 
their elasticity as if by a charm, and thrust- 
ing into the hand of the .boatswain the 
whole contents of my pocket-book, I ran to 
my lodgings. 

With the help of my servant, who was 
fully initiated in all the mysteries of an 
officer’s ball attire, it did not take me long 
to get ready, but it was past two when I 
reached the house where all my thoughts 
were concentrated. It was supper-time, 
and the servant led me at once to the 
dining-room, brilliantly lighted and crowd- 
ed to its utmost capacity. 

But I had no time to waste in reflections, 
and had scarcely tossed off a few glasses 
of champagne in reply to toasts on my safe 
arrival when the signal for the mazurka 
was given. 

All who had both legs right did not wait 
for the end of the supper, but seizing their 
partners rushed to the ballroom. 

I need not say that I and my prize—I 
have the right to call her so, for I had 
fought gallantly for her, and won her, not 
for life, but for the mazurka—were at the 
head of all. We danced the mazurka, and 
danced till six in the morning. 


THE ACE OF HEARTS. 


I NEVER can see the ace of hearts 

(Like a single splash of bright, red blood), 
But a train of awful memory starts 

And o’er me whirls like a seething flood. 


I see the flash of a wicked knife 

That settles for all the hot dispute— 
A cruel end to a sweet young life, 

A boyish face lying white and mute. 


I can see it all—the lurid light 

From th’ open fire on the mountaineers— 
The far Sierras gleam cold and white, 

And through the forest the wan moon peers. 


My deal again—and again the ace 
That horrid train of memory starts : 
I can always see that dead boy’s face 
And his cold hands clutching the ace of hearts. 


Edith Sessions Tupper. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON, the third President, 
was, like Washington, a member of the 
rich, slave-owning aristocracy of Virginia, 


His father was a large landed proprietor, 
and bequeathed to him a handsome estate 
in the county of Albemarle. It was called 
Shadwell, after a parish in London. To 
another son, younger, he left a property on 
the James River, named Snowden, ‘which 
commemorated the reputed birthplace of 
the family in Wales. The Jefferson home- 
stead was on the Shadwell lands. At a dis- 
tance of about two miles from where it 
stood there arose a beautiful forest-clothed 
mountain, which commanded a wide view 
of the surrounding country. It was a fa- 
vorite resort of young Jefferson. When a 
boy, he and a youthful companion used to 
climb its rocky sides, and in later years 
they repaired to it for the purposes of 
study and recreation. Under the shadow 
of a splendid oak they read their legal 
text-books, and, in the ardor of their 
friendship, resolved that whoever died first 
should be buried at its feet, and that, 
when the time came, the survivor should 
rest beside him. This young friend, Dab- 
ney Carr, who subsequently married a sis- 
ter of Jefferson, died in early manhood, 
and the romantic compact of boyhood was 
faithfully carried out. Half a century later 


the remains of Jefferson were laid by his 
side. 

The story is told that during one of their 
frequent rambles on the mountain, Jeffer- 
son unfolded to Carr his intention to build 
his future home amid the scenes where 
they had spent so many happy hours, 

This tale is probably true, for soon after 
Jefferson became of age, the majority of 
his slaves were set to work clearing away 
the top of the mountain, now called, for 
the first time, Monticello, and preparing the 
site for the mansion which was destined to 
an eternity of fame, because of the splendid 
achievements of its illustrious owner. 

Jefferson was only fourteen years old 
when his father died. He had been nine 
years at school at the time; knew the rudi- 
ments of Latin and Greek, and had some 
knowledge of French. Ina letter written 
in his old age to a grandson, whose educa- 
tion he was superintending, Mr. Jefferson 
refers to this sad event in his life, and de- 
scribes the perils that surrounded his youth 
as follows: ‘When I recollect that at 
fourteen years of age the whole care and 
education of myself was thrown on myself, 
entirely without a relative or friend quali- 
fied to advise or guide me, and recollect 
the various sorts of bad company with 
which I associated from time to time, I am 
astonished that I did not turn off with 
some of them and become as worthless 
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to society as they were. From the 
circumstances of my position I was often 
thrown into the society of horse-racers, 
card-players, fox-hunters, scientific and 
professional men, and of dignified men; 
and many a time have I asked myself in 
the enthusiastic moment of the death of 
a fox, the victory of a favorite horse, 
the issue of a question eloquently argued 
at the bar, or in the great council of the 
nation, ‘ Well, which of these kinds of repu- 
tation should I prefer? ‘That of a horse- 
jockey, a fox-hunter, an orator, or the 
honest advocate of my country’s rights?’” 
The temptations to which he refers beset 
him, in all probability, when he was at 
William and Mary College and immediately 
after, while he was reading law in Williams- 
burg, the then capital of Virginia. That 
town was the centre of the most refined 
society of the province; the seat of the 
legislature ; the headquarters of the army ; 
and it was only natural that the objection- 
able characters whom Jefferson condemns 
should have been attracted to it. A 
young man just graduated with the high- 
est, honors from the university, with a 
reputation for the possession of great in- 
tellectual gifts, the heir to a fine estate, of 
agreeable and cultivated manners, Jeffer- 
son was at once admitted into the very 
best society of Williamsburg. He lived in 
a style befitting his position. He had his 
horses and slaves, in fact all the luxuries 
which a rich young gentleman of the time 
could command. At this period he fortu- 
nately fell under the influence of three men 
who helped to mold his career and turn 
him toward those pursuits which were 
ultimately crowned with the highest honors 
an American can obtain. They were the 
first men in the social and political life of 
Williamsburg ; the first men, in fact, in the 
whole province. One was George Wyeth, 
his legal preceptor, a gentleman of the 
highest order of ability; in after years a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence 
and Chancellor of Virginia. The second 
was Dr. Small, one of the professors in 
the college, “ who made him his daily com- 
panion,” and the third Governor Fauquier, 
“the ablest man,” says Jefferson, “ who 
ever filled that office.” At the table of the 
governor, Jefferson, not yet twenty years 
old, was a guest as often as twice a week. 
He was also a member of a little musical 
society which the representative of royalty 
in Virginia had organized. Fauquier was 
one of the most accomplished men of his 
time. He was of a distinguished English 
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family, courtly in manner, a brilliant con- 
versationalist, with a wide knowledge of 
the world. He loved high play, and, it is 
said, lost his fortune in one night to the 
celebrated Anson, who first circumnavi- 
gated the globe. 

Jefferson’s father, as we have said, died 
when his son was only fourteen years of 
age; but, says Mr. Randall in his biogra- 
phy of the third President, he had already 
taught young Thomas “to ride his horse, 
fire his gun, boldly stem the Rivanna when 
the swollen river was ‘rolling red from 
brae to brae,’ and press his way with un- 
flagging foot through the rocky summits of 
the contiguous hills in pursuit of deer and 
wild turkeys.” From youth to old age 
riding was the one amusement of which 
Jefferson never tired. At college he kept 
his horses, the very best that could be had. 
His stable was the one extravagance of 
which, while there, he appears to have 
been guilty. His expenditures in this re- 
spect were so heavy that he requested his 
guardian to charge them to his portion of 
the estate, so that his brother and sisters 
should not suffer; but the guardian de- 
clined, on the ground that if he had thus 
sown his wild oats the property would be 
able to stand it without very great loss. 
His taste for fine horses lasted all through 
life. He rode and drove magnificent 
animals, says Mr. Randall, and in his 
younger days was exceedingly “finical” 
in their treatment. When his saddle-horse 
was led out he examined himcarefully. If 
there was a spot on his coat he rubbed it 
with a white pocket-handkerchief, and if 
it was soiled, the groom was reprimanded. 
He preferred the Virginian racehorse. He 
did not ride, and was scarcely willing to 
drive, any other. He usually kept half a 
dozen brood mares of high quality. Al- 
though not aturfman—he ran only one race 
in his life—he had all the fondness of the 
Virginian for the sport, and rarely missed 
seeing what promised to be a good con- 
test. While he held the office of Secre- 
tary of State, and, later on, when chief 
magistrate, he was frequently seen on the 
race-courses near Philadelphia and the 
federal city. Jefferson was not satisfied 
with slow and spiritless animals. On the 
contrary, he always aimed to have fleet, 
powerful, mettlesome creatures, and when 
these qualities could be obtained he was 
willing to overlook a bad temper. Colonel 
Randolph, writing on this point, remarks : 
“A bold. and fearless rider; you saw at 
once from his easy and confident seat that 
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he was master of his horse. The 
only impatience of temper he ever exhib- 
ited was with his horse, which he subdued 
to his will by a fearless application of the 
whip on the slightest manifestation of res- 
tiveness. He retained to the last his fond- 
ness for riding on horseback. He rode 
within three weeks of his death, when, 
from disease, debility and age, he mounted 
with difficulty.” A servant was rarely 
allowed to accompany him, for he loved 
solitude, and used to say that the pres- 
ence of an attendant annoyed him. In 
his young days he never drew rein at 
broken ground, and when in haste he used 
to dash into the Rivanna, even when it was 
swollen into a large and rapid river by 
mountain torrents. His superb horseman- 
ship served him well on a memorable oc- 
casion during the Revolutionary War, when 
a detachment of English troops visited 
Monticello in the hope of capturing him. 
He had timely notice of their approach, 
and, having sent his family away in car- 
riages to one of his numerous farms, he 
ordered his horse to a certain point, and re- 
turned to the house to secrete his papers. 
While thus occupied a second alarm came, 
and he had barely time to mount and dash 
into the woods, where he was safe from 
pursuit. Jefferson was then governor of 
Virginia, and in after years his political 


opponents charged that he ignominiously 
ran away from the enemy. 
Mr. Jefferson’s classical tastes were indi- 


cated in the names of his horses: ‘ Carac- 
tacus’” was one, “Arcturus” another, 
“Tarquin” a third, “Celer” a fourth. 
Then he had “Diomed” and “ Cucullin,’ 
“ Jacobin” and “ The General,” “ Wildair ” 
and “Eagle.” “Eagle” seems to have 
been his favorite steed. He was fleet and 
fiery, and, withal, of a gentle temper. 
This animal was ridden by Jefferson when 
he was so feeble that he had to be assisted 
to mount. “Eagle,” it would appear, 
loved his venerable master. The story is 
told that when a young kinsman of Jeffer- 
son’s mounted the old horse to ride with 
a cavalcade to meet, Lafayette on his way 
to Monticello, in 1825, ‘‘ Eagle” became 
so excited by the sound of the drums 
and bugles that the young gentleman was 
obliged to turn back and ride home. On 
one occasion, when Jefferson was old and 
suffering severely from an injured wrist, a 
messenger brought the intelligence to 
Monticello that a grandson of the ex- 
President was severely ill at Charlottes- 
ville. Night was coming on, and the sky 
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was dark and threatening. Jefferson or- 
dered that “ Eagle” beled tothe door. His 
family, alarmed for his safety, vainly en- 
treated him not to attempt the journey. In 
the saddle, he gave “ Eagle”’ a cut which set 
him off at full speed. Mr. Jefferson’s fam- 
ily anxiously listened, hoping that he would 
draw bridle at the “notch,” where the 
mountain began to descend abruptly. The 
echoes of “ Eagle’s” hoofs over the rocks 
told them that the fearful speed was main- 
tained. The returning messenger was soon 
passed, and Charlottesville was reached 
“in a time over such ground that would 
have reflected credit on the boldest rider 
in Virginia.” ‘ Arcturus” had the honor 
of being one of the Presidential horses at 
Washington. His disposition was bad, and 
he was exceedingly unmanageable. The 
crags of Monticello did not suit him, and 
when he first arrived there he selected as 
a shying point a rock which jutted out into 
the narrow road on the edge of a ravine. 
The brute seemed to reason that his rider 
would not dare to punish him at sucha 
point. Jefferson indulged him two or 
three times, and then determined to break 
him of the habit. The next time “ Arc- 
turus”” shied he punished him so severely 
that the animal was glad to put his fore- 
feet on the rock and stand still. Mr. 
Jefferson kept a good stable while he was 
President, although his political enemies 
were unwilling to concede even that point 
in his favor. In one of the opposition 
prints of the day we are told that he carried 
his affectation of democratic simplicity so 
far that “he rode around the avenues of 
Washington an ugly, shambling hack of a 
horse which was hardly fit to draw a tum- 
bril.””. But this was aslander. There are 
conflicting stories in regard to Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s inauguration. On the one hand, we 
are assured that he rode to the Capitol 
alone, and, tying his horse to the palings 
surrounding the grounds, went to the 
Senate chamber and took the oath. Mr. 
Rayner, in his life of Jefferson, quotes the 
account of the event by an eye-witness as 
follows : “The sun shone bright on that 
morning. The Senate wasconvened. The 
member: of the Republican party that re- 
mained at the seat of government, the 
judges of the Supreme Court, some citi- 
zens and gentry from the neighboring 
country, and about a dozen ladies, made 
up the assembly in the Senate chamber. 

Mr. Jefferson had not yet arrived. 
He was seen walking from his lodgings, 
which were not far distant, attended by 
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five or six gentlemen, who were his fellow- 
lodgers. Soon afterwards he entered, ac- 
companied by a committee of the Senate. 
He took the oath, which was ad- 
ministered by the Chief- Justice. ‘ 
The new President walked home with two 
or three gentlemen who lodged in the same 
house.” It isa well-known matter of history 
that Jefferson abolished all the official and 
social pomp that was so marked a feature 
of the administrations of his predecessors. 
The levees were discontinued. He had 
only two days for the reception of company 
—the 1st of January and the 4th of July, 
when he dispensed a very liberal hospi- 
tality. The ladies of Washington bitterly 
opposed this severe simplicity, and de- 
termined to make Mr. Jefferson return to 
the old order of things. With that end in 
view, a number of them visited the White 
House on the usual reception day. Jeffer- 
son was out riding at the time, and on his 
return was informed of their presence. A 
storm of wrath gathered on his brow, but 
was soon dispelled. Booted, spurred, and 
covered with dust, he entered the room, 
and, riding-whip in hand, chatted in the 
most delightful manner. The ladies saw 
they were beaten, and never made a 


second attempt to get the levees back. 
Mr. Jefferson on one of his solitary rides, 


while he was President, met a feeble beggar 
sitting on the banks of a stream. The 
mendicant, not knowing whom he ad- 
dressed, asked to be helped across. Mr. 
Jefferson directed him to mount behind, 
and carried him over. The pack was for- 
gotten, and Jefferson recrossed the stream 
for it. 

From his youth Jefferson had an intense 
fondness for agriculture. The care and 
management of his large estate devolved 
on him as soon as he became of age. He 
was studying law at Williamsburg, but his 
summers were spent at Shadwell. He 
kept a clock in his bedroom, and rose in 
the early dawn. During the day he usually 
took a gallop, and in the twilight walked 
to the top of Monticello. Nine o’clock in 
summer and ten in winter were his hours 
for retiring. At a very early period he 
introduced a minute and exact system 
into all his affairs. He kept a large num- 
ber of note-books. In one, “the garden 
book,” he ‘recorded facts and data about 
the vegetable world, more particularly in- 
formation bearing on the subject of horti- 
culture. He also kept “a farm book,” 
and books for “personal” and “ general” 
expenses. Then there was a meteorological 
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register. In his account-books we find such 
entries as these: “ Paid 11d. to the barber ; 
4d. for whetting penknife; put 1s. in the 
church box.” On the memorable Fourth 
of July, 1776, when the Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed, he sets forth that 
he had “paid Sparhank for a thermome- 
ter £3 5s.,” and “27s. for 7 pairs of wo- 
men’s gloves.” He gave “1s. 6d. in 
charity.” The weather record tells us 
that on the same day at six a.M. the mer- 
cury stood 68° above; at noon, 76°, and 
at nine P.M., 73%4.° Entries were made 
in this book regularly three times a day. 
Special expenditures were set down by 
themselves. All his outlay while President, 
for instance, is preserved in one manu- 
script volume, which was among the lite- 
rary treasures of the late Samuel J. Tilden. 
A striking illustration of how Mr. Jeffer- 
son could charge his mind with the small- 
est as well as the largest matters of human 
concern is shown by the curious record 
which he kept of the condition of the vege- 
table market in Washington during the 
eight years of the Presidency. This table 
specifies thirty-seven different articles, and 
gives the date of the appearance of each 
of them on the table, or on the stands for 
sale. In his “garden book” he entered 
the time of the planting, sprouting, and 
ripening of his multitude of esculents, 
These entries were illustrated by diagrams, 
as neat as engravings, of the different plots 
or beds. The rows are numbered, and the 
seeds planted in them accurately given. 
Even small matters concerning the house- 
hold received his attention, and we are 
told how much of this or that article will 
suffice for one person, or for a family; 
how much oil will be required for a given 
number of hours; the rélative cost of oil 
and candles. His agricultural observa- 
tions were ranged under seventeen gen- 
eral heads, comprising more than fifty sub- 
divisions. 

By birth and fortune Jefferson was an 
aristocrat, but his nature revolted against 
the idle and voluptuous habits of the 
planter class of that day. His ideas when 
he was about thirty years of age are well 
expressed by himself, as follows: ‘“ Those 
who labor in the earth are the chosen peo- 
ple of God, if ever he had a chosen people, 
whose breasts he has made his peculiar 
deposit for substantial and genuine virtue. 
It is the focus in which he keeps alive that 
sacred fire which otherwise might escape 
from the face of the earth. Corruption of 
morals in the aggregate mass of cultivators. 
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is a phenomenon of which no age nor 
nation has furnished an example. It is the 
mark set on those who, not looking up to 
heaven, to their own soil and industry, as 
does the husbandman, for their subsist- 
ence, depend for it on the casualties and 
caprice of customers. Dependence begets 
subservience and venality, suffocates the 
germ of virtue, and prepares fit tools for 
the designs of ambition. This, the natural 
progress and consequence of the arts, has 
sometimes, perhaps, been retarded by acci- 
dental circumstances ; but, generally speak- 
ing, the proportion which the aggregate 
of the other classes of citizens bears in any 
State to that of its husbandmen, is the pro- 
portion of its unsound to its healthy parts, 
and is a good enough barometer whereby 
to measure its degree of corruption.” 

Mr. Jefferson was married January 1, 
1772, to Mrs. Martha Skelton, a rich young 
widow. The 1,900 acres inherited from 
his father he had increased to 5,000 acres, 
all paid for, and his slaves numbered nearly 
fifty. The farm yielded him about $2,000 
a year, and his law practice $3,000, which 
was a large income at that time. Mrs. 
Jefferson inherited a fortune fully equal to 
that of her husband, so that when the Rev- 
olution came he was a rich man. Shadwell 
house had been burned down some years 


before, and the bride was taken to a wing 
of the new one at Monticello, which was 


ready for occupation. The wedding trip 
was inauspicious. The little phaeton in 
which the journey was made became 
imbedded in the snow and had to be 
abandoned. The young couple went the 
remainder of the distance on horseback, 
arrived at Monticello at midnight, and 
found all the servants asleep. A small 
bottle of wine, found behind some books 
in the library, constituted the bridal sup- 
per. Jefferson, as we have said, began the 
erection of Monticello when he reached 
his majority. The first work was to level 
the summit of the mountain, which rose 
nearly eight hundred feet above the sur- 
rounding country. This summit—an ellip- 
sis of about ten acres—was made perfectly 
smooth. The view from it is of surpassing 
grandeur and beauty. At a distance of 
100 miles, in some parts, the magnificent 
ranges of the Alleghanies shut out the 
horizon on the west, and trend away to 
the north and south. The Blue Ridge 
Mountains are visible for 150 miles, while 
in the foreground of the picture lies a 
lovely landscape of hill and valley, forest, 
stream and plain. The scene on the east, 
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to quote the words of Mr. Wirt in his 
eulogy on Jefferson, “presents an. extent 
of prospect bounded only by the spherical 
form of the earth, in which nature seems 
to sleep in eternal repose, as if to form one 
of the finest, contrasts with the rude and 
rolling grandeur of the West.” “From 
this summit,” says Mr. Wirt, “the philos- 
opher was wont to enjoy that spectacle, 
among the sublimest of nature’s operations 
—the looming of the distant mountains— 
and to watch the motions of the planets, 
and the greater revolutions of the celestial 
spheres. From this summit, too, the pa- 
triot could look down with uninterrupted 
vision upon the wide expanse of the world 
for which he considered himself born, and 
upward to the open-vaulted heavens which 
he seemed to approach, as if to keep him 
constantly in mind of his great responsi- 
bility. It is, indeed, a prospect in which 
you see and feel at once that nothing 
mean or little could live. It is a scene fit 
to nourish those great and high-souled 
principles which formed the elements of 
his character, and was a most noble and 
appropriate post for such a sentinel over 
the rights and liberties of man.” 

The mansion was probably the finest 
country residence on the continent at the 
time. The main structure is one hundred 
feet in length and about sixty feet in 
depth. The basement story rises six feet 
above the ground. Opn it rests the princi- 
pal story, twenty feet in height. Above 
this is an attic eight feet high, the whole 
crowned by a lofty dome twenty-eight feet 
in diameter. On the north and south fronts 
were piazzas, opening on a floored terrace 
which ran one hundred feet in a straight 
line, and then another hundred feet at right 
angles, terminated by pavilions two stories 
high. The offices and quarters of the ser- 
vants were ranged under these terraces. 
The style of architecture is Doric with bal- 
ustrades on top. The main entrance opens 
on a magnificent hall which is surrounded 
by a gallery connecting the upper rooms 
of the house. An American eagle in bas- 
relief, encircled by eighteen stars—the 
number of States when Jefferson was Presi- 
dent—looks down from the ceiling, and 
holds in its claws a ponderous chandelier. 
This hall contained an immense number of 
statues and busts, so arranged as to exhibit 
the historical progress of sculpture from 
the rude attempts of the red Indian to 
Caracci’s finished statue of Jefferson him- 
self. There was a vast collection of Indian 
paintings, ornaments, weapons, statues and 
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idols, together with a profusion of natural 
curiosities and fossils of every description. 
The hall on one side opened on a spacious 
salon, through double doors of glass. The 
design was Egyptian. Imbedded in the 
walls were Louis XIV. mirrors, bought in 
France, while Mr. Jefferson was minister. 
It contained many fine paintings, historical 
and scriptural. There were portraits of 
Locke, Bacon, Newton, Jefferson’s “ Trinity 
of great men ;” of Columbus, Vespuceius, 
Cortez, Magellan and Raleigh; of Wash- 
ington, Adams, Franklin, and other dis- 
tinguished men of the Revolution, Ad- 
joining it was another splendid apartment, 
called the “tea room,” fitted up in rich 
and becoming style. The southern wing 
was devoted to the library, cabinet, and 
chamber of Mr. Jefferson. The library 
was divided into three apartments, opening 
one into the other. In it, at one time, was 
the finest private collection of books on the 
continent, sold afterwards to Congress 
when the Capitol was burned in the second 
war with England. The cabinet led to a 
greenhouse filled with rare plants. In a 
room adjoining the study was a collection 
of mathematical, scientific, and optical in- 
struments, said to be the best possessed by 
any private gentleman in the world. The 
erection and decoration of this elegant 
home, and the improvement of the grounds 
surrounding it, cost Mr. Jefferson more 
than $400,000. He was practically his own 
architect and superintendent. The rough 
work was performed by American mechan- 
ics, slave and free; but the decoration 
was wrought by foreign artisans, who were 
brought for the purpose from Italy, Switzer- 
land, and other parts of Europe. Beneath 
the building are, or were, long subterra- 
nean passages, cased with stone, through 
which a person could walk upright. They 
were connected with the slave quarters and 
the stables, hundreds of feet distant. The 
master of Monticello used to pass through 
one of them from his bedchamber and 
mount his horse in the early morning be- 
fore the household arose. 

All the appointments at Monticello were 
on a scale corresponding with the style of 
the mansion. On the declivities of the 
mountain were houses and buildings suffi- 
cient to make a small village. They were 
the dwellings of his overseers and workmen; 
the quarters and workshops of his mechan- 
ics. It was a little community complete 
in itself. Mr. Jefferson’s millers ground 
in his own mill the corn and wheat raised on 
his farms ; his horses were shod by his own 
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blacksmiths ; the timber of his woods was 
made into every article of use by his own 
carpenters, the wool clipped from his own 
sheep was spun and woven by his own 
people. He even made his own nails, and 
his mechanics were suffciently skilful to 
build his carriages. 

The lawn and grounds, which were laid 
out under his direction, were as beautiful 
as nature and art could makethem. At 
the age of twenty-three, according to an 
entry in his garden book, he planted a great 
variety of fruit-trees, and about the same 
period he selected the now historic burying- 
place where the young friend of his youth, 
his own family, and himself are buried. 
The book is filled with memoranda like 
these: “What to do with the grounds: 
Thin out the trees; cut out stumps and 
undergrowth; remove old trees and other 
rubbish, except where they may look well ; 
cover the whole with grass. Intersperse 
jessamine, honeysuckle, sweetbrier and 
hardy flowers which do not require atten- 
tion. Keep in the park deer, rabbits, and 
every other wild animal except those of 
prey. Procure a buck elk, to be, as it were, 
monarch of the wood. Put inscriptions in 
various places on the bark of the trees, 
and make benches or seats of rock or 
turf.” There are directions for the shrub- 
bery. “To be planted: Alder, bastard- 
indigo, flowering amorphia, barbery, cas- 
sioberry, carsine, chinquipin, Jersey tea, 
dwarf-cherry, lilac, wild-cherry, dogwood, 
redwood, horse-chestnut, magnolia, mul- 
berry, locust, holly, juniper, laurel, yew.” 
“Hardy perennial flowers: snapdragon, 
larkspur, anemone, lily-of-the-valley prim- 
rose, larkspur, sunflower, flower-de-luce, 
daisy, gilliflower, violet, flag, etc.” That 
Mr. Jefferson carried out‘his plans in re- 
gard to the deer is evident from the account 
which has been left us by the Marquis de 
Chastellux, who visited Montecillo in 1782. 
The Marquis says: “Mr. Jefferson amus- 
es himself by raising a score of these ani- 
mals [deer] in his park. They have be- 
come very familiar, which happens to all 
the animals of America, for they are, in 
general, much easier to tame than those of 
Europe. He amuses himself by feeding 
them with Indian corn, of which they are 
very fond, and which they eat out of his 
hand. I followed him one evening into 
a deep valley where they are accustomed 
to assemble towards the close of the day, 
and saw them walk, run and bound.” 

The lawn was filled with lofty willows, 
poplars, acacias, catalpas, and other native 
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and foreign trees set out so as not to ob- 
struct the view in any direction from the 
centre where the house stood. Many of 
them he had planted with his own hand, 
and all of them were placed where they grew 
under his immediate superintendence. No 
wonder he declined to leave this beautiful 
and ideal home and accept the commission 
to France when it was first offered to him. 
The death of Mrs. Jefferson, in 1782, was 
so severe an affliction, however, that he 
gladly went abroad as a means of escape 
from scenes which so forcibly reminded 
him of his loss. His important and often 
vexatious diplomatic duties did not prevent 
him from noting and sending home to his 
numerous correspondents every hint and 
suggestion likely to benefit the agricultural 
interests of the country. Almost every one 
of his many letters contains some reference 
to his favorite pursuit. He was a member 
of the Agricultural Society of Paris and of 
the Board of Agriculture of London. In 
1785, he writes from Paris that he recently 
“went to see a plough which was worked 
by a windlass, without horses or oxen. It 
was a poor affair. With a very trouble- 
some apparatus, applicable only to a dead 
level, four men could do the work of two 
horses.” To another correspondent he 
writes about a new invention—“ the work- 


ing of grist-mills by steam,” and adds, “I 
hear you are applying the same agent in 


America to navigate boats.” Then comes 
the prediction, “I have little doubt but 
that it will be applied generally to machines 
so as to supersede the use of water-ponds, 
and, of course, to lay open all the streams 
for navigation.” This improvement of the 
plough was one of Mr. Jefferson’s great 
problems, and it is said that he was the 
first to lay down a mathematical rule for 
shaping the mould-board. The first men- 
tion of it in his writings is found in the 
journal of his trip through Southern France, 
which was made partly for pleasure and 
partly to obtain information on agricultural 
and other subjects that would be of value 
to his countrymen at home. He received 
for the new mould-board a gold medal from 
the Société d’Agriculture de la Seine. With 
the same object in view, he also made a 
tour of Northern Italy. In a letter to the 
Marquis de La Fayette he writes: “Inthe 
great cities I go to see what travelers think 
alone worthy of being seen; but I make a 
job of it, and generally gulp it all down in 
aday. On the other hand, I am never 
satiated with rambling through the fields 
and farms, examining the culture and cul- 
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tivators with a degree of curiosity which 
makes some take me to be a fool and 
others to be much wiserthan Iam. From 
the first olive fields of Pierrelatte to the 
orangeries of Hieres has been one con- 
tinued rapture tome.” Mr. Jefferson was 
captivated by the olive. He wrote home 
that he considered it the most precious gift 
of heaven to man, and thought it was 
superior even tobread. He strongly urged 
its cultivation, and also that of the fig and 
the mulberry. The Southern States are 
indebted to him for upland rice. In 1790, 
he procured a cask of that variety from 
Denbigh, in Africa ; shipped it to Charles- 
ton, where, by his direction, a part of it 
was sent to Georgia. He also shipped a 
large number of olive plants, which throve 
admirably in their newsoil. ‘The greatést 
service,” says he, “ which can be rendered 
any country is to add a useful plant to its 
culture, especially a bread grain. Next in 
value to bread is oil.” While in Italy, he 
procured the seeds of three different species 
of rice from Piedmont, Lombardy and the 
Levant, and sent them to South Carolina, 
together with the seeds of the San Foin 
and other grasses. He was not in favor of 
the cultivation of the vine in the United 
States—not, however, on account of his 
temperance principles, but because he 
thought men might be more profitably em- 
ployed in other departments of industry. 
While there he bought Merino sheep for 
his farm at Monticello. 

While he was sending these gifts to the 
country, greater and more valuable, per- 
haps, than all the parchment treaties that 
have come across the Atlantic since our 
diplomacy began, he was at the same time 
extremely zealous in making known every 
new discovery and invention within the 
whole circle of the arts and sciences. For 
the great staple productions of the country 
he eagerly sought new outlets and markets. 
He labored long and earnestly with the 
Count de Vergennes, the French Prime 
Minister, to break up the tobacco monop- 
oly, so that the American product could 
be sold in France. He endeavored to 
convince the Italian merchants that they 
needed our whale-oil and lard, and thus 
laid the foundation of what afterwards 
became a profitable trade. In the literary 
and scientific circles of Paris he was a prom- 
inent figure, honored for his great attain- 
ments, the nobility of his character, and 
his services in the cause of human freedom. 
His fame had preceded him, and he was 
welcomed by the savants of France as a 

















worthy successor to the immortal Franklin. 
He discussed natural history with M. de 
Buffon. “I have made a particular ac- 
quaintance here,” he writes to a friend, 
“with Monsieur de Buffon, and have a 
great desire to give him the best idea I can 
of our elk.” He requests his correspond- 
ent to send him the horns, skeleton and 
skin of cne, if it is possible to procure 
them. In order to gratify Mr. Jefferson, 
a grand hunting party was organized in 
New Hampshire by his friends, and, after a 
day’s hard chase, a fine animal was cap- 
tured. It was stuffed and shipped to Paris 
at an expense of over fifty pounds sterling. 
Daniel Webster used to tell the story that 
its arrival was celebrated by a grand supper, 
at which Buffon was, of course, a guest, 
and that, at the proper time, it was intro- 
duced as the scientific course of the feast. 
Mr. Jefferson also added to the King’s 
Cabinet of Natural History, in charge of 
Buffon, our American grouse and pheasant, 
which he asked Francis Hopkinson to buy 
for him in the markets of Philadelphia. 
But he began to weary of France. Writing 
to Baron Geismer in the fall of 1785, he 
says : “I am now of an age which does not 
easily accommodate itself to new manners 
and new modes of living, and I am savage 
enough to prefer the woods, the wilds and 
the independence of Monticello to all the 
brilliant pleasures of this gay capital.” He 
was not, however, released from his post 
until three years later. On his way home 
from Norfolk, where he landed upon his 
return, he received an invitation from 
Washington, then President-elect, to be- 
come Secretary of State. He reluctantly 
accepted, and entered on his new duties 
March, 1790, in New York, which was then 
the seat of government. Mr. Jefferson 
was duly beloved by his slaves, and his re- 
ception by them on his arrival at Monti- 
cello showed the reverence in which they 
held him. His daughter, Mrs. Randolph, 
writes: “ The negroes discovered the ap- 
proach of the carriage as soon as it reached 
Shadwell, and such a scene I never wit- 
nessed in my life. They collected in 
crowds around it, and almost drew it up 
the mountain by hand. The shouting, 
etc., had been sufficiently obstreperous 
before, but the moment it reached the top 
of the mountain, it reached the climax. 
When the door was opened, they lifted him 
in their arms and bore him to the house, 
crowding around and kissing his hands 
and feet—some blubbering and crying— 
others laughing. It seemed impossible to 
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satisfy their anxiety to touch and kiss the 
very earth which bore him. They believed 
him to be one of the greatest, and they 
knew him to be one of the very best of men 
and kindest of masters.” 

Mr. Jefferson did not lose his interest in 
agricultural pursuits while he was a mem- 
ber of the Washington administration. He 
made frequent trips to Monticello, and 
directed the operations of his farmers, 
laborers, and other workmen. In June, 
1790, he writes from New York to one of 
his daughters : “ We did not have peas or 
asparagus here until the 8th day of this 
month. On the same day I heard the 
first whip-poor-will whistle. Swallows and 
martins appeared here on the 21st of April. 
When did they appear with you, and when 
had you peas and strawberries and whip- 
poor-wills in Virginia? Take notice, here- 
after, whether the whip-poor-wills always 
come with the strawberries and _ peas.” 
When Mr. Jefferson retired from the Wash- 
ington Cabinet he immediately began to 
repair the damages his long absence had 
caused on his estate. He then owned 
10,000 acres of land, of which 2,000 were 
under cultivation, but they had been sadly 
mismanaged by his overseers. All the 
cleared land was divided into nearly four 
equal parts, each. containing about 280 
acres. These were subdivided into fields 
of about forty acres in extent, separated 
from one another by rows of peach-trees, 
1,151 of which were planted by him in one 


year alone. He had 154 slaves, 249 cattle, . 


390 hogs, 5 mules, and 34 horses, 9 of which 
were required for the use of his household. 
To quote his own words at this time, he gave 
himself up “to his family, his farms and 
his books.” His farming operations were 
conducted on the most approved scientific 
principles, and the first threshing-machine 
seen in Virginia was on his estate. But in 
a short time his election to the Vice- 
Presidency recalled him to the political 
arena, and “the rocks and wilds” of Mon- 
ticello were once more abandoned. Four 
years, and he became President. The 
young capital, Washington, was then slowly 
assuming the form and appearance of a 
town, if not of a city. Jefferson, who, 
as Secretary of State at Philadelphia, had 
supervised the plan of its streets and the 
architecture of its public buildings, took a 
keen delight in the work of building and 
beautifying it. One of his biographers, 
writing shortly after his death in 1826, 
says: “Alniost everything that is beautiful 
in the artificial scenery of Washington is 
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due to the taste and industry of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. He planted its walks with trees and 
strewed its gardens with flowers. He was 
rarely seen returning from his daily excur- 
sions on horseback without bringing some 
branches of tree or shrub, or bunch of 
flowers, for the embellishment of the infant 
capital. He was familiar with every tree 
and plant, from the oak of the forest to the 
meanest flower of the valley. ‘The willow- 
oak was among his favorite trees, and he 
was often seen standing on his horse 
gathering the acorns from this tree. He 
had it in view to raise a nursery of them, 
which, when large enough to give shade, 
should be made to adorn the walks of all 
the avenues in the city. In the meantime 
he planted them with the Lombardy pop- 
lar, being of the most sudden growth, con- 
tented that, though he could not enjoy 
their shade, his successors would. ‘Those 
who have stood on the western portico of 
the Capitol and looked down the long 
avenue of a mile in length to the President’s 
house, have been struck with the beautiful 
colonnade of trees which adorns the whole 
distance on either side. They were all 
planted under the direction of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, who joined in the task with his own 
hands. He always lamented the spirit of 
extermination which had swept off the 


noblest forest trees that overspread Capitol 
Hill, extending down to the banks of the 


Tiber and the banks of the Potomac. He 
meant to have converted the grounds into 
extensive parks and gardens. ‘The loss 
is irreparable,’ said he to a European 
traveler, ‘nor can the evil be prevented. 
When I have seen such depredations I have 
wished for a moment to be a despot, that, 
in the possession of absolute power, I might 
enforce the preservation of these valuable 
groves. Washington might have boasted 
one of the noblest parks and most beautiful 
walks attached to any city in the world.’” 
The Washington of even 1830 has long 
since passed away. Where the long line 
of shade-trees from the Capitol to the 
President’s house stood, the parallel rails 
of the street-cars have long been laid, 
while the stream of classic name has been 
inclosed in brick and stone, and made to 
serve the ignoble purpose of a great drain- 
age conduit. Jefferson’s dream of a beau- 
tiful capital has been realized, however ; 
and could he return to it he would not find 
much to condemn in its avenues and parks 
except some of the statues that disfigure 
them. 

Mr. Jefferson’s long political service 
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came to an end in March, 1809, and with 
it his final retirement to Monticello. He 
was then sixty-six years of age. The jour- 
ney to his home was one long triumphal 
procession, the inhabitants of every town 
and village through which he passed wel- 
coming him with complimentary addresses 
and resolutions. He had been forty years 
in the service of the public. His intellect- 
ual powers were undecayed and his bodily 
health good. Seventeen years of life were 
yet before him. The restoration of his prop- 
erty was his first care. His lands were 
not in a compact body, and a great deal of 
riding to and fro was necessary. One of 
the principal farms was in Bedford County, 
more than a day’s journey from Monticello, 
and he usually spent six or seven weeks 
there every year. In private as well as in 
public life, Mr. Jefferson had made it a 
rule to be out of bed with the sun, and to 
transact a large amount of business before 
breakfast. To this rule he adhered even 
in his old age. In a letter to ex-President 
Adams, in 1820, he says: “I can walk but 
little, but I ride six or eight miles a day 
without fatigue ; and, within a few days, 
I shall endeavor to visit my other home, 
after a twelvemonths’ absence from it. 
Our University, four miles distant, gives 
me frequent exercise, and the oftener as I 
direct its architecture.” The building and 
equipment of the University of Virginia 
was the crowning work of Mr. Jefferson’s 
life. He visited it nearly every day, and 
when compelled to remain at home, watched 
the workmen through a spyglass from his 
veranda. The usual routine of his life at 
this period is thus described by one of his 
biographers: “He rose with the sun. 
From that time to breakfast, and often until 
noon, he was in his cabinet, chiefly em- 
ployed in epistolary correspondence. From 
breakfast, or noon at the latest, to dinner 
he was engaged in his workshops, his gar- 
den, or on horseback among his farms. 
From dinner to dark he gave to society 
and recreation with his neighbors and 
friends; and from candle-light to bed-time 
he devoted himself to reading and study.” 
A granddaughter has left us this picture of 
him in the last years of his life : ‘“‘ He loved 
farming and gardening, the fields, the 
orchards, and the asparagus beds. Of 
flowers he was very fond. I remember the 
planting of the first hyacinths and tulips. 
The precious roots were added to the earth 
under his own eye, with a crowd of happy 
young faces of his grandchildren clustered 
around to see the process and inquire anx- 
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iously the name of each separate deposit. 
In the morning, immediately after break- 
fast, he used to visit his flower-beds and 
gardens.” His retirement was invaded by 
a multitude of admirers and curiosity seek- 
ers, whose entertainment became so great 
a drain upon his resources that, coupled 
with other financial losses, he became 
deeply involved in pecuniary difficulties. 
His creditors grew clamorous, and he was 
compelled to ask the Legislature permis- 
sion to dispose of his property by lottery. 
The scheme embraced three great prizes, 
namely, Monticello, valued at $71,000 ; 
the Shadwell Mills, adjoining it, $30,000, 
and the Albemarle estate at $11,500. Pub- 
lic attention having been thus called to his 
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distress, meetings were held in nearly all 
the principal cities of the Union, and a 
large sum of money was subscribed for his 
benefit. But his life was now drawing to 
a close, and he experienced very little re- 
lief from these voluntary offerings. In the 
summer of 1826 he became very feeble, 
and he died on the 4th of July, at ten min- 
utes to one o’clock, “the day on which he 
prayed that he might be permitted to de- 
part.” Fifty years had passed away since 
the great Declaration had been given to the 
world, and the political independence of 
the Thirteen Colonies proclaimed. Away 
in distant Quincy, noble old John Adams 
died almost at the same hour, thanking 
God that “ Thomas Jefferson still lives,” 


MAN’S THREE FOLLIES. 


A WoMaAN said to sage Voltaire: 
“You men are really famous 

For just three follies : they’re your share ; 
For more than three you blame us. 


“Man never waits for fruit to fall, 
But shakes the tree or beats it ; 

While woman, in no haste at all, 
When fruit has ripened—eats it. 


“Men rush to war, defying fate, 
And fight as if for pleasure ; 

When death would come, if men would wait, 
And take them at his leisure. 


“Man follows woman : foolish chase, 
For if he only knew her, 

And would but turn from her fair face, 
He need not thus pursue her. 


“Tf she once thought man meant retreat, 
All scruples she would swallow ; 

Grass would not grow beneath her feet, 
So quickly would she follow. 


“We're not afraid this truth to tell 
To men who oft deceive us ; 

We've learned their ways, and we know well 
That they will not believe us. 


“Man will not, cannot turn away 
From the fair face of woman ; 
Her sceptre she will always sway— 
At least while man is human!” 


Egbert L. Bangs, 
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THE LADIES’ EASTERN TRICYCLE TOUR. 
FROM THE MERRIMAC TO NAUMKEAG. 


BY DAISIE, 


tober, we cycled from the banks of the Merrimac 

to old Naumkeag. We borrowed but one-half of 
Goethe’s motto, for we did not care to add the “Ohne 
Rast,” and live up to it. He gets much out of a cycle 
tour who wheels leisurely through the country, for he 
exerts himself far less than does the pedestrian or the 
equestrian ; he sees no less of what is around and about 
him, and he travels farther in a given time. There are 
those who derive no pleasure from cycling unless they 
rush along, bent only on making quick time between 
points ; but this idea has never animated the ladies who 
yearly wander awheel along the rocky coast of Northern 
Massachusetts. 

“The Ladies’ Annual Tricycle Tour to the North 
Shore of Massachusetts’ is our rather cumbersome but 
all-inclusive title, and under it we have had four very 
delightful outings. This tour was evolved during the fall of 1885 from the mind of 
Miss Minna C. Smith, then on the editorial staff of OuTinc, and the first tour was 
carried out under her direction, and became the subject of an article in this magazine 
at that time—(the Ladies’ Tour to Kettle Cove, vol. vii., p. 431). Minna’s first idea 
was a tour for ladies alone; but she very soon discovered that the ladies would not 
go without their husbands and sweethearts, and it occurred to her mind, also, that the 
masculines would be very handy in screwing up loose nuts, or repairing damages to 
the machines. And so it was a mixed company that first essayed to run awheel from 
Middlesex Fells to Kettle Cove. And it has come about that ladies with gentlemen 
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have composed all the succeeding tours, 
three in number, though the ladies have 
always been in the majority, and the rule 
that no gentleman can participate unless 
he is escort to a lady has been rigidly ad- 
hered to. The gentlemen pay for the priv- 
ilege of attending the tour by arranging all 
the details and liquidating the bills, and 
find their reward in the supreme satisfac- 
tion of which the ladies give evidence in 
look and manner. Before I tell you how 
we went and what we did, let me invite 
your attention to our itinerary. 

Wednesday, October 3d.—By train from 
Boston to Newburyport—special car to 
carry our cycles. Night at the Wolfe 
Tavern. 

Thursday, October 4th.—Ride from New- 
buryport to Gloucester, thirty miles. 
Through Newbury, Rowley, Ipswich, Essex 
Woods, Manchester-by-the-Sea, Magnolia, 
and Gloucester. 

Friday, October 5th.—Around Cape 
Ann, through Rockport, Lanesville, Annis- 
quam, Riverdale, West Gloucester, and 
Gloucester. 

Saturday, October 6th.—A forenoon at 
Magnolia. In the afternoon, ride to Salem, 
through Manchester-by-the-Sea, Beverly 
Farms, Beverly, and Salem. 

Sunday, October 7th.—A forenoon at 
Nahant, dinner at Lynn, and the home- 
ward ride in the afternoon. 

There were twenty-four of us in all. 
Eight wives assisted their husbands in 
pedaling eight tandems. Two pairs of 
girls propelled two tandems. The veteran 
and his wife rode a tandem bicycle. One 
young lady rode a single tricycle. One 
solitary gentleman rode a bicycle. 

Our tandem bicycle was a seven-days’ 
wonder for the rustics on the route, and 
they viewed it with open-eyed astonish- 
ment. They never expected to see a lady 
on a bicycle, and they could hardly believe 
what their eyes told them. 

There were some who protested against 
travel by rail on any part of a cycle tour, 
and spurned the idea of going to Newbury- 
port in this way. They were allowed to 
exercise their own sweet wills, so four of 
the tourists wheeled forty miles to the ren- 
dezvous the day before the start. We were 
quartered at the Wolfe Tavern, in front of 
which hung a sign placed there in the last 
century, and bearing a portrait of General 
Wolfe. It was an ugly daub, but interest- 
ing and attractive, nevertheless. Hector 
thought it strange that a tavern should 
encourage the presence of a “wolf at the 
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door,” and suggested that the landlord 
would have our assistance to drive him 
away when we came to pay our bills, or 
“‘pay the shot,” as he put it. 

Newburyport is a quaint old place, and 
on every hand are to be seen suggestions 
of bygone days in the forms of a gambrel- 
roof house, a colonial door, or the more 
common outside steps which follow the 
front lines of the house and take one in at 
the front door by a turn. Here is the 
mansion house of Lord Timothy Dexter, 
who sent a cargo of warming-pans to the 
West Indies and made a large sum of 
money, not by selling them for bed-warm- 
ing purposes, but for the use to which the 
natives quickly turned them of dipping up 
molasses from the vats. It is told, also, of 
this eccentric individual, that he had a 
mock funeral pass through the streets 
while he himself occupied the coffin, which 
was carried in a hearse. The picture of 
his great house, in front of which is a high 
fence with huge posts, each post a pedestal 
for a statue, has become familiar in cheap 
prints. 

Hector and I were up early and strolling 
through the town. Our riding suits attract- 
ed no little attention, but one gets used 
to being stared at after cycling experiences 
of a few months.’ Gentlemen in knee- 
breeches are no uncommon sight in these 
days of tennis, baseball and cycling, but 
legs clad in knee-breeches appearing be- 
low an overcoat suggest an inharmonious 
grouping of garments, and I do not won- 
der that they provoke a smile. We made 
straight for the cemetery, of course, for in 
these quaint old places the cemetery is 
always interesting. We found it hard-by 
the jail, and I thought their juxtaposition 
not inappropriate. We read many epitaphs 
written a century ago, and could not but 
smile at the queer ideas expressed. 

The natives turned out in force to see 
us start. They had possibly seen ladies 
ride tricycles before, but a large party like 
this, and one couple on a tandem bicycle, 
was a decided novelty. Good Mother 
Nature was kind to us on this the first day 
of our tour. She had been frowning for 
weeks before and sending down rain, rain, 
till we began to-think we should have to 
tour in an ark instead of awheel. The 
gentlemen forgot what a glorious riding 
year lay behind them, and I heard many 
remarks more emphatic than polite. The 
frown on the face of the heavens changed 
to a smile the night before the eventful 
day, and we started our wheels toward 
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Gloucester under pleasant skies. Molly 
was our pacemaker, while I staid behind 
to help along the laggards and to signal 
Molly in case of accident, and the Doctor’s 
wife looked after the drag which conveyed 
our luggage and a few spare machines. We 
had a whistle code which nobody took the 
trouble to learn, and our rules were very 
strict, though nobody seemed to pay much 
regard tothem. Six miles an hour was the 
pace cut out by Molly, and this did not 
violate the motto, “Ohne Hast,” except in 
the minds of the horses on the drag. Do 
we mind the hills? Bless you,no! Ifthe 
hill has a good hard surface we do not 
mind it nearly so much as we do a level, 
sandy stretch. 

It were useless to attempt to tell the de- 
light of a tricycle ride through a pleasant 
country, where Nature invites the eye to 
dwell upon her charms, where the roads 
are firm and smooth, when the whole body 
tingles with exhilaration born of quickened 
circulation and speedy movement through 
the air. To experience is to know. The 
half cannot be told. 

We left the old town behind us and 
soon came to the river Parker (don’t call 
it Parker River in the presence of a New- 
buryporter). On the farther bank we were 
greeted by an old resident, who gave us 
apples to eat and entertained us with stories 
of the old house in which he lives, which, 
by the way, is the homestead of the Poor 
family, of which the noted Ben. Perley Poor 
and our friend are members. To-day we 
see Cape Ann under its rural aspect; to- 
morrow we shall see the bold shore and the 
open sea. 

A boy shouts after the gentleman from 
New York: “Say, mister, your wheel’s 
goin’ round,” and the man from Manhattan 
nearly falls off his wheel from the effect of 
this very new joke. 

At Bean’s Crossing we stopped for a 
drink of cold water at the well, and, if you 
will believe it, many of the ladies preferred 
to drink from the old oaken bucket, and 
spurned the drinking-cups gallantly of- 
fered by the gentlemen. The bucket was 
clean, however, without a suspicion of 
dirty moss on it. The ride through Essex 
woods was a poem in cycling. The sum- 
mer residents have bought up large tracts 
of land in these woods and perpetuated 
this beautiful driveway. The road-bed is 
good, and one passes under arching trees 
for miles seeing nowhere any disturbance 
of nature due to the hand of man, save 
only the path he is traveling. Drink in 
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this scene if you can, and garnish it with 
the glory of the autumnal foliage. 

Just before we entered the woods we 
were met by the Poet and the Artist, who 
rode over from Gloucester to meet us and 
escort us on our way. They approached 
us down-hill, as we ascended. Just before 
we came up to them they performed a most 
artistic header in full sight of the party, 
which we all enjoyed, after we had dis- 
covered they had come out of it without 
injury. The poet dived through the air 
and alighted on the grass many feet in 
front of the machine, while the artist found 
himself under the machine, which illustrat- 
ed the total depravity of inanimate things 
by jumping on him and pinning him to the 
sod. At Ipswich we drank again. Every 
pump is patronized by cycling tourists, and 
I dare not estimate the number of glasses 
of spring water that are consumed on a 
trip of this kind. Let me say that our 
tourists are teetotalers. I know this, be- 
cause I heard one of the gentlemen say, 
after we had drunk from our fourth or fifth 
spring the first day, “I never saw such a 
lot of teetotal drinkers as cyclers are.” 

Just out of Ipswich there was a break- 
down. The Doctor’s axle yielded to his 
tremendously powerful pedaling, and a 
wrecked machine was cast upon the road. 
Here came in the usefulness of the drag 
with its cargo of spare machines. ‘The 
wreck was taken on board and new 
machines were soon under the castaway 
crew. 

Dinner was taken in picnic style, 
under the trees, in a nook of the Essex 
Woods, and ham sandwiches, chicken and 
eggs were washed down with water from 
a neighboring spring. At four P.M. we 
drew up in front of the Pavilion at Glou- 
cester. Then came the discussion over 
the distance. ’Tis with our cyclometers 
as with our watches, none go just alike, yet 
each believes his own. Some told us we 
had ridden thirty-two miles, others said 
thirty. My fatigue indicated a ride of a 
short distance, my hunger pointed to 
figures much larger than any cyclometer 
told. 

That night there was music and danc- 
ing in the parlor. To see that merry com- 
pany, who would think they had pedaled 
their “ go-carts”’ over thirty miles of good, 
bad, and indifferent roads during the day? 
Molly favored the company with a number 
of recitations, the Doctor’s wife read an 
original poem which teemed with personal- 
ities, and Mrs. Manhattan played while we 
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danced. We slept the sleep of the inno- 
cent that night, lulled to slumber by the 
breakers on the beach, just beneath our 
windows. 

The second day is always the most im- 
portant of the tour, for on it we circle 
Cape Ann. The road runs out of Glouces- 
ter at the north, belts the cape, and re- 
turns to Gloucester again from the west. 
Cape Ann projects into Massachusetts Bay, 
as though nature had given a great nose 
to the Old Commonwealth. The road fol- 
lows the shore-line northward, then turns 
inland, and takes the visitor through a 
country of hills to the starting-point. I 
cannot believe that money or material 
wealth in any form could tempt a cycler 
to travel this road if it were not for the 
scenery. The length of the belt is only 
fifteen miles, but experienced riders suf- 
fer more fatigue in traveling these, than 
forty miles of ordinary roads would bring. 
A Boston newspaper pronounced it, a few 
years ago, an unfit road for ladies to ride 
over. And yet we have conquered it four 
times. Hill succeeds hill in constant suc- 
cession, and sandy surfaces make the 
levels hard to ride upon. But we must pay 
for the good things of this life, and we can- 
not have Cape Ann scenery without com- 
pensation. 

Twenty of us responded to the call of 
the pacemaker at nine o’clock Friday morn- 
ing, and the drag was in position. Hector 
presented a pretty spectacle this morning 
behind the white wings of a dove which 
ornamented his tandem. The Doctor’s 
wife was suspected of this trick, perpe- 
trated to show her appreciation of the way 
in which Hector sang his favorite song of 
“White Wings” for the entertainment of 
the company. If Hector’s beauty ranked 
with his inability to sing he would be an- 
other Adonis. The tourists were well 
avenged for the peace-destroying notes 
that had been forced upon them, for every 
shrill-voiced boy on the road that day—and 
we met several groups just let loose from 
school—saluted the decorated machine 
with the chorus of the well-worn song. 

We went out of Gloucester with bright 
colors to the fore—on the cheeks of the 
ladies. Leaving Gloucester, we passed the 
old stone barn at Beaver Dam, then to 
Rockport, where we spent a pleasant half- 
hour at the quarries, looking down from 
the stone bridge that carries the roadway 
over the cut, into the great depths with the 
palisaded sides of still unquarried granite. 
Some of the great blocks but recently taken 
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out were said to be twenty-five feet long 
and twenty tons in weight. We took the 
statement on faith, for we had neither 
measuring rod nor scales. A native took 
us to see a Curio that is shown to visitors. 
A schooner ran into a sloop. The jibboom 
of the former went clear through the mast 
of the sloop and staid there. The mast 
with its unceremonious visitor lies upon 
the wharf to excite the wonder of those 
who behold it. “His Grace the Duke” 
cracked a very poor joke when he spoke 
of the masterly stroke of the schooner, and 
one man said that schooners had run into 
him without any such effect. 

We were doing more walking than riding, 
for there are more hills than levels in that 
district, and many hills make pedestrian- 
ism a charm. Pigeon Cove came next in 
view. We saw several flights of ducks, but 
no pigeons hereabouts. Here, on the ex- 
treme easterly point of Cape Ann, we halted 
for lunch. An accommodating innkeeper, 
who had closed his hostelry, and who was 
the sole occupant except his family, kindly 
loaned us a table and the use of his range 
for the making of coffee. Molly made the 
coffee, and proved herself an artist in bev- 
erages. 

After dinner we strolled and climbed 
upon the rocks which were piled up upon 
the point. Great slabs of granite that 
weighed ten, fifteen, and even twenty tons, 
were shown us, and we were asked to be- 
lieve that they were thrown up by the sea, 
or moved rods away from their former 
positions by the gale of March, 1888. It 
was a great tax upon our credulity to view 
these massive stones and accept the tales 
that were told of the sport which the waves 
had made with them. The landlady showed 
an ugly and repulsive horned toad that had 
recently been sent her from California. It 
was still alive, and several of the ladies 
were courageous enough to take it in their 
hands, though the general verdict was, 
“Ugh!” 

Leaving Pigeon Cove behind us, we 
rode on to Folly Cove. Here the scene is 
altogether different. The cove is sur- 
rounded by high land, from which we 
looked down upon white-capped waters 
and saw white-winged plyers of the deep 
in the middle ground and on the horizon, 
while just beneath us fishermen were tend- 
ing their nets, and lobster-catchers in dories 
were hauling in their pots. 

At Annisquam we visited the great boul- 
der. Near the summit of a great hill lies 
this mass of rock, not less than fifty feet in 
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height and width. Who put it there? Let 
the icebergs tell the story in scratches on 
its side. A few venturesome ones, who 
were shod with rubber, climbed to the top, 
and the photographer snapped his shutter 
and caught us as we stood about the rock. 
Off in the distance is Coffin’s Beach. Twa 
schooners are on the sands, one at low- 
water mark, and the other far above the 
waters. They were thrown up there from 
the sea by the gale of last March, and they 
wait for the sands to engulf them. It will 
not pay to save them, so slowly but surely 
they are sinking into the sands, and before 
many months they will have gone down 
out of sight. 

The Veteran brought pickled limes for 
our entertainment on the road. There 
should have been a few left when we got 
to the boulder, so one of the young ladies 
clambered into the drag to refresh herself, 
and soon had the box in her lap. There 
was a screech from the drag and a rush 
of the gentlemen toward it. When the 
maiden opened the box, she had found, 
not pickled limes, but the horned toad 
from California, who winked his ugly eyes 
at her as daylight was let in upon him. It 
appeared that the Doctor’s wife had beg- 
ged him from the landlady at Pigeon Cove 
and without our knowledge had made him 
one of the party. He went with us to the 
end, and the ladies soon gained courage 
enough to feed him with flies. 

We were back at Gloucester at half-past 
four. Then, after dinner, we had more fun 
in the parlor during the evening, more 
song and more story. Does anybody say 
we ought to have been tired after our long 
and difficult ride? Bless you, we never 
think of being tired on these tours. 

Saturday morning brought clouded skies. 
Out upon you, Mother Nature, for marring 
our tour! It never yet rained on our 
touring days, then why spoil the record? 
Weatherwise natives told us that it would 
not rain long, and said that fair weather 
was ahead. Hector sententiously remarked : 
“He who rides a cycle needs no reins.” 
We started for Magnolia in a drizzle, and 
in a drizzle we did the place. Our wheels 
were housed at Willow Cottage, and the 
tourists strolled over to Rafe’s Chasm. It 
was a good day for surf studies, and the 
chasm is the ideal place for this. The 
waters rush up into the great cleft and 
come tumbling back white with anger, the 
waves beat upon the rocks, and the spray 
is sent high in air. We looked at the iron 
cross erected to the memory of Martha 
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Marvin, who was washed into the sea from 
these rocks a few years ago; and lying 
right before us was Norman’s Woe, where- 
on the schooner Hesperus was wrecked. 

Meantime the heavens put on a thicker 
coat of gray, foreboding trouble ahead for 
any who should dare venture unprotected 
beneath them. Two o'clock was our hour 
for starting, but at that time the rain was 
falling in torrents. No matter ; let us drive 
on. It will not hurt us to get wet, for our 
work will keep us warm. Let me choose 
between a high wind and a rain-storm and 
I will take the rain in every case, and so 
think all cyclers. Keep the body warm by 
quick action on the wheel, change cloth- 
ing at the end of the ride, and rub your- 
self well with a coarse towel, and there 
is no evil effect from a ducking of this 
kind. 

We rode twelve miles to Salem. The 
roads were heavy, and we had to take the 
sidewalks wherever we could, without pay- 
ing any regard to the law prohibiting side- 
walk riding, for the blue-coated guardian 
of the peace could never be so cruel as to 
arrest ladies for riding on the sidewalk 
when the mud was six inches deep. It 
was ; Go at your own pace now; no matter 
about precedence. The word was: Get to 
Salem as quick as you can! It was a race 
warm-bathward, as Miss Rives would say. 
The tandem bicycle reached the hotel first 
of all, but close behind were the Misses 
K on their tandem. Good English 
and Scotch blood flows in the veins of 
these two young ladies, and they have the 
brawn and sinew to put their machine 
over the road faster than many of the gen- 
tlemen care to ride. We must have pre- 
sented a ludicrous sight as we passed 
through the villages drenched with rain 
and dropping water from every projection. 
“Why don’t you drop it and run?” called 
out a youngster after us as we hurried on- 
ward. When we came to the river, Hector 
suggested that we should ride through it, 
“for,” said he, “we can’t get any wetter 
than we are, and the experience will be 
novel.” Declining the suggestion, we took 
the bridge. Only the week before they 
had celebrated the centennial anniversary 
of the structure—old Beverly Bridge—and 
we wondered if ever a stranger company 
had crossed from shore to shore than this 
rain-drenched party of cyclists. The Doc- 
tor’s wife tired of riding in the rain before 
half the journey was completed, and she 
found a way to take solid comfort and 
keep dry. She got into the drag and left 

















A LOVE 





her husband to pedal a double-seated ma- 
chine alone, but taking pity on him shortly, 
she threw him a rope and an umbrella. 
The rope he attached to the machine and 
the umbrella was raised for shelter. Thus 
was he towed along, to the delight of the 
small boys who witnessed the peculiar 
spectacle. Salem was kind to us. Warm 
fires were ready, and soon we were in dry 
clothing, with our wet garments hanging 
before the fires. Thus was marred the 
afternoon of our third day. 

We held a council of war in the parlor, 
and decided that the tour should continue 
if the morning proved fair, otherwise it 
was to be considered at an end. Morning 
came, and the rain was still falling. We 
bade farewell to each other, and sought 
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A few 
of the more reckless riders mounted their 
wheels for another ride in the rain, but 
this time home was their destination. 
Many went home by train, and a few re- 
mained at Salem to await fair weather. 

Thus ended the fourth North Shore tour 


our homes as each deemed best. 


of the ladies. We had two glorious days 
and much pleasant experience. We had 
one half-day of rare enjoyment on the 
rocks at Magnolia, and the monotony of 
our delight was relieved by our cycle bath. 
They were red-letter days for us all. Ye 
who tour by rail, by boat, or by carriage, 
know not one half the delight one gets on 
the wheel. If you would be convinced of 


this, come with us next year when we em- 
bark on the fifth annual tour, 





A LOVE 


HERE is her note. 


LETTER. 


See how the courier pen, 


All dizzy with delight, went zigzag down 
The road that leads to Eros’ happy town! 


See, here a steady pace; 


and here again 


A sudden forward bound, as if, just then, 

Her heart beat faster for the precious noun 

That brought him near! and there, to match a frown, 
A wavy course, as if doubt blurred his ken. 


So, ever nearer to the self-same spot, 

Bearing the message of my sweetheart true, 
Her courier went rejoicing in his lot 

To have for heavens eyes of tender blue: 
Ah, Heart of mine! see, here’s a tiny blot— 

A cloud for him—a tender tear for you. 





Frank Dempster Sherman. 











THE PAST CRICKET SEASON. 


THE visit of the team of Irish amateur cricketers 
to the United States this past season resulted in 
affording further proof of the fact that Philadelphia 
is the home of cricket on this side of the Atlantic. 
While the Irish gentlemen had almost a walk-over 
in competing with the resident English cricketers 
of Canada, and were successful without difficulty 
against the selected teams of Boston and New York 
—though Boston gave them quite a close push—in 
Philadelphia alone were they opposed by elevens of 
native American cricketers only, whom they found 
their match. The success of the Philadelphia gentle- 
men in winning both of their games with the Irish 
visitors should encourage them to get up another 
team of American amateurs to cross the Atlantic 
again in 1889. 

A NOTEWORTHY fact in local cricket this past 
season was that the old St. George cricket field was 
once more the scene of a match between elevens of 
the St. George and Manhattan clubs. The mem- 
bers of the St. George Cricket Club have of late 
years become so absorbed in lawn tennis that they 
have sadly neglected the old, manly English game of 
cricket, which was the basis of their organization 
over thirty odd years ago. 

HENRY CHADWICK. 
* * 


IN THE FOOTBALL FIELD. 


For years before the ~doption of the game of foot- 
ball in America our autumn season had no sport 
distinctively its own. Baseball dragged out a 
lingering existence as the hands grew numb in the 
frosty air. Boating shivered along into November 
in sweaters, but its life was frozen. Until the ad- 
vent of football many of our best athletes, finding 
nothing to train for, strayed away from the strict 
regimen and early hours to the seductive tobacco 
and beer and all-night cards. Nor did they always 
return, for many refused to tear themselves away 
when the spring came, while still others, after the 
first few days of effort in the warm May weather, 
were so overcome with the longing for the flesh- 
pots that they would fall out of the ranks, never 
again to reappear. The athletes of to-day have 
an autumn sport the equal of any in enjoyment and 
the superior in helping symmetrical development. 
Nor is this the sole attraction. There is the general- 
ship of a sport with room for all the planning of a 





real campaign. Its tactics are but half developed, 
and every year adds some new strategies. 

The season of 1888 brought in a change of rules 
whereby there is a marked increase in the liberty 
allowed to comrades assisting a runner. Formerly 
the amount of aid they might render to one of 
their own men when he had the ball was so small 
that it was seldom attempted excepts in a crowd. 
The practice was to have all this done under the 
cover of the rushing and surging line of forwards, 
and at the time of the snap-back only. This led to 
many complications as the amount of interference 
grew gradually greater, owing to the leniency of um- 
pires, until last season, when the play of all the 
teams in the field was characterized by the most 
marked and deliberate holding in the rush-line, 
oftentimes a runner was given an absolutely clean 
path through the forwards by having these opponents 
dragged out of the way by the men in front of him. 
Such was the state of affairs that the question of the 
day bade fair to become whether or not all the rush- 
ers could not be held so that the backs and halves 
would be the only ones left to tackle. This line of 
development was manifestly a badone. Every move 
in that direction increased the personal contact of 
players who did not have the ball in their possession. 
It is and has been a noticeable fact in the history of 
the game in this country that whenever a rule has 
been passed which admitted of an increase in the 
liberty of laying hands upon a man who had not the 
ball, we have had a greater amount of ‘‘ squabbling 
and slugging.” It seemed best, therefore to the 
Graduate Committee, who last year made the rules, 
to put forward changes which should effectually end 
this hand-slapping, pushing, and holding in the 
rush-line. In doing this, however, they wished to 
put no check upon what seemed by no means an 
objectionable feature, namely, assisting a runner by 
going alongside him and acting as an obstacle in the 
path of those advancing to tackle him. 

The rules were altered accordingly, and the alter- 
ation has marked a decided advance in the sport. It 
has made the game more open by increasing the 
chances of a successful run. Nothing so delights 
the spectators as a long run. So keen is the excite- 
ment that it cannot be pent up, but must out, and 
while the partisans of the side against whom the run 
is being made stand holding their breath in fear 
lest the runner reach the goal, his sympathizers are 
crying out encouragement to him from all sides, and 
when at last he is brought to earth by some deter- 
mined tackler, the sympathizing shouts are in their 














turn fairly drowned by the yell of exultation which 
oes up from the throats of the other party. While 
the kicking game is always a beautiful one to watch, 
it can never equal in excitement a game where long 
runs are made. ‘The tedious game is the one which 
was played when the rules admitted of what was 
known as the ‘‘ block game”—that is, where the 
ball was never advanced more than a yard without a 
‘‘down,” and all the playing was in the centre. 
This style has fortunately been completely elimi- 
nated by the rules. The change of rules this year 
has again demonstrated the fact that the game is 
steadily advancing, and that every year brings it 
nearer and nearer that point of perfection so ear- 
nestly sought after by all its steadfast disciples, for 
no sport has more hearty, whole-souled followers, 
nor is there any so richly deserving them. 
WALTER C. CAMP. 


* 
* 


COLLEGE SPORTS. 


THE limited time which students have had since 
their return from the summer vacation to indulge in 
their favorite pastimes, has not been productive 
of any achievements worthy of special mention. 
Many noted athletes were graduated in the class of 
’88, and the Freshmen have hardly had the opportu- 
nity to show their mettle. To be sure, those semi- 
barbarous struggles known as rushes have taken 
place, and in many cases sophomoric dignity has had 
to suffer from freshman zeal, but such practices are 
frowned upon by college authorities and upper class- 
men. Very often serious injuries are inflicted, and 
what good is accomplished? None whatever. Want 
of organization always seriously interferes with the 
success of the new comers, and the frantic struggle, 
continued often for hours, to gain possession of and 
hold a two-foot cane can scarcely be called sport. 
Much better, because more satisfactory, are the class 
games of baseball and football. Here the freshmen 
are not so handicapped, because many of the men 
who go to college have received excellent prelimi- 
nary training in the preparatory schools, and further- 
more, these contests develop material for the college 
teams. Thus class feeling serves to call attention 
to and bring out men who can reflect honor to the 
college they represent in intercollegiate sports. A 
word with regard to these. 

It is the opinion of many noted educators that 
such contests are detrimental to good scholarship. 
In the first place, the few who participate in them 
do not fairly represent the athletic development of 
their respective colleges. The majority of students, 
after a week or two of enthusiasm for sport immedi- 
ately after college has begun, do not go near the 
gymnasium, and can hardly be said to take any in- 
terest in sport at all. Again, it is claimed that when 
the time for the holding of these contests approaches, 
studies are neglected, because interests centre in the 
success of the teams. 

The readers of OUTING will be interested to learn 
the result of an investigation recently made at Cor- 
nell of the records of men who engaged in inter- 
collegiate sports since the opening of the college. 
The result showed that the average scholarship of 
each man who rowed in the crews was 70 per cent., 
that of baseball players 73 per cent., and that of 
track athletes 76 per cent., a standard of 70 per 
cent. being necessary to graduate : 54 per cent. of all 
these men graduated, which is 7 per cent. above the 
University percentage of graduation. According 
to these figures, general scholarship does not suffer 
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from intercollegiate contests, provided they are kept 


within reasonable limits. The standing in scholar- 
ship of noted athletes from Yale, Harvard and 
Princeton also shows that they are not strangers to 
hard study, while many of them are honor men and 
the winners of prizes in special departments of study. 
J. C. GERNDT. 
** 


DOG CHAT. 


THE present year will ever be memorable in the 
history of American ‘‘dogdom.”’ In it the battle 
between the American Kennel Club and its oppo- 
nents has been inaugurated. The enforcement of 
‘*compulsory registration” in the American Ken- 
nel Club Stud Book, finally aroused the long sup- 
pressed popular indignation at the manifest incom- 
petency of that body to administer its self-assumed 
control of kennel matters. The club’s action was, 
however, in a measure sustained by the brilliant suc- 
cess of the Westminster Kennel Club’s show, which 
was selected as the lists in which the initial contest 
of the rival factions was to be fought. So far, so 
good, for the A. K. C. 


THE dog dreeders and exhibitors of America, how- 
ever, have long felt that a body composed of indi- 
viduals was necessary for the proper guidance of the 
kennel affairs of the continent, and to guard their 
interests. The American Kennel Club is a club 
composed of clubs. The local clubs are almost en- 
tirely made up of ‘‘ dog lovers,” so called—men who 
own perhaps but one dog, many of them none, and 
who are utterly ignorant of dog matters in general, 
with perhaps one or two ‘‘ prominent” dog-men 
who hold the reins of power. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that as these few individuals are able to use 
the club name and influence, should they wish it, in 
the furtherance of their private ends, a dangerous 
amount of power is placed in their hands. The 
large majority of our leading breeders were unat- 
tached, many of them living at long distances from 
the headquarters of local clubs. They were, there- 
fore, without representation in the government of 
matters canine. To remedy this evil and for the 
protection of breeders—the A. K. C. having ex- 
hibited a criminal want of concern in their interests 
—the National Dog Club was formed. 


THE President, Dr. J. Frank Perry, better known 
as ‘‘Ashmont,” was the prime mover. In May last, 
acting in accordance with the wishes of many promi- 
nent gentlemen, he wrote to about fifty of the best 
known and most successful breeders and exhibitors 
in America and in Canada, requesting them to be- 
come charter members of a club, the initial meeting 
of which was to be held during the Boston show in 
April. Upwards of forty at once assented. 


AT first the intention was to limit the membership 
to fifty ; but it was afterwards deemed advisable to 
make it unlimited. Upwards of one hundred and 
fifty members are now enrolled, and this number in- 
cludes a majority of the most prominent and reputa- 
ble owners of the continent. 


From the outset the infant organization has had 
to contend against fierce opposition and prejudice, 
incited by the friends of the older club. But the 
promoters were not men to be easily turned aside 
from their purpose, and in consequence of their en- 
deavors the most brilliant success has been achieved. 


THE first show under the N. D. Club's rules was 
that held by the International Fair Association, at 
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Buffalo, and its enemies tried by every possible 


means to accomplish its ruin. Not only did they 
‘* boycott” the show, but they neglected no course 
by which they could injure it. Their defeat was a 
signal one. , 


THE Buffalo show was the best in the quality of 
dogs entered of any show ever held outside New 
York or Boston, and indeed was but little behind 
those giant rivals. The management, it is true, was 
execrable; but that cannot be cited against the 
N. D.C. 


Honors are easy, therefore, between the rival 
factions, although the fair-minded onlooker cannot 
but admit that the members of the N. D. C. have 
set an example by their temperate and gentlemanly 
behavior in the contest which their rivals by no 
means followed. 


YeET another National Kennel organization has 
been born within the year, namely, the Canadian 
Kennel Club. A meeting of Canadian dog-men 
was held for the purpose during the London, Ont., 
Show, and the club was organized with Lord Stan- 
ley (Governor-General), Hon. President; Mr. A. 
Gibson, London (of McEwen & Gibson, the leading 
collie breeders), president ; U. S. Jackson, Toronto 
(of Bedlington terrier fame), first vice; Mr. M. 
Baumgarten, Montreal, second vice; Mr. Thos. 
Johnston, Winnipeg, third vice ; Mr. F. C. Wheeler, 
London, secretary-treasurer; and Mr. C. M. Mills, 
Brantford (owner of the celebrated Brant Cocker 
Kennels) ; Mr. F. H. F. Mercer, Ottawa (invinci- 
ble in clumber spaniels); Mr. W. B. Wells, Chat- 
ham; Mr. W. Hendrie, Hamilton; Mr. J. S. 
Campbell, Simcoe (widely known for his Gordon 
setters); Dr. Niven, London (of Gordon setter and 
spaniel renown); and Mr. F. Millis, Hamilton, 
executive committee. This array of names, em- 
bracing as it does nearly all the most prominent 
Canuck doggy men, may be taken as a guarantee of 
success, and I trust the new club will fulfil its fair 


promise. DocwHiIP. 
+ * 


THE PAST BASEBALL SEASON. 


THE success of the New York Club in winning 
the championship of the League for 1888 opens a 
new era in the contests for the pennant. From 1872 
to 1876 the Boston Club held the professional cham- 
pionship. But in 1876, under the auspices of the 
newly organized National League, the Chicago Club 
went to the front, and since then that club has al- 
most monopolized pennant honors in the League, 
Boston winning but three times since 1876, while 
Providence was successful twice. Now, however, 
the trophy has come East once more. The struggle 
was virtually confined to a quintet of the eight com- 
peting clubs, viz., the New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Philadelphia and Boston clubs. Finally the contest 
for the pennant lay between but three of them, while 
Pittsburgh, Indianapolis and Washington were tail- 
enders throughout of the eight competitors. 


‘*Four times winner” is the honor claimed by 
the St. Louis Club, the champion winners of 1888 in 
the American Association. This result was mainly 
due to the important fact that the St. Louis Club 
was the only one which presented for the pennant 
race a well-managed and ably-captained team, all 
the others being to a greater or less extent merely 
picked nines of star players. In no season has the 
fact that team work—alike at the bat and in the 
field—is the most important element of success in 


winning championship honors, been more strikingly 
illustrated than in the race for the American Associ- 
ation championship of 1888. 


AMONG the many clubs organized for the promo. 
tion of healthy outdoor recreation, no feature has 
been more conducive to the best interests of gentle- 
manly sports in the metropolitan district than the 
friendly rivalry between the Staten Island Cricket 
and Baseball Association and the Staten Island 
Athletic Club. Both organizations have secured 
handsome grounds and club-houses. During the 
past season they have given their members attractive 
exhibitions of amateur play on their baseball, foot- 
ball, lacrosse and tennis fields. The former club, 
however, has had an advantage in its cricket team, a 
game the Athletic Club has not yet developed. The 
greatest attraction in their field games has been their 
baseball exhibitions, which have surpassed those of 
any other amateur organizations in the country ex- 
cept the representatives of Harvard, Yale and Prince- 
ton colleges. 


THE national game has at last become fashionable 
as one of the sports at Newport. During the au- 
tumn a syndicate of admirers of the game among 
the Newport cottage residents was formed to pur- 
chase a plot of ground and lay out a baseball park 
to be ready for the season of 1889. A diamond field 
is to be made and a grand-stand erected. Match 
games will be played there by the rival college nines 
of Harvard, Yale and Princeton next summer. 


THE Boston ball grounds were the most liberally 
patronized last season of those only boasting a Na- 
tional League club. The attendance at the Boston- 
Chicago games during the season alone reached a 
total of 59,020 people. This shows that it has paid 
to construct the handsome ball grounds. 

HENRY CHADWICK. 
* 


SKATING. 


THE season of winter sports has opened in a way 
that promises greater opportunities for indulgence 
in the fascinations of skating than have been afforded 
for the last few years. Whether this fair promise 
will be verified or not remains to be seen, but the 
enthusiastic skater must have been indulging in 
pleasurable anticipation of the joys of his favorite 
pastime. 

Great, however, as is the individual enthusiasm in 
regard to this recreation, there seems to be a lack of 
concerted effort to give the sport the prominent 
place which it deserves. In England the prospects 
of good ice are anxiously watched every season, in 
order that contests, not only between the great 
skaters of England may be brought off, but also 
that international races between such champions as 
‘* Fish” Smart, and the pick of the Dutch and Scan- 
dinavian skaters, may take place. Considering the 
very limited chances afforded by English weather, 
the old country may well be proud of the feats per- 
formed by her sons. Why, then, may not America 
do far greater things? And not only in the profes- 
sional, or semi-professional field, is there a chance 
for improvement, but there is a noticeable lack of 
energy in arranging races between amateurs. Surely 
skating can be made the vehicle for a winter athletic 
meeting, when running, jumping, etc., are put out 
of the question by the severity of the weather. We 
hope to see during this winter contests of this de- 
scription taking place. 

SPORTING TRAMP. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC VIEW OF THE CYCLE. 


WHEELMEN will read with interest the following 
quotation from Sir Frederick Bramwell’s address to 
the British Association at Bath, England : 

‘* Consider the bicycles and tricycles of to-day— 
machines which afford the means of healthful exer- 
cise to thousands, and which will, probably within a 
very short time, prove of the very greatest possible 
use for military purposes. The perfection to which 
these machines have been brought is almost entirely 
due to strict attention to detail; in the selection 
of the material of which the machines are made; in 
the application of pure science (in its strictest sense) 
to the form and to the proportioning of these parts, 
and also in the arrangement of these various parts 
in relation the one to the other. The result is that 
the greatest possible strength is afforded with only 
the least possible weight, and that friction in work- 
ing has been reduced toa minimum. All of us who 
remember the hobby-horse of former years, and who 
contrast that machine with the bicycle and tricycle 
of the present day, realize how thoroughly satisfac- 
tory is the result of this attention to detail—this ap- 
preciation of the ‘ next to nothing.’ ” 


A YACHT-TRIP ROUND THE GLOBE. 


WE are pleased to hear from Hong Kong that the 
American yacht Corone(—the winner of the yacht 
race across the Atlantic last spring—arrived safely at 
Yokohama, Japan, en route round the world. We 
next expect to hear from the Covonet at Singapore, 
then at Bombay, from which latter port the yacht 
will proceed to England, via the Suez Canal and 
the Mediterranean Sea. 


FIGHT BETWEEN A VIPER AND 
A HEDGEHOG. 


THE Copenhagen /agttidente recently contained 
the following curious account of a fight between a 
viper and a hedgehog, as related by Dr. Bilandt, a 
Danish naturalist : 

‘One hot day, about noon, on the Billeslund 
estate, I espied a hedgehog in a meadow with its 
eyes fixed intently on some spot in a hedge close by, 
and, by following its gaze, I saw a viper lying on 
the bank curled up, sunning itself. I sat down 
on the grass to watch them. For quite an hour the 
two combatants remained immovable, the hedgehog 
keeping a steady eye upon his prey. Then suddenly 
the viper began to move exactly in the direction of 
his foe. The hedgehog let it nearly pass, when, 
swift as lightning, it darted forwards, and, having 
seized the viper by the tip of its tail with its teeth, 
rolled himself up. The viper writhed under the bite, 
and dashed its body repeatedly against the quills of 
the hedgehog till blood flowed, and in a short space 
of time it had practically committed suicide. The 
hedgehog then devoured its prey, from the tail up- 
ward, carrying away what he could not consume.”’ 


GLASS-BALL SHOOTING EXTRA- 
ORDINARY, 


AN incident in rifle-shooting this season was 
the feat accomplished by the well-known rifle- 
shot, Dr. F. W. Carver, who, in October, at the 
Pittsburgh Exposition Park, surpassed all previous 
efforts in rifle-shooting. Dr, Carver had made a bet 
of $100 with Adam Forepaugh, Jr., that he would 
break six glass balls thrown into the air simul- 
taneously before they fell to the ground. The 
shooting was done with a Spencer repeating rifle in 
the presence of a few invited guests. Dr. Carver 
had not the slightest trouble in performing the feat, 
repeating it four times in succession. The doctor 
was not satisfred with this, but threw up seven balls 
at once, all of which he perforated before they fell 
to the ground. The cartridges used in these rifle- 
shooting exhibitions, however, are not simply made 
of powder and balls. They are prepared with shot 
in the place of bullets. Even with shot the feat is 
remarkable; with bullets it would be an im- 
possibility. 


THE NOVELTY IN WHEEL MACHINES. 


WITH a flourish of trumpets, the advent of the 
road-sculler was heralded into public notice. How 
far the machine will attain the great popularity which 
its sponsors expect for it remains to be seen. No 
one will attempt to deny that it has real merits; 
whether, however, the machine has attained anything 
like its highest point of perfection seems uncertain. 
During the contest between all the noted scullers 
of the world at Madison Square Garden, there was 
undoubtedly far too high an average of breakages, 
which, indeed, seriously interfered with the interest 
of the show. But the average mortal is not such a 
creature of thews and sinews as the grand specimens 
of humanity who entered into that competition. 
Moreover, the ordinary use of the machine will not 
be for racing purposes, but simply as a means of 
pleasure and locomotion, and, therefore, the frailer 
parts of the mechanism will not be put to such undue 
strain. The question also arises whether the exer- 
cise is identical with sculling a boat, and the answer 
to this appears decidedly to be that it only comprises 
a portion of the muscular action necessary in scull- 
ing proper. At least two motions are absent, viz., 
the act of feathering, and dropping the hands at the 
end of the stroke. The action is a straight pull and 
a straight return. The natural inclination on the 
part of an expert oarsman to drop his hands was 
plainly observable, and possibly may have accounted 
for some of the accidents which happened to the 
steel ropes. The general conclusion will, however, 
be that the essential element which has gained row- 
ing such a prominent place among athletic sports— 
the exercising of every muscle in the body, both 
arms and legs—is far from being lost, and this is a 
point which is lacking in both bicycle and tricycle. 












THE FRENCH PLAYERS AT PALMER’S, 


A FRENCH company headed by M. Coquelin of 
the Théatre Francaise and Madame Jane Hading, 
of the Gymnase, Paris, made their American début 
at Palmer’s, October 8th. Palmer’s Theatre! How 
strange the name seems as it appears in print! It 
takes the place of ‘‘ Wallack’s”—a name around 
which cluster the traditions of a playhouse that was 
the delight of New Yorkers for over a generation. 
Well! ‘‘the king is dead,” and close upon his burial 
came the comedians of France, to entertain an 
American public with French works in the home of 
English Comedy. M. Coquelin inaugurated the 
French season with Moliére’s ‘‘ Les Précieuses Ri- 
dicules,” a couple of monologues, and a one-act 
piece, ‘‘ La Joie Fait Peur,” made familiar to thea- 
tre-goers by Boucicault under the title of ‘‘ Kerry.” 
New York gave the foreign players on the first night 
a welcome which assured them at once of the 
friendly spirit of an American audience. The visit 
of the Coquelin-Hading Company to this country, 
it is to be hoped, will be productive of good results. 
It was refreshing to be able to witness a dramatic 
representation by a good company, where scenery and 
costumes were secondary considerations. Coque- 
lin in his acting demonstrates close study of his art 
in every detail. As a comedian, he is unapproach- 
able. But when M. Coquelin attempts the heroes 
of romance he fails. The company engaged to sup- 
port, though not particularly strong, have acquired 
much of the spirit of Coquelin’s acting. When one 
considers the elaborate productions of the American 
stage and compares them with the freedom from 
such snow with which similar plays may be given, 
when acting is not subordinated to scenery and 
dry goods, the question naturally suggests itself, Is 
not much of this extravagant display in many of 
our theatres a mistake? The scene painter and 
costumer of to-day are of more account in a comic 
opera, for instance, than a prima donna. An opera 
may be produced with a prima donna devoid of 
singing voice, if she has shape, good looks, and 
sparse raiment to recommend her, but without elab- 
orate scenery, and plenty of color and show, it would 
not run a fortnight. A similar state of affairs exists 
on the dramatic stage. It takes a small fortune to 
keep up the stage wardrobe of any actress who is 
called upon to play the heroine or a lady of fashion 
in modern plays. One of the brightest and most 
accomplished actresses of the American stage re- 
cently, after a great success in a part, on being com- 
plimented by a friend, accepted the compliment 
graciously enough, but felt considerably piqued be- 
cause the critics did not notice the nice new frocks 
she had had made for the part, and which she ex- 
pected to see praised quite as much as her acting. 
If the advent of M. Coquelin and Mme. Hading to 
this country will tend to correct some of these weak- 
nesses, their coming among us will be of more 
benefit than was anticipated by their managers 
when the engagement was projected. 


OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


SOR 





RE-OPENING OF DALY’S THEATRE. 


Augustine Daly opened the doors of his theatre, 
Tuesday evening, October 9, with an adaptation 
from the French of the comedy ‘* Les Surprises du 
Divorce.” Mr. Daly calls his work ‘‘ The Lottery 
of Love.” It was enthusiastically received on the 
first night, and it grew in favor with subsequent 
repetition. During the season it is the intention of 
Mr. Daly to produce, in addition to the more pre- 
tentious part of his plans, a number of short one- 
act comedies. They will precede the important 
attraction of the night’s entertainment. These 
‘*curtain raisers,’ as some writer has christened 
them, are oftentimes very enjoyable. One of the 
most pleasing recollections of the last theatrical 
season was the presentation of ‘‘ Editha’s Burglar,” 
at the Lyceum. 


” 


‘*LORD CHUMLEY ” SOTHERN. 


Speaking of the Lyceum, calls to mind the suc- 
cess of young Sothern in ‘‘ Lord Chumley.” Since 
the first night he appeared in the comedy, he has 
crowded the handsome little theatre with well pleased 
auditors. The success is due more to the acting 
and personality of Mr. Sothern as the young lord, 
who is not such a fool as he looks, than to the 
merits of the play or the acting of the company. 
Young Sothern’s ‘‘ Lord Chumley ” is as good in its 
way as was the elder Sothern’s ‘* Lord Dundreary.” 
The play of ‘‘ Lord Chumley” is a piece of literary 
patchwork, rather skillfully put together, and after- 
ward run through the sieve of thorough rehearsals. 
Daniel Frohman may be congratulated on the success 
of his promising young star and the good fortune he 
has brought to the Lyceum. 


THE PROSPERITY OF ‘‘A LEGAL WRECK.” 


William Gillette’s victory with ‘‘ A Legal Wreck,” 
in the very theatre—the Madison Square—in which 
his first play, ‘‘ The Professor,” was brought before 
the footlights was complete. ‘‘A Legal Wreck” is 
not a great play, and Mr. Gillette did not aim to 
make it so. He did, however, attempt to make an 
interesting drama, and succeeded. Since its first 
night it has steadily improved. Judicious cutting 
down, and alterations in the stage business, have 
made it an effective acting play. When it is taken 
from the Madison Square Theatre and sent to other 
cities, it will meet with as much favor as here. 
When ‘‘ A Legal Wreck ” was first put on the stage 
it was not expected to be played more than a few 
weeks. It has exceeded expectations, and will run 
Mr. Gillette’s entire season out. A. M. Palmer's 
follows with the regular Madison Square Company 
in a revival of ‘‘ Partners,” after which he will pro- 
duce ‘‘Captain Swift,” an English drama of the 
‘* Jim the Penman” order, which is highly spoken of 
by people who have seen it in London. 


RICHARD NEVILLE. 
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A sTory of the rough life of the ranch in the Far 
West, clad, so to speak, in ‘‘ purple and fine linen,” 
appears at first sight to be somewhat of an anomaly. 
In this case, however, the contents are worthy of the 
binding, and the story is not thrown into a shadowy 
background by its luxurious and sumptuous equip- 
ment. ‘‘ Ranch Life and the Hunting-Trail,” by 
Theodore Roosevelt, has already made its bow to 
the public in a series of papers issued in the Zhe 
Century magazine, and the verdict has been given in 
its favor. Now it is published in a veritable edition 
de luxe by The Century Company. The story loses 
nothing of its merits in the process, while Mr. Fred- 
eric Remington’s spirited and characteristic illustra- 
tions, so familiar to the readers of OUTING, are shown 
to the greatest possible advantage. 


WITH the advance of popular education has arisen 
a demand for standard historical works, which, avoid- 
ing diffusiveness and elaboration of details, give the 
reader broad inductions and concise results, The stu- 
dent of the present day requires a book which may 
be regarded as absolutely authentic, and which will 
present to him, not elaborate historical dissertations 
on knotty historical periods, but able summaries and 
careful generalizations of the whole subject. Such a 
work is the ‘‘ Cyclopzedia of Universal History,” by 
John Clark Ridpath, LL.D. (The Jones Brothers 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, and Phillips & Hunt, 
New York), and it is by far the most successful 
effort which has been hitherto made to supply this 
want of the modern student and the average Ameri- 
can citizen. The handsome appearance of the three 
volumes, and the copious wealth of excellent illus- 
trations, numbering twelve hundred, vastly enhance 
the effect and merits of the text. 


THE South, at the present time, would appear to 
be the coming nursery of our light literature. The 
novels which have, of late, created the greatest stir 
—whether by their genuine merits or their sensa- 
tionalism we do not propose to decide—have sprung 
from Southern brains. Yet another work—and this, 
we believe, is a maiden effort—by an author who 
hails from Tennessee, lies before us. But in ‘‘A 
Seaside Romance,” by William Perry Brown (New 
York: John B. Alden, 1888), there is nothing of 
the morbidly sensational. Though hardly to be 
classed as a notable novel, or likely to create a 
great stir, it is a pleasant, healthful story of South- 
ern life. The characters are well drawn, though 
some are rather thinly delineated, and a certain lack 
of vigor is discernible in the action in places. It is, 
however, essentially a book to afford a reader a 
pleasant hour or two. 

A SLIGHT infusion of medical science into a novel 
often proves both instructive and interesting. But 
experiments of this character require to be conducted 
with great care and judgment. Such can hardly be 
said to be the case in ‘‘ From the Beaten Path,” by 








Edward R. Roe (Chicago: Laird & Lee, 1888), 
Medical horrors are crowded into the volume, and 
the reader is confronted with cholera infantum 
(symptoms fully described), a most unpleasant affec- 
tion of the eyes, and blindness resulting from rheu- 
matism, within the first two chapters, while disloca- 
tions, sprains, fevers, consumption, and drunkenness 
—culminating in mania a potu—with a slight spice 
of body-snatching, are negligently scattered through 
the pages. Thrilling incidents are pitchforked into 
odd corners, and the thread of the story is quite dis- 
connected. The motive of the book would appear 
to be the disparagement of allopathy, and commen- 
dation of faith-healing allied to magnetic influences. 
The extreme ease with which the cures are performed 
will, however, prove a somewhat hard pill for most 
people to swallow. 


SPORTSMEN owe a debt of gratitude to any one 
who facilitates their quest of sport. This object 
should be vastly furthered by a little volume enti- 
tled ‘* The Sportsman’s Guide,” compiled and edited 
by William C, Harris, editor of The American An- 
gler (New York: The Anglers’ Publishing Company, 
Chas. T. Dillingham). ‘The enormous number of 
hunting-grounds from which the sportsman has to 
choose are tabulated, and all necessary information 
regarding them given. The reports appear to be 
very accurate, the material being, for the most part, 
derived from personal letters from individuals ac- 
quainted with the localities. The condition of the 
—~ whether good, bad, or indifferent, is plainly 
stated. 


THE fascination of that charming amusement, 
amateur photography, year by year enlists a vast 
number of recruits for the already great army of ama- 
teur photographers. To such recruits, good text- 
books are an indispensable feature, and for this 
purpose we can heartily recommend ‘‘ The Photo- 
graphic Instructor” (New York: Scovill Manufac- 
turing Co., 1888). The volume consists of ‘‘ the 
comprehensive series of practical lessons issued to 
the students of the Chautauqua School of Photog- 
raphy,” edited by W. I. Lincoln Adams, editor of 
The Photographic Times, with an appendix by Prof. 
Charles Ehrmann. It forms one of Scovill’s Com- 
plete Photographic Series. 


A LITTLE handbook is issued by the Red Star 
Line of steamers entitled ‘‘Facts for Travelers,” 
In the mixture of useful and amusing matter con- 
tained in it, travelers are sure to find something 
worth noticing. . 


A SOUVENIR of the Montreal Amateur Athletic 
Association’s Fair has reached us, entitled ‘‘Athletic 
Leaves.” The editors are Samuel L. Baylis and 
William H. Whyte, and they have produced a very 
bright, readable little volume, with notably good 
illustrations. 











RONDEAU. 


Her starry eyes, with lightning glance, 
Arrest me like a swift-thrown lance, 
As I ride down the narrow lane; 

And backward on my wheel I crane, 
Another glimpse to catch askance. 





My fickle steed begins to prance, 

And leads me such a lively dance, 

That danger signals glint in vain, 
Her starry eyes. 











O Fortune ! if, by happy chance, 

You'd throw this fair one in a trance, 

Until I tumble on the plain— 

But no! she cries a laughing rain— 

A header dims my brief romance, 
Her starry eyes. 








And now whene’er I pass the seat 

Where first I met that maiden sweet, 

My aching heart is smote again ; 

The blush of shame o’ermounts my brow, 
And bids me soft repeat the vow, 


Her starry eyes. 
Jay Gee. 























First BASEBALL PLAYER: Did you go to Short- 
stop’s wedding to-day ? 

SECOND BASEBALL PLAYER: Of course I did. 
First PLAYER: How did it come off ? 
SECOND PLAYER: Declared a tie.—Once a Week. 


A CAPE Cop fisherman calls his boat ‘‘ The Kiss,” 
because it is nothing but a smack.—Puck, 


Many large wagers are chronicled from time to 
time, but Queen Elizabeth still remains the greatest 
Bet in history.— xchange. 


DEALER (¢o clerk): I’m going to make those boys’ 
diagonal suits fifteen dollars to-morrow. 

CLERK: Fifteen dollars! Why, we've been selling 
them for ten dollars right along. 

DEALER: I know it; but I’m going to give away 
a baseball bat with each one of them free of charge. 
—Detroit Free Press. 


Lapy (¢o negro cook) : Can you poach eggs, Sambo ? 
SAMBO: ‘Deed I kin, missy, when dey grows up. 
— Time. 


CHOLLY : I say, Binx, did you ever witness a burial 
at sea ? 

Binx : No, never saw a burial, but we had a wake 
behind us all the way over last trip.—Harper's Ba- 
zar. 


‘*Wuat’s up, Billy ?” 

‘* Fut ball.” 

‘* Well, ’fore I’d set up there in the cold watchin’ 
a lot of fellers kick a ball up—” 

‘* Ain’t watchin’ ’em kick no ball up; watchin’ of 
“em kick each other down !”—AHarper’s Weekly. 


A LOST curve in baseball—the Arc that Noah 
pitched.— Puck. 


‘* WELL, Tompkins, how did you come out at the 
last race meeting?” asked a traveling man of a 
friend. 

“* As nearly as I can figure it, I came out about 
$1,500 ahead.” 

‘* Fifteen hundred ! 
horses did you back?” 

‘None. I had about $1,500 with me that I did 


That’s not bad. What 


not bet.” —Merchant Traveler. 








‘““WHAT shall I play?” asked a meek-looking 
newly-appointed organist, of a parson of a rather 
festive turn of mind when off duty. 

‘*That depends on the kind of a hand you have,” 
responded his reverence, in the most innocent man- 
ner. 


THE man who is wild on the subject of yachting 
is an ultra-marine.—Puck, 


SPIRITS probably walk about for exorcise.—Zife. 


THE yellow dog contemplates with satisfaction the 
advance in the price of tin cans, It’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody good.—Z7fe. 


‘“Do you ever bet on the races, stranger?” he 
asked, as the boat approached Bay Ridge. 

‘*T used to, but it cost me too much money.” 

‘You are a business man, I suppose ?” 

‘Ves, sir; I sell ‘tips.’ I can give you a sure 
ten-to-one winner, to-day — only twenty-five cents.” 
— Time. 

REFLECTIONS OF A CAT. 

THE nicest bed is a pan of rising bread. 

The old maid is the cat’s good Samaritan. 

If it wasn’t for the rat I would be an outcast. 

I think I have a pretty nose when it isn’t scratched. 

The oven was about the hottest place I was ever in. 

I am blamed for a great many things the girl 
breaks. 

In all my experience I never yet saw a cat hit with 
a bootjack. 

Every cat that gets on our back fence doesn’t come 
to see me. 

When people go to sit down they never see I am 
asleep in the chair. 

When I can’t get the ribbon off my neck I try to 
drag it in the dirt. 

If I hadn’t talons the small boy would find no fun 
in pulling my tail. 

The sailor is the only one who would sooner have 
a rat than a cat around. 

The missis and I can never agree as to the place 
where I shall bring up my kittens. 

Missis used to leave me only one kitten until after 
she had twins herself, and then she left me two.— 
Judge. 











Tuis department of OuTiNG is specially devoted to para- 
gtaphs of the doings of members of organized clubs engaged 
in the reputable sports of the period, and also to the record- 
ing of the occurrence of the most prominent events of the 
current season. On the ball-fields it will embrace Cricket, 
Baseball, Lacrosse and Football. On the bays and rivers, 
Yachting, Rowing and Canoeing. Inthe woods and streams, 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, 
Lawn Tennis and Croguet. Together with Ice-Boating, 
Skating, Tobogganing, Snowshoeing, Coasting, and winter 
sports generally. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the latter, 
together with the general result of their most noteworthy 
contests of the month, addressed, ‘‘ Editor of OvutTiNnG,”’ 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to‘ The Editor,” and not to any 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the manager. Letters and 
inquiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. All communications to be written on one side of 
the paper only. 


ATHLETICS. 


THE Pavilion Pastime Club, of Brooklyn—a new 
organization — started in August last with a mem- 
bership of twelve, has rapidly increased, and now 
numbers over seventy. Its grounds on Arlington 
Avenue, Jerome and Barbey streets, have been fre- 
quented daily by enthusiastic lovers of outdoor 
sports. The club has developed a number of ex- 
cellent tennis players, among whom are the Misses 
Milan, the Misses Crawford, Miss Pattison, Miss 
Hart, Rev. R. H. Baker, Messrs. C. Palmer, J. H. 
Webster, and C. Wheeler. October 13, an evenly 
contested set was played on the grounds, Miss Alice 
Linton and Mr. J. A. Cruikshank defeating Miss 
Edith Linton and Dr. H. O. Rockefeller after a 
very interesting set, the score being 7-5. 


A GENERAL meeting of the N. A. A. A. A. was 
held at the Grand Union Hotel, in this city, on the 
evening of October 6. The constitution and by- 
laws were revised. The alterations made were of a 
radical character, and a general movement of reform 
was inaugurated. The following clubs had delegates 
present: Missouri Amateur Athletic Club, Manhat- 
tan Athletic Club, Intercollegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion, Star Athletic Club, West Side Athletic Club, 
and Allerton Athletic Club. The matter of chang- 
ing the rules governing weight competitions was 
referred to the executive committee, with power. 
The Intercollegiate Athletic Association will in 


future be entitled to one representative on the execu- 
tive committee for every five colleges. This will in- 
crease the college representation to four. The 
Allerton Athletic Club, of New York City, was 
elected to membership, and other clubs will be pro- 
posed at the next meeting of the executive committee. 
The following meetings, under N. A. A. A. A. aus- 
pices, were announced: The Association champion- 
ship was to take place positively, rain or shine, at 
the M. A. C. grounds, October 13. The Allerton 
Athletic Club games, open to all amateurs, was to 
take place at Madison Square Garden during Novem- 
ber; the M. A. C. Winter games, open to all ama- 
teurs, same place, during December; the Star Athletic 
Club winter games, open to all amateurs, at same 
place, during January ; the West Side Athletic Club 
games, open to all amateurs, at same place, during 
February. The International Athletic meeting, open 
to all amateurs, will take place on the Saturday 
before the Intercollegiate championship meeting at 
the M. A. C. grounds. In this meeting there will 
be fourteen scratch events, and the winner of each 
event will be entitled to go to Europe on the N. A. 
A. A. A. championship team, which team will com- 
pete at the English and Irish championships and at 
the international championship meeting at the Paris 
Exposition. The team will also take part in special 
meetings gotten up under the auspices of the National 
associations of the different countries. Among other 
large subscriptions, G. M. L. Sacks gives $500 
towards the expenses of the team. The Columbia 
College Athletic Association will give its fall games 
under Intercollegiate Athletic Association rules. 
The entries of the N. A. A. A. A. athletes will be 
accepted in the open events. Other clubs and asso- 
ciations have expressed their intention of holding 
games under N. A. A. A. A. laws. 


. THE Perth Amboy, N. J., Athletic Association 
have elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: William H. McCormick president; Mayor 
Thomas Armstrong, vice-president ; Fred. F. Fox, 
secretary and treasurer. 


AN exhibition was given by the athletic team of 
the Irish Gaelic Association at the Baseball grounds, 
Newark, N. J., October 20. Results were as follows : 

100-yards run—J. Connelly, first, no time being 
taken ; T. J. Maloney, second. 

Hop, step and jump—Daniel Shanahan, first, 49 ft. 
7% in.; P. Looney second. 

Running long jump—D. Shanahan, first, 22 ft. 
2 in.; J. Connelly, second, 21 ft. 

Putting the 56-pound weight—J. S. Mitchell 
cleared 25 ft. g in. in the American style, and 32 
ft. 5 in. according to Irish rules, J. C. Daly being 
second, with 24 ft. 2in. and 30 ft. 7 in. respectively. 

Quarter-mile run—N. J. Kearns first, in 54s.; F. 
Conklin, second, close up. 

















OUR MONTHLY RECORD. 


Throwing the 16-pound hammer from 9-ft. circle 
—J.S. Mitchell, first, 133 ft., the throw being made 
with a turn; J. C. Daly, second, 114 ft. 7 in. 

Running high jump—O’Connor, first, 5 ft. 9% 
in.; Connery, second, 5 ft. 3% in. 

The sports were brought to a close with the usual 
hurling match, which was watched with interest. 


THE members of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Yonkers, N. Y., held their fall games 
October 20, the events resulting as follows : 

1oo-yards run, for boys —N. A. Ball, first, in 
12%s.; G. W. Stephens second. 

Running long jump—G. A. Gahagan, tirst, 22 ft. 
9% in.; G. P. Holden second. 

220-yards run, boys—N. A. Ball, won in 28s. 

One mile run— Alexander Grieve, first, in 5m. 
22s.; N. P. French second. 

Running high jump—G. P. Holden won, 4 ft. 7 in. 

100-yards run— M. Frazier, first; J. Atkinson 
second. 

Half-mile run—F. A. Ware won, in 2m. 6%s. 

One mile walk—Frank Brown, first, in 7m. 52 %4s.; 
C. L. Nicoll second. 

Tug-of-war—Brooklyn Y. M. C. A. beat Yonkers 
Y. M. C. A. by a yard. 


THE new athletic grounds, located at Morris Dock, 
on the Harlem River, were opened October 20, by 
the Berkeley Athletic Club. The opening event 
was a football match between teams representing the 
Berkeley Club and the St. John’s College of Sing 
Sing, which the latter won by a score of four touch- 
downs to nothing. The old Harvard champion 
sprinter, Wendell Baker, then attempted to surpass 
the record for running 280 yards, 29 4-5s., being 
assisted by his brother Fred, the latter receiving 
thirty yards start, and himself essaying to beat 
White’s 251-yard record of 31%s. Owing to the 
heaviness of the track both failed, although Wendell 
lowered the record for the lesser distance to 26 3-5s. 
His time for 280 yards was 31 I-5s., while Fred’s 
time for 251 yards was 31 2-5s. Then A. F. Cope- 
land, of the Manhattan Athletic Club, was successful 
in an attempt to break the hurdling records at 75, 
100 and 120 yards, timers being stationed at the 
intermediate distances, and the new figures estab- 
lished being respectively 8 3-5s., 12 4-5s. and 14 
3-5s., the hurdles being 2 ft. 6 in. in height. The 
event taken altogether was a great success. 


THE fourth annual fall games of the Missouri 
Amateur Athletic Club took place at the Sportsman’s 
Park, St. Louis, October 14. The weather was not 
favorable, and the attendance was small. A large 
delegation from Chicago was present, and it must 
have been gratified at the way the Chicago athletes 
distinguished themselves in the contests in carrying 
off four firsts and five seconds. The games resulted 
as follows : 

100-yards run, first heat—Emile Reder, M. A. A. 
C., 5%yards, won, 10 2-5s.; Walt Farrant, Chicago, 
6% yards, second, by six inches. Second heat—Ed. 
Sampson, M. A. A.C., 9 yards, won, 10 4-5s.; Ed. 
Smith, Chicago, 4% yards and set back one, second, 
by two feet. Third heat—A. C. Wignall, Chicago, 
4% yards, won, 10 3-5s.; A. J. Hellmich, M. A. A. 
C., 7 yards, second, by a yard. Fourth heat—D. L. 
Cabanne, Pastime A. C., 9 yards, won, 10 3-5s.; 
George Mark, M. A. A. C., 9 yards, second, by a 
foot. Fifth heat—John C. Meyers, M. A. A.C., 
10 yards, won, 10 2-5s.; H. G. Perry, Chicago, 4 
yards, second, by a yard. imal heat—Cabanne, 
won, 10 2-5s.; Wignall second, by a half-yard; 
Sampson third, Meyers fourth. 
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Weight contest for height—George Riddle easily 
won the 56-pound weight contest for height, tossing 
the missile over the bar at 10 ft. 5 in., with Dan 
Leahy second, three inches less. Riddle afterward 
threw 11 ft. I in. and is good for much higher. 
Three others competed. 

Running high kick—A. C. Baum, of the Missouri 
A. A. C., easily won the running high kick with 8 
ft. 11 in.; George Powell, same club, second, at 8 


ft. 8 in. Baum then tried for a record, and did 9 
ft. 5% in. C.C. Lee, of Yale College, holds the 


world’s record, g ft. 8 in. 
cago, also competed. 

440-yards run, handicap—First heat—W. S. Far- 
rant, Chicago, 25 yards, won, 53 1-5s.; W. T. Nolan, 
M.A.A.C., 8 yards, second; R. J. Leacock, M. A. 
A. C., 20 yards, third. Second heat—J. C. Meyers, 
M. A. A. C., 30 yards, won, 52s.; James Price, 
Chicago, 30 yards, second ; A. J. Hellmich, M. A. 
A.C., third. Fixzal heat—Farrant won, 51 1-5s.; 
Leacock, second, by three yards; Price, third, by 
two yards. The start was too great for Farrant. 
Leacock’s effort was a good one, but he had hard 
work beating Price. 

Mile walk, handicap—H. H. Hentrichs, M. A. 
A. C., 125 yards, won easily by twenty yards, 7m. 
45s.; Ed. Gaines, M. A. A. C., scratch, second. 
Two others started, but both stopped. 

Mile run, handicap—Arthur Hunn, M. A. A. C., 
I10 yards, won easily by ten yards, 4m. 43 2-5s.; R. 
H. McCullough, Chicago, 120 yards, a strong sec- 
ond ; T. K. Henderson, Chicago, scratch, third, by 
twenty yards. The latter ran a game race. 

Hurdle race, 220 yards, handicap—The first heat 
was a walk-over for George Mark, 15 yards, and A. 
J. Hellmich, 15 yards, in 30 3-5s. The second heat 
was won by Ed. Smith, Chicago, scratch, in 30 
4-5s.; D. L. Cabanne, Pastime A. C., 15 yards, 
second ; J. C. Meyers, 15 yards, third. Fzval heat 
—Mark won by two yards in 28 1-5s.; Smith second ; 
Hellmich third, by ten yards. 

George Powell took the high jump with an actual 
jump of 5ft. 9% in., George Riddle, Chicago, six 
inches, second, 5 ft. g in. 

Half-mile run, scratch—Ed. Baker, Chicago, won, 
2m. 6 1-5s.; T. T. Lingo, St. Louis, second, by five 
yards.; W. T. Nolan, M. A. A. C., third, beaten 
off. R. J. Leacock, M. A. A. C., also started. 

Hop, step and jump—Chas. Bayer, Jr., 4 feet, 
won, 43 ft. 11% in.; A. C. Wignall, Chicago, 4 feet, 
second, 43 ft. g in. 

The members’ race was taken by A. H. Hitchings, 
in 37 2-5s.; B. A. McFadden second, by a yard. 

John C, Meyers won the amusing obstacle race in 
easy style, with F. H. Armfield second, and Arthur 
Hunn third. 


H. G. Perry, of Chi- 


THE fall games of the Columbia Athletic Club, 
of Washington, D. C., were held on Analostan 
Island, in the Potomac River, October 6. The 
weather was disagreeable, and though the attendance 
of visitors was comparatively small, the games them- 
selves were a success. The grounds and track were 
in fairly good condition, and the events resulted as 
follows : 

100-yards run—Samuel King first, in 10 2-5s.; L. 
T. Reed, second by a yard. 

Two-mile bicycle race, lap—W. E. Crist first, 26 
points ; Phil. Brown second. 

120-yards hurdle race—Lee Harban first, in 18 
3-5s.; McCawley second. 

One mile walk—A. T. Stoutenburg first, in gm 
15s.; O'Leary second. 
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Bicycle race, mile, novice—W. E. Bell, first, in 
3m. 25 1-5s.; T. Hodgson second. 

220-yards run—Sam. King, first, in 23s.; L. T. 
Reed, second. 

One mile bicycle race—L. J. Barber, 75 yards start, 
first, in 2m. 47 4-5s.; W. E. Crist, scratch, second. 

220-yard run—Sam King first, in 55 3-5s. 

One mile run—J. M. Kenyon, first, Lee Harban 
second. 

Throwing the hammer— T. C. Chalmers, first, 
62 ft. 8in.; Van Rensselaer, second, 60 ft. 2 in. 

Standing high jump—Robert Elder, first, 4 ft. 4 in. 

Running long jump—S. E. Lewis, first, 20 ft. 

Putting the shot—L. T. Reed, first, 34 ft. 7 in. 

Running high jump—W. E. Buell, first, 5 ft. 

Standing long jump—Robert Elder, g ft. Io in. 

Pole vault—Telfair Hodgson, first, 7 ft. 8 in. 

Tug-of-war—Fat men defeated lean men. 


THE thirteenth annual meeting of the National 
Association ef Amateur Athletes, for the Amateur 
Championship of America, was held October 13, on 
the Manhattan Athletic Club Grounds. The Irish 
athletes proved superior in three events—the 440- 
yards run, the running high jump, and throwing the 
fifty-six pound weight. In putting the shot, the 
method of J. S. Mitchel of the Irish team was 
objected to and he withdrew from the contest. He 
made one effort, however, that was allowed to count, 
and that gave him second place. In throwing the 
fifty-six pound weight he lowered the American 
record six and three-quarter inches. W. J. Barry, 
also of the Irish team, threw the sixteen-pound 
hammer 120 ft, II in., as an exhibition of his own 
method of throwing. Conneff, of the M. A. C., had 
an easy victory in the five-mile run, winning by 
over a quarter of a mile. Results were as follows: 

100-yards run, first heat—Walk-over for F. West- 
ing, M. A.C. Second heat—A. F. Copeland, M. 
A. C., first. Time, 10 2-5s. Third heat—V. E. 
Shifferstein, Olympic A. C., California, first. Time, 
10 3-5s. Trial heat for second men—J. Mooney, 
Gaelic A. A., first. Final heat—F. Westing, first. 
Time, 10s. Dead heat between Copeland and 
Schifferstein. Copeland won the run off in 10 2-5s. 

One mile walk— E. D. Lange, M. A.C., first. 
Time, 6m. 53 4-5s.; C. L. Nicoll, M. A. C., second. 

One mile run—T. P. Conneff, M. A. C., first. 
Time, 4m. 32 3-5s.; W. McCarthy, Gaelic A. A., 
second. 

220-yards run—F. Westing, first. Time, 22 2-5s.; 
H. M. Banks, M. A. C., second. 

Two mile bicycle race—J. W. Powers, Jr., M. A. 
C., first. Time, 6m.55s.; J. H. Hanson, M. A. C., 
second. 

Three mile walk—E. D. Lange, first. Time, 22m. 
49 3-5s.; C. L. Nicoll, second. 

120-yards hurdle race, first heat—A. F. Copeland 
first. Time, 17 2-5s.; Herbert Mapes, Columbia 
College A. C., second. Second heat—Walk-over for 
H. S. Younghand, M. Vandervoort, M. A.C. Final 
heat—A. F. Copeland, first. Time, 16 2-5s.; Herbert 
Mapes, second. 

Half-mile run—J. W. Moffatt, Montreal A. A. 
A., first. Time, 2m. 2 1-5s.; J. C. Devereaux, Co- 
lumbia College A. C. second. 

440-yards run—T. J. O’Mahony, Gaelic A. A., 
first. Time, 53s.; T. J. Norton, M. A. C., second. 

220-yards hurdle race—A. F. Copeland, first. 
Time, 20 3-5s.; Herbert Mapes, second. 

Five mile run—T. P. Conneff, first. Time, 25m. 
35s. S. J. Freeth, Prospect Harriers, second. 

Tug-of-war—D. S. Lord, J. Jenning, D. T. 
Brokaw and W. Revere, M. A. C., against G. M. 


Elliott, F. M. R. Meikleham, E. C. Robinson and 
Eugene Clapp, Columbia College. Manhattans won 
by two inches. 

Tug-of-war—M. A. C. team against M. Mulhern, 
J. J. Van Houten, J. Moran and C. Miltman, West 
Side A. C. Manhattans won by 73{ in. 

Pole vault—G. P. Quinn, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, first, 10 ft. 1 in.; J. J. Van Houten, West 
Side A. C., second, g ft. Io in. 

Putting the shot—F. L. Lambrecht, M. A. C., 
first, 42 ft. 4 in.; J. S. Mitchell, Gaelic A. A., 
second, 41 ft. g in. 

Running high jump—T. M. O’Connor, Gaelic A. 
A., first, 5 ft. 9% in.; M. W. Ford, Brooklyn, sec- 
ond, 5 ft. 8% in. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—F. L. Lambrecht, first, 
105 ft. 1 in.; J. S. Mitchell, second, ro2 ft. 3 in. 

Running broad jump—V. E. Schifferstein, first, 
23 ft. 13¢ in.; A. F. Copeland, second, 22 ft. % in. 

Throwing 56-lb. weight—J. S. Mitchell, first, 26 
ft. 10 in.; J. C. Daly, Gaelic A. A., second, 26 ft. 
8 in. 


THE annual fall games of the Princeton College 
Athletic Association were held at the University 
grounds, October 20. The Princeton record in the 
half-mile run was broken by Roddy, ’91, who 
covered the distance in 2m. 5 1-5s. Dohm, ’go, ran 
one hundred yards in 10 sec. The other events and 
winners were as foilows : 

Throwing the hammer— Brownlee, ’89, 81 ft. 
9% in. 

Running high jump—Lemassena, ’90, 5 ft. 2 in. 

Mile walk—Whitehead, ’91 ; time, 8m. I0 I-5s. 

Putting the shot—Galt, ’91, 28 ft. 10 in. 

Quarter-mile run—Somerby, ’92 ; time, 59s. 

220-yards dash—Dohm, ’90 ; time, 23 I-5s. 

Mile run—Phillips, ’90 ; time, 5m. 18s. 

Two-mile bicycle race—Shick, ’92; time, 8m. 
7 1-58. 

Running broad jump — Lemassena, ’g90, 20 ft. 
9% in. 

THE fall meeting of the Ridgefield Athletic Asso- 
ciation took place on the afternoon of October 8. 
The results were as follows : 

too-yards dash—J. F. McDonald, three yards 
lead, first; J. H. Shepard, six yards, second. Time, 
10 3-5S. 

Running broad jump—Ben. J. Worman, one foot 
allowance, first, 19 ft. 7in.; F. R. Wells, second, 
18 ft. 11 in. 

440-yards run—J. F. McDonald, 10 yards lead, 

_ first ; William Grotenhuis, second. Time, 57 I-5s. 

Hop, step and jump—Ben. J. Worman, allowance 
of three feet, first, 41 ft. 10 in.; F. R. Wells, second, 
41 ft. % in. 

100-yards dash, juniors, heats—J. H. Bailey first, 
E. L. Miller second. Time, IIs. 

220-yards dash—Wm. Grotenhuis, six yards lead, 
first; R. S. Calkins, Jr., second. Time, 23%s. 

Running high jump—H. M. Wilcox, allowance of 
four inches, first, 4 ft. 11 in.; F. R. Wells, second, 
4 ft. 9% in. 

Putting 16-pound shot—F. R. Wells, first, 33 ft. 
5% in.; M. Pennington, second, 209 ft. 4 in. 

880 yards—W. Patterson first, F. R. Wells 
second. Time, 2m. 28 I-5s. 


THE fall athletic sports of the University of 
Pennsylvania took place October 20, with the follow- 
ing results : 

Open 100-yards dash—Won by Sweet, of Swarth- 
more, in 10 4-5s. 
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OUR MONTHLY RECORD. 


100-yards dash—Won by Landreth, ‘91, in Io 
4-5s. 

Pole vault—Won by Quinn (law), with 9 ft. 5% in. 

Throwing the hammer—Won by Bonsall (med.), 
with 96 ft. 

Half-mile ran—Won by Chamberlain, ’89, in 2m. 
20 3-58. 

440-yards dash—Won by Kulp (med.), in 56s. 

Mile walk—Won by Schofield (law), in 8m. 39 
I-2s. 

Running high jump—Won by Howard, ’g1, with 
5 ft. % in. 

Running broad jump— Won by Landreth, ’91, 
with Ig ft. 5 in. 

120-yards hurdle race—Won by Stroud, ’88, in 
198. 

Mile bicycle race—Won by Cressman, ’90, in 3m. 
25 I-58. 

Putting the shot—won by Bonsall (med.), with 33 
ft. 6 in. 

220-yards hurdle race—Won by Stroud, ’88, in 34 
I-55. 

Mile run—Won by West, ’gI, in 5m. 3s. 

220-yards dash—Won by Landreth, in 25s. 


THE fall meeting of the Yale University Athletic 
Association was held October 20. There were 137 
entries. The grounds were in excellent condition. 
Results were as follows: 

120-yards dash—Won by H. F.. Walker, Yale, ’89, 
6% yards start, in 12 I-5s. 

Mile run—J. T. Lloyd, Yale, ’91, 50 yards handi- 
cap, won in 4m. 43 2-5s. 

Mile walk—L. R. Parker, Yale, ’92, won in 8m. 
Ig I-5S. 

600-yards run--Won by C. W. Porter, Amherst, 
"90, 24 yards handicap, in Im. 13s. 

120-yards hurdle race—Won by H. L. Williams, 
Yale, ’91, 5 yards handicap, in 17 I-5s. 

Two mile bicycle race—Won by F. A. Clark, 
Yale, ’91, Sheffield, handicap, 50 yards ; time, 6m. 
33 I-5s. 

300-yards run—Won by H. F. Walker, Yale, ’89 ; 
time, 32 2-5s. 

220-yards hurdle racee—H. L. Williams, Yale,’ g1, 
handicap 6 yards, won in 28 4-5s. 

Three-quarter mile steeplechase—G. Y. Gilbert, N. 
Y. A. C., won in qm. 38 4-5s.; C. A. Davenport, 
Harvard, ’90, and'J. P. Lloyd, Yale, ’91, ran a dead 
heat for second place, which had to be run off, 
when the Harvard man won. 

440-yards run—Won by E. B. Hinkley, Yale, ’89, 
in 52s.; F. W. Robinson, Yale, ’90, was a very close 
second. 

Running high jump—A. Nickerson, N. Y. A. C., 
handicap 4 in., won in 5 ft. 11% in. 

Throwing the hammer—H. A. Elcove, Yale, ’g1, 
with a handicap of 3 ft., won with 81 feet, 1 in. 

Running broad jump—E. P. Hinckley, Yale, ’89, 
handicap 3 ft. 6 in., jumped 22 ft. 8 in. and won. 

Putting the shot—F. W. Robiason, Yale, ’go, 
handicap 4 ft., won with 35 ft. 8 in. Pole vault—E. 
D. Ryder, Yale, ’91, with a handicap of 1 ft. 10 in., 
won with Io ft. 2in.; T. G. Shearman, Yale, ’89 was 
second. 


DELEGATES from the Manhattan, Star, Titan, 
Crescent, Brighton and Allerton Athletic Clubs and 
the Missouri Athletic Association made up the 
meeting of the National Cross-Country Association 
in this city, October 23. The West Side Athletic 
Club was elected to membership. The officers 
elected for the ensuing year are: President, F. A. 
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Ware, Crescent A. C.; vice-president, C. C. 
Hughes, Manhattan A. C.; secretary, C. J. Harvey, 
Star A. C.;. treasurer, E. J. Ryan, Allerton A. C. 
Executive Committee—E. J. Ryan, Allerton, A. C.; 
D. J. Cox, Brighton, A. C.; C. S. Busse, Crescent 
A. C.; C. ©. Hughes, Manhattan A, C.; J. A. 
Murphy, Missouri A. A. A.; C. J. Harvey, Star A. 
C.; J. L. McAuliffe, Titan A. C.; J. D. Douglass, 
West Side A. C. 


THE first annual meeting of the National Amateur 
Athletic Union was held on the grounds of the 
Detroit Athletic Club, September Ig. An attendance 
of five thousand witnessed the games, and the entire 
management was a success, ‘The referee was John 
F, Huneker of the Athletic Club of the Schuylkill 
Navy. .The judges were D. G. Trench, Chicago 
Athletic Club ; W. G. Schuyler, New York Athletic 
Club; J. H. Booth and F. W. Janssen, Staten 
Island Athletic Club; P. E. Stanley and F. D. 
Standish, Detroit Athletic Club. As timekeepers, 
the following gentlemen officiated : Otto Ruhl and 
J. H. Abeel, Jr., New York Athletic Club; Fred. T. 
Moran, Detroit Athletic Club; W. H. Robertson, 
Pastime Club, and Hon. J. E. Reyburn, Cape May 
City Club. ‘The measurers were J. E. Sullivan, 
Pastime Club; Howard Perry, Columbia Club; J. 
W. Carter, New York Club; Charles W. Lennon, 
Pullman Club, and W. H. Rogers, Schuylkill Navy. 
George Turner, of Philadelphia, was starter, and 
Sporting Editor, P. J. Donohue, of the New York 
World, was judge of walking. Harry McMillan, of 
the Schuylkill Navy, was chief-marshal of the day, 
and Fred. W. Burns, of the Brooklyn Athletic Club, 
official announcer. The following were the results 
in the various events : 

100-yards run—F. Westing, Manhattan Athletic 
Club, first; C. H. Sherrill, Yale College, and Mal- 
com W. Ford, Staten Island Athletic Club, tied for 
second place, Ford getting the place on the toss. 
Time, first heat, 10 2-5s.; second heat, 10 3-5s.; 
third heat, 10 2-5s.; final heat, 10 2-5s. 

120-yards hurdle—A. A. Jordan, New York Ath- 
letic Club, first ; A. F. Copeland, Manhattan Athletic 
Club, second ; E. M. Vandervoort, Manhattan Ath- 
letic Club, third. Time, 16 1-5s.; won in one heat. 

One-mile walk—W. R. Burkhardt, Pastime Athletic 
Club, first; C. L. Nicoll, Manhattan Athletic Club, 
second. Time, 6m. 54 I-5s. 

One-mile run—G. M. Gibbs, Toronto Athletic 
Club, first ; T. P. Conneff, Manhattan Athletic Club, 
second; P. D. Skillman, New York Athletic Club. 
Time, 4m. 27 I-5s. 

220-yards run—F. Westing, Manhattan Athletic 
Club, first; W. C. Dohm, New York Athletic Club, 
second ; H. F. Walker, Detroit Athletic Club, third. 
Time, 22 I-5s. 

220-yards hurdle race—Won in one heat—A. F. 
Copeland, Manhattan Athletic Club, first; A. A. 
Jordan, New York Athletic Club, second; G. 
Schwegler, Chicago Athletic Club, third. Time, 26 
4-5s. 

Three-mile walk—Won by E. D. Lange, of the 
Manhattan Athletic Club; Otto Hassell, Chicago 
Amateur Athletic Club, second. 

Two-mile bicycle race—W. E. Crist, Columbia 
Athletic Club, first. Time, 6m. 49 I-5s. 

440-yards run—W. C. Dohm, New York Athletic 
Club, first. Time, 51s. 

880-yard run—G. Tracey, Wanderers’ Athletic 
Club, Chicago, first; C. M. Smith, New York 
Athletic Club, second; C. L. Estes, Manhattan 
Club, third. Time, 2m. 2 I-§s. 

Five-mile run—T. P. Conneff, Manhattan Athletic 
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Club, first; E. C. Carter, New York Athletic Club, 
second. Time, 26m. 46 3-5s. 

Running high jump—J. D. Webster, Manhattan 
Athletic Club, first, 5 ft. 6144 in.; W. M. Norris, 
Staten Island Athletic Club, second, 5 ft. 4% in.; 
R. K. Pritchard, Staten Island Athletic Club, third, 
5 ft. 4% in. 

Tug-of-war—Manhattan Athletic Club Team—D. 
S. Lord, anchor ; W. Revere, D. T. Brokaw, and J. 
Senning, against the ‘* Busy Bees” Athletic Associa- 
tion of Co, B, 22d Regiment, N. G.S. N. Y. Won 
by the ‘‘ Busy Bees,” in the first and third pulls. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—G. R. Gray, New York Ath- 
letic Club, first, 42 ft. 10% in.; F. L. Lambrecht, 
Manhattan Athletic Club, second, 4o ft. 6 in.; W. 
L. Coudon, New York Athletic Club, third, 4o ft. 
4¥% in. 

Running long jump—W. Halpin, Olympic Ath- 
letic Club, first, 23 ft.; A. F. Copeland, Manhattan 
Athletic Club, second, 22 ft. 115¢ in.; A. A. Jordan, 
New York Athletic Club, third, 22 ft. 9% in. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—W. J. M. Barry, 
Queen’s College, Cork, first, 127 ft. 1 in.; C. A. J. 
Queckberner, Staten Island Athletic Club, second, 
106 ft. 11 in.; F. L.. Lambrecht, Manhattan Athletic 
Club, third, g7ft. 4 in. 

Pole vault—L. ID. Godshall, Manhattan Athletic 
Club, first, 10 ft.; C. Whitehorn, Staten Island Ath- 
letic Club, second, 9 ft. g in.; A. A. Jordan, New 
York Athletic Club, third, 9 ft. 

Throwing 56-lb. weight—W. I. Coudon, New 
York Athletic Club, 27 ft. g in., beating the world’s 
record by I ft. 11 in. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE students turned out in full 
force October 26, at the Manhattan Athletic Club 
grounds. The entries numbered over 225. Three 
Columbia records were broken and one intercollegiate 
record was equaled. H. Mapes, ’92 (mines), won 
the 220-yards hurdle in 26 4-5s., beating the Colum- 
bia record by two seconds and equaling the inter- 
collegiate best time. He also beat the college 
record for the 120-yards hurdle in 17 1-5s. A. 3. 
Vosburgh, ’go (arts), beat the Columbia mile record 
by one second, making the distance in 4m. 53 2-5s. 
The winners and seconds are as follows : 

100-yards’' dash—Final, Herbert Mapes, 3 yards, 
first; H. M. Banks, Jr., scratch, second. Time, 10 
3-55. 

220-yards run—H. M. Banks, scratch, first ; Her- 
bert Shipman, 7 yards, second. Time, 23 2-5s. 

440-yards run—J. C. Travis, 35 yards, first ; Her- 
bert Shipman, 18 yards, second. Time, 52s. 

880-yards run—J. M. Hewlett, 40 yards, first ; M. 
R. Strong, 10 yards, second. Time, 2m. 5s. 

Mile run— A. S. Vosburgh, scratch, first; J. S. 
Langthorn, 25 yards, second. Time, 4m. 53 2-5s. 

Mile walk—T. MclIlvaine, scratch, first; H. G. 
Peck, second. Time, 8m. 8 4-5s. 

Two-mile bicycle—W. H. Hall, 60 yards, first ; 
G. A. Wardlaw, second. Time, 7m. 50 4-5s. 

220-yards novice race—S. R. Bradley, first; J. R. 
Steers, second. Time, 25 4-5s. 

880-yards novice race—F., E. Gunnison, first; J. 
A. Dempsey, second. Time, 2m. 27s. 

120-yards hurdle—H. Mapes, ’92 (mines), first ; 
T. H. Havemeyer, 12 yards, second. Time, 17 
I-5s. 
220-yard hurdle—H. Mapes, scratch, first ; Victor 
Mapes, 15 yards, second. Time, 26 4-5s. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—B. C. Hinman, actual dis- 
tance 33 ft. 6in., first; M. C. Bogert, actual distance 
31 ft., second. 


Running high jump—F. C. Hooper, actual height, 
5 ft. 4 in., first; Alexander Stevens, 4 ft. 7 in., 
second. 

Running brcad jump—Victor Mapes, actual dis- 
tance, 20 ft. 8 in., first; J. C. Devereaux, 19 ft. 
8 in., second. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—B. C. Hinman, actual 
throw, 79 ft., first; M. T. Bogert, 66 ft. 6 in., 
second. 

Tug-of-war—’89 won from ’go by I in.; ’92 won 
from ’gI by default ; ’89 won from ’g2 by default. 

The winners in the open events were : 

100-yards run, handicap—F. Westing, M. A. C. 
first ; H. Shipman, 5 yards, second. Time, 10 2-3s. 

Half-mile run—J. W. Moffatt, of Canada, scratch, 
first; D. I. Tompkins, Manhattan Athletic Club, 24 
yards, second. ‘Time, 2m. 2-5s. 

C. H. Mapes was referee ; G. L. M. Sachs, S.C. 
Herriman, and D. L. R. Dresser, judges; G. A. 
Avery, W. Hegeman, C. C. Hughes, timers, and 
H. Pike, starter. 


BASEBALL. 


THE following is the official record of the League 
Championship campaign, giving the victories and 
defeats of each club and the deciding percentage of 
victories, on the basis of which every club was placed 
in the race, from the pennant winner to the tail- 
ender: 
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Not only was the race close between New York 
and Chicago for first place up to October, but the 
struggle for the third position between Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Detroit, was interesting. 


Here is a table giving the full statistics of the 
League campaign in all the most essential particulars. 
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The appended table presents the statistics, in brief, 
of the thirteen pennant races of the League, from 
1876 to 1888, inclusive. 
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CANOE. 


THE second series in the canoe sailing races for 
the international challenge cup took place October 
13 from Bechtel’s Rock, Stapleton, Staten Island, 
over the usual course, which is two miles long. The 
boats sailed over the course four times, making the 
distance of the race eight miles. Col. C. L. Nor- 
ton, of the New York Canoe Club, acted as referee. 

There was but one race in the forenoon, which 
was won by the Zc/ipse of the Brooklyn Canoe Club, 
sailed by R. S. Blake, in 2h. Im. 30s. The Charm, 
of the Royal Canoe Club, sailed by Walter Stewart, 
took the lead at first, but was overhauled and passed 
by the Yankee boat. The time of the Charm was 
2h. 8m. 30s. 

The afternoon race was won by the £c/ifse, in 
2h. gm. 45s. The Charm was unable to round the 
offshore buoy according to the requirements, and 
the Brooklyn boat went over the course alone. The 
winning of the silver international cup by an Amer- 
ican boat will necessitate the next international canoe 
race to be sailed also in American waters. 

There were other races during the day for a prize 
flag. The first race of this contest had three entries, 
and the boats finished in the following order: F/y, 
time, th. 15m. 1os.; Zssex, of the Essex Club, 2h. 
7m.; and the Guinn, Brooklyn Club, 2h. 8m. The 
course was six miles. 

The second race was decided in the following 
order: Fly, th. 34m. 45s.; Guinn, th. 36m. 30s.; 


Vagabond, th. 41m. 20s.; Jf, th. 45m. 45s.; Mew - 


York, th. 48m.; Zssex, th. 48m. 45s. Will of the 
Wisp and Nancy fell out of the race. 


CRICKET. 


CRICKET has closed for the year among the lead- 
ing English teams. During the season the follow- 
ing scores were made in first-class matches: W. G. 
Grace, 215, 165, 153, and 148; W. W. Read, 338, 
171, 109, and 103; W. Newham, 129 and 118; M. P. 
Bowden, 189, not out; J. Eccles, 184; Abel, 160; 
Painter, 150; P. J. T. Henery, 138, not out; Jesse 
Hide, 130 ; Hall, 129, not out ; Briggs, 126, not out; 
S. W. Scott, 121, not out ; Maurice Read, 109; K. J. 
Key, 108; Wainright, 105; Frank Sugg, 102, not 
out. The 153 and 148 of W. G. Grace were made 
in one match. 


THE Irish Gentlemen cricketers, who have been 
visiting the principal cricket clubs in this country and 


Canada, sailed for home October 3, on the City of 


Rome. The Irishmen speak in warm terms of the way 


in which they were treated by their brother sports- 
men here. ‘lhey have reason to be proud of their 
performance. During six weeks they have played 
thirteen matches, of which they have won eleven and 
lost two. Both games were lost in Philadelphia, one 
by seven runs, the other by thirty-nine. In Canada 
the Home Rulers defeated Kingston’s and Ottawa's 
best players by large scores, and in a match against 
all Canada they had eighty-six runs, and an innings 
to spare. In the United States they defeated all the 
best elevens, except those in Philadelphia. New 
York’s best team came within nine wickets of the 
Irishmen in a two-innings match. The highest score 
made by any member of the visiting team was 126, 
made by J. Dunn, in the New York match. 


CURLING. 


THE annual meeting of the Ontario Branch of the 
Royal Caledonia Curling Club was held in Montreal, 
October 16. The following is a list of the officers 
elected: His Excellency the Governor - General, 
Patron; Robert Ferguson, president ; vice-presi- 
dents, John Harvey and Dr. Bouchier ; chaplain, 
Rev. D. J. Macdonnell ; secretary-treasurer, J. S. 
Russell; council of management, W. Badenach, 
Toronto Granite Club; W. Rennie, Toronto Cale- 
donian Club; Dr. Beaton, Orillia Club ; T. McGaw, 
Toronto Club ; W. Leggatt, Hamilton Thistle Club, 
and Dr. Berth, Bowmanville Club. 


CYCLING. 


S. G. WHITTAKER continues to make new records 
abroad. September 22, at the Long Eaton Recrea- 
tion Grounds, England, he made the attempt to beat 
the record for twenty-five miles, and succeeded in 
creating new figures for every mile from two to the 
finish. Time for the full distance, th. 11m. 534s. 


G. R. WHITE, in England, at the annual North 
Road Cycling Club’s 100-mile road ride, September 
22, over the usual course, on an ‘‘ Ordinary,” rode 
the entire distance without dismounting, in 6h. 48m. 
14s. The previous record was 7h. 6m. 18s., and 
was made by F. H. Williams. 


THE Y. M.C. A., of Worcester, Mass., had games 
October 20, and in the one-mile bicycle race D. W. 
Rolston made the mile in 3m. 18 1-5s., James Wil- 
son, Jr., coming in second, in 3m. 18 3-5s. 


THE Pennsylvania five-mile handicap race was 
run October 20. The contest resulted as follows: 
J. H. Draper, half-lap handicap, first, in 22m. 25s.; 
D. A. Longaker, one lap, second; J. G. Fuller, 
scratch, third; C. L. Leisen, one lap, fourth; Al. 
Kohler, one lap, fifth ; John A. Wells, one lap, sixth ; 
L. J. McCloskey and W. W. Randall, each with two 
laps, finishing seventh and eighth. The track was 
soft and the wind strong. 


A. C. AND W. D. BANKER, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
rode a mile, tandem, Sunday, October 21, in 2m. 
41 4-5s. The course was rough, and a strong wind 
prevailed against the riders. 


THE Danvers, Mass., Cycle Club races were run 
October 20 on a heavy track. The results: Mile 
novice—J. Ogden, of Middletown, 3m. 4s. Half- 
mile, club challenge, two in three—M. W. Robson, 
of Salem. Mile tandem tricycle—R. H. Robson 
and mate, of Salem, 4m. 50s. Mile handicap—E. A. 
Bailey, of Somerville (scratch), 3m. 37s. Mile tri- 
cycle—R. H. Robson, of Salem, 5m. 15s. Two 
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mile—E. A. Bailey, 8m. 15s. Mile county cham- 
pionship—H. Robson, of Salem, gm. 14s. Referee, 
W. S. Atwell, of Boston. 


THE five-mile Peninsula championship, decided at 
the Wilmington (Del.) Fair, was won by McDaniel ; 
Pyle second ; Jefferies third. 


I. P. HaIL, of Albany, Oregon, recently made a 
four hundred mile trip through Southern Oregon to 
Coos Bay and return. He crossed the Coast Range 
Mountains twice, and traveled one hundred and fifty 
miles over a rough mountain trail, over which no 
bicycle had ever passed. 


Joun M. Cook has presented an eight-in-hand 
cycle to a college for the blind, at Upper Norwood, 
England. The eight-in-hand is arranged for the 
girls of the institution to ride. Two four-in-hands 
and a tandem will enable the boys to take exercise 
and recreation. 


THE tournament of the Pittsburgh Cycling and 
Athletic Club was held at Pittsburgh, September 
24, 25 and 26. It was a show in which professionals 
and amateurs took part. ‘‘ The tournament,” says 
the Wheelmen’s Gazette, ‘‘ was a success from a sport- 
ing standpoint,” whatever that may mean, ‘‘ but 
there was little or no financial benefit.” The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the races: 


Monday, September 24. 


One-half-mile bicycle scratch—W. W. Windle, 
first; time, Im. 23s. One-mile novice—W. D. 
George, first; time, 3m. 20s. Five-mile professional 
championship—First heat of championship series— 
W. A. Rowe, first; time 15m. 22 1-5s. One-half- 
mile bicycle, 1:35 class—W. D. George, first ; time, 
Im. 35 I-5s. Two-mile professional lap race—H. G. 
Crocker, first, 31 points; time, 6m. 42s. Two-mile 
Pennsylvania Division State championship— A. C. 
Banker, first ; time, 6m. 3 I-5s. One-mile bicycle, 
3:30 class—W. D. George, first ; time, 3m. 21 2-5s. 
One-mile professional handicap—W. F. Knapp, 
30 yards, first ; time, 2m. 52 3-5s. Two-mile bicycle 
scratch—W. W. Windle, first ; time, 6m. 15s. 


Tuesday, September 25. 


One-mile bicycle lap race—W. W. Windle, first, 
I4 points; time, 2m. 55s. One-half-mile bicycle 
novice—W. D. George, first ; time, Im. 38s. Three- 
mile bicycle professional, second heat of world’s 
championship—W. A. Rowe, first; time, 8m. 57s. 
One-mile bicycle, 3:10 class—W. D. George, first ; 
time, 3m. I9 I-5s. One-mile professional handicap 
—R. A. Neilson, 50 yards, first. One-mile bicycle 
scratch—W. W. Windle, first ; time 3m. 2-5s. Two- 
mile bicycle professional—W. F. Knapp, first ; time, 
6m. 14s. Three-mile bicycle amateur handicap— 
W. W. Windle, scratch, first. Time, 8m. 59s. 


Wednesday, September 26. 


One-mile bicycle amateur handicap—W. W. Win- 
dle, scratch, first; time, 2m. 58'%s. One-mile pro- 
fessional bicycle scratch—R. A. Neilson, first ; time, 
3m. 12s. Two-mile bicycle amateur, 6:20 class— 
W. D. George, first ; time, 7m. 2s. Two-mile bicy- 
cle amateur lap race—W. W. Windle, first; time, 
6m. 20s. One-mile professional bicycle, final heat 
world’s championship—W. A. Rowe, first; time, 
3m. One-mile bicycle amateur scratch—W. W. 
Windle, first ; time, 2m. 55 3-5s. One-mile bicycle, 
3:20 class—W. D. George, first; time, 3m. 23s. 
Two-mile bicycle handicap, professional—H. G. 


DECEMBER. 


Crocker, 20 yards, first; time, 6m, IIs. Five-mile 
bicycle L. A.W. State championship—W. D. Banker, 
first ; time, 16m. 28s. 


THE Indianapolis Wheelmen held their first an- 
nual race meet at the Exposition Grounds, Septem- 
ber 29. The track was bad, the weather was wretch; 
ed, and time poor. The results were as follows: 
The one-mile novice race was won by W. C. Mar- 
mon, in 3m. 20 4-5s.; the five mile State champion- 
ship by L. M. Hollingsworth, in 17m. 6 4-5s.; the 
one-half mile heat by A. B. Taylor, in Im. 31s.; the 
one mile club championship by Tom Hay, in 3m. 
59 4-5s.; the two-mile lap by L. M. Hollingsworth, 
in 7m. 7s.; the quarter-mile heat by A. B. Taylor, 
in 42s.; the one-mile, 3:30 class, by Chas. McKeen, 
in 3m. 42s.; the one-half mile heat by L. M. Barber, 
in Im. 34S.; the one-mile rover safety by A. L. Tabor, 
in 3m. 56s.; the quarter-mile heat by A. B. Taylor, in 
43 2-5S.; the one-mile open by A. J. Lee, in 3m. 
514s; the one-half mile, 1:30 class, by Josh Zim- 
merman, in Im. 39 2-5s.; the two-mile handicap by 
L. M. Hollingsworth, in 6m. 42 3-5s. 


THE bicycle races at Wilmington, Del., October 
18 and 19, resulted as follows: Mile open—s. W. 
Merrihew, W. W. C., 4m. 734s.; E. J. Halstead, 
Y. M. C. A., second. Mile, 3m. class—Merrihew, 
4m. 54%s.; Ludwig, Honeybrook, Pa., second. 
Three-mile lap race—W. I. Wilhelm, won, I9 
points, 13m. 28s.; Merrihew, second, with 14 points. 
Half-mile open— Wilhelm, 1m. 45%s.; Halstead, 
second. Two-mile 6.20 class—Merrihew won in 8m. 
4%s., but was protested as being out of his class. 
The race will go to McDaniels—Mile novice—C. R. 
Gulding, Reading, Pa., 4m. 263/s.; J. D. Kurtz, Jr, 
second. Half-mile, state championship — B. 
McDaniels, Wilmington, Im. 34%s. Victor Pyle, 
2d. Five mile state championship — McDaniels 
won, Igm. §51s.; Victor Pyle, 2d. Mile, 3:30 class 
—McDaniels won, 3m. 37s., J. D. Kurtz, 2d. 

THE races at Quincy, Ill., October 11, resulted: 
Half-mile—Percy Stone, St. Louis, first ; Lumsden, 
Chicago, second: Colie Bell, third; 1m. 483s. 
Quarter-mile, hands off—J. Harry Gordon, St. 
Louis, 1m. 38s.; Frank Peters, Newton, Kas., sec- 
ond. Mile, open—R. A. Neilson, Boston, won, 3m. 
1os.; Munger, Chicago, second; Knapp, Denver, 
third ; Crocker, Boston, fourth. The grand-stand 
fell in during the races, injuring many people. 


Our cycling friends will read the following with 
pleasure, as it shows that there is a probability of 
the improvement of the Madison Avenue pavement 
being accomplished shortly : 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF ALDERMEN, ) 
No. 8 Ciry HALL, NEw York. - 
October 24, 1888. \ 
To the Editor of OUTING. 

Dear Sir: I have the pleasure of informing you 
that at the Board meeting yesterday your resolution 
for a noiseless pavement on Madison Avenue, be- 
tween 32d Street and 59th Street, was passed. 

Yours very truly, 
Gro. H. Forster. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, I 
COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE, 

No. 31 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YorK. \ 

October 24, 1888. 


To the Editor of OUTING. 


Sir: In answer to your letter of the 6th inst., 
urging the desirability of continuing the asphalt 
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pavement on Madison Avenue, from 32d Street to 
59th Street, I beg to say that this work was included 
in the Department Estimate for ‘‘ Repairing Streets 
and Avenues” for 1889, and that the work will be 
done by this Department next year if the Depart- 
mental Estimate is approved by the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment. 


Very respectfully, 


D. LOWBER SMITH, 


Deputy and Acting Commissioner 
of Public Works. 


FOOTBALL. 


AN Interscholastic Football Association has been 
formed in Boston, in which the following schools are 
represented : Roxbury Latin, Boston Latin, Chauncy 
Hall, Cambridge High and Latin combined, Mr. 
Hopkinson’s, Mr. Hale’s and Mr. Nichols’ and Mr. 
Stone’s combined, and Mr. Noble’s. The officers 
are as follows: President, R. B. Beals, Roxbury 
Latin School; vice-president, E. B. Randall, Mr. 
Noble’s school ; secretary, F. W. Lord, Mr. Hale’s 
school ; treasurer, F. Loring, Mr. Nichols’ school. 
The series of games consists of one game with each 
school, to be played on grounds mutually agreed on, 
for a cup to be called the Boston School Football 
Challenge Cup. 


THE first game of football in the United States 
was played in New Haven, in 1840, between the 
classes of ’42 and ‘43 of Yale College. 


THE Intercollegiate Football Association heid its 
annual meeting in New York, October 13. The 
colleges represented were: Yale—Camp, Corbin 
and King; Harvard — Brooks, Palmer and Sears ; 
University of Pennsylvania — Hill and Hulme; 
Wesleyan — Coffin and Manchester; Princeton — 
Barr and Cowan. The interpretation of the rules 
as regards blocking was left as suggested by the 
Graduate Advisory Committee. 


THE New England Intercollegiate Football Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in Springfield, Mass., 
September 28. Trinity withdrew from the Associa- 
tion and Williams was admitted. The colleges repre- 
sented this year are: Amherst, Dartmouth, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of ‘Technology, Stevens’ Institute 
of Technology, and Williams. 


THE Graduate Advisory Committee of the Inter- 
collegiate Football Association met at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, October 6, to select umpires for the 
several association championship matches. The 
delegates present were: J. A. Hodge, of Princeton ; 
Mr. Brooks, of Harvard; W. C. Camp, of Yale ; 
J. C. Bell, of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Mr. Beattys, of Wesleyan. It was decided to ask 
the following gentlemen to act: Yale vs. Harvard— 
R. Hodge, Princeton; Yale vs. Princeton — F. 
Fisk, Harvard, F. R. Remington, alternate; Yale 
vs Pennsylvania—R. Hodge, Princeton ; Yale vs. 
Wesleyan—F. Fisk, Harvard; Harvard vs. Prince- 
ton—E. Richards, Yale, A. Baker, alternate ; Har- 
vard vs. Pennsylvania—L. Price, Princeton, H. 
Beecher, Yale, alternate; Harvard vs. Wesleyan— 
J. A. Saxe ; Princeton vs. Pennsylvania—H. Morris, 
Harvard College; Princeton vs. Wesleyan—W. A. 
Brooks, Harvard ; Wesleyan vs. Pennsylvania—R. 
Hodge, Princeton, W. A. Brooks, alternate. 

After the delegates had reached an agreement 
about the umpires they proceeded to give inter- 


pretations to Rules 10, 24 and 25, which read as 
follows : 


Rule 1o—Interference is using the hands or arms 
in any way to obstruct or hold a player who has not 
the ball, not the runner. 

Rule 24 (a)—A player is put off side if, during a 
scrimmage, he gets in front of the ball, or if the ball 
has been last touched by his own side behind him. 
It is impossible for a player to be off side in his own 
goal. No player when off side shall touch the ball, 
or interrupt or obstruct opponent with his hands or 
arms until again on side. 

Rule 25—No player shall lay his hands upon or 
interfere by use of hands or arms, with an opponent, 
unless he has the ball. 

The Princeton delegate wished to have these rules 
so changed that a rusher should be allowed to block 
with his arms and also to use his open hands in 
pushing his opponent. The committee came to the 
conclusion that such a radical change should be left 
to the meeting of undergraduates and therefore de- 
cided merely to put the following interpretations on 
the rules : 

(a.) The side which has the ball can only inter- 
fere (or block) with the body, and no use of the hands 
or arms will be permitted in any shape. 

(4.) The side which has not the ball can use the 
hands and arms as heretofore, so long as they do not 
get ‘‘ off side.” 

The great idea in these rules is to do away with 
the disagreeable ‘‘ slugging’”’ feature that has charac- 
terized intercollegiate football matches for the past 
five or six years. 


THE Harvard team defeated the Technology 
team at football, October 13, by a score of 18 to o. 
There was a large crowd of spectators despite the 
drizzling rain. Some of Harvard’s best men were 
not on the team, but they won nevertheless. 


THE opening game of the American Football 
Union took place on the grounds of the Staten 
Island Cricket Club, at Livingston, October 13. 
The teams of the Orange Athletic Club and the 
Staten Island Cricket Club took part in it. The 
game was a hot one, and ended by the Orange 
team winning. The score was 4 too. Mr. Larkin 
was referee. 


THE Princeton team beat Stevens’ Institute 
at football, on the grounds at Princeton, N. J., 
October 13, by ascore of 80too0, The Institute team 
lacked training, but some good individual work was 
displayed. 


HARVARD’s Football team won the contest with 
the Worcester Technology Eleven on Jarvis Field, 
Cambridge, October 27. The score was 68 to 0. 


KENNEL. 


THE National Dog Club held a meeting in this 
city, October 15. ‘lwenty new members were ad- 
mitted. Among other business transacted, writes 
Secretary H. W. Huntingdon, it was decided— 

‘That the American Kennel Club be formally 
notified that the National Dog Club of America is 
ready and will be pleased to aid it in advancing the 
interests of the breeders and exhibitors of this 
country. 

‘* That should the American Kennel Club desire 
to confer with the National Dog Club, the latter, 
on receiving such expression, will meet it in the 
person of Dr. J. Frank Perry, the chosen represen- 
tative of the executive committee. 
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‘* That hereafter at all bench shows there shall be 
appointees of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Dog Club to take charge of the dogs of those 
of the club’s members who are unable to attend, 
to see that such dogs are properly benched, fed, 
watered, groomed, brought before the judges, etc., 
and at the end of the show to superintend their 
reshipment. The expense of such service to be 
borne by the National Dog Club.” 


THE New England Kennel Club will hold its 
next annual show in Boston, April 2, 3, 4 and 5, 
1889. 


THE chances of a bench show in Pittsburgh this 
winter are slight. The last venture in that direction 
was not a success. 


THE Richmond Dog Show was a very creditable 
exhibition. The enterprise, however, was not suc- 
cessful financially. 


THE Erminie Kennels, Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
have purchased from Mr. Jarvis, Scarborough, Eng., 
the weil-known rough-coated St. Bernard, Lysander ; 
also the imported smooth-coated St. Bernard dog, 
Barry out of Bella, own sister to the celebrated 
Guide. 

A SPECIAL meeting of the American Pet Dog 
Club was held October 15. The following members 
were present: Mrs. Charles Wheatleigh, Mrs. M. 
E. Randolph, Mrs. John Draper, Mrs. Frank 
Leslie, Miss Marion Bannister, Dr. M. H. Cryer, 
Mr. W. J. Fryer, Jr., Mrs. Henry B. Cowles, Mrs. 
Landreau. By a resolution of the club, Mr. C. 
Ormsby was expelled from membership and the 
office of secretary which he held was declared vacant. 


THE third annual meeting of the American Cours- 
ing Club was held at Great Bend, Ind., October 15, 
16, 17, 18, Ig and 20. It proved a great success. 
The winner of the Great Bend Derby was Master 
Hare, a perfect specimen of his breed. Thorn, the 
winner of the Silver Cup, is a well-known greyhound 
in the neighborhood of Great Bend. The annual 
meeting of the club was held on the evening of 
October 19. President David Taylor of Emporia, 
Vice-President D. W. Heizer of Great Bend, Secre- 
tary F. K. Doan of St. Louis, Treasurer V. Prink- 
man of Great Bend, were re-elected for the ensuing 
year. Mr. D. V. Heizer, Mr. H. C. Lowe and Mr. 
W. W. Carney were elected as the executive 
committee. 


AT the last meeting of the American Kennel 
Club, the following changes in the contemplated 
new Constitution and Rules were offered by Mr. 
Hitchcock : 

Amendment to Article V., Section 1, of the Con- 
stitution, by adding ‘‘and no delegate shall repre- 
sent more than one club.” - 

The following are the amendments to the Rules: 

Now Rule III. by changing in Section No. 3, the 
words ‘‘ Kennel Club Show” to ‘‘ show recognized 
by the American Kennel Club.” 

Proposed Rule XVI.: ‘‘ unit of weight” should 
read ‘‘limit of weight.” 

Add to proposed Rule XVII. to list of classes 
“* Kennel Classes”; and add to Rule VIII.: ‘‘ The 
Kennel Class shall be for kennels of dogs of the 
same breed to compete as a kennel. The number 
of dogs to comprise a kennel must be fixed by the 
Show Committee.” 

Proposed Rule XVII., Section 6, by changing the 
word ‘‘ four” on second line to ‘‘ five.” 
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Proposed Rule XVII., by adding to Section 5, 
‘‘and for dogs for which no challenge class has 
been provided.” 

Last section of proposed Rule XVII. so as to 
read: ‘‘ All dogs qualitied to compete in a Cham- 
pion Class previous to January I, 1889, shall compete 
in the Challenge Class. The winnings referred to 
in these rules apply only to shows recognized by the 
American Kennel Club, a list of which, together 
with these Rules, must be published in the Premium 
List and Catalogue of each Show. 

HERMAN F, SCHELLHASS, 


Sec’y pro tem. A. K. C. 


LACROSSE. 


A LACROSSE match for the Eastern Champion- 
ship and the Oelrichs’ Cup was played October 
13, at Staten Island. The contestants were the 
teams of the Staten Island Athletic Club and the 
Brooklyn Lacrosse Club. The latter won after 
a desperate struggle by a score of 4 goals to 3. 
Canadian lacrosse men present stated that it was the 
finest exhibition of lacrosse they had ever witnessed. 


A MATCH game between the teams of the Montreal 
Club from Canada and the Cambridges was held on 
the Union Grounds, Boston Mass., October 6. 
Heavy rains interfered somewhat with the games. 
The Montreal team won by a score of 6 to 0. 


THE Victoria team defeated the Orients, both of 
Montreal, during the week ending October 6, by a 
score of 3 to oO. 


THE Crescents also the same week, in the same 
city, beat the team of the St. Lawrence Club after 
the same fashion. 


THE Hawthornes and the Jerseys, two other 
Canadian clubs, also during the same week had a 
match game, in which the Hawthornes were the 
victors by a score of 3 to I. 


THE Waltham and the Cambridge Lacrosse 
Teams met on the grounds of the Cambridge Club, 
October 13, to contest for the Boston Herald Cup 
and the New England Championship. The Waltham 
team won bya score of 2to 0. The following was 
the organization of the contestants : 
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LAWN TENNIS. 


Mr. C. A. CHASE, the Champion of the Western 
States, goes into winter quarters with quite a brilliant 
record for the season. He began this year by win- 
ning the Western Championship, following this up 
by capturing the honors at the Wright & Ditson 
tournament. He also won again the following week 
at the invitation tourney at Nahant, and added to 
his victories the last of September the Middle States 
Championship at Rochester. 


THE fifth annual tournament of the Intercollegiate 
Lawn Tennis Association was held on the grounds 
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of the New Haven Lawn Tennis Club, October 8, 
gand to. Eight colleges were represented and the 
play resulted as follows : 

Singles, Preliminary Round—Vernon, Princeton, 
beat Woodruff, Amherst, 6-3, 7-5; Ludington, 
Yale, beat Mapes, Columbia, 5-2, 6-0; Campbell, 
Columbia, beat Wheden, Brown, 8-6, 7-5; Hurd, 
Yale, beat Banks, Williams, 6-1, 6-2; Sears, Har- 
vard, beat Johnston, Princeton, 6-1, 6-2; Wright, 


Trinity, beat Deane, Amherst, 7-5, 6-4; Hall, 
Columbia, beat Brown, Harvard. 6-2, 6-2. First 
round—Hall beat Ludington, 6-3, 6-3; Hovey, 


Brown, beat Vernon, 6-3, 6-3; Campbell beat 
Hurd, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3; Sears beat Wright, 6-2, 6-2. 
Second round—Hall beat Hovey, 6-3, 6-2; Sears 
beat Campbell, 6-3, 5-7, 8-6, 6-4. Final game— 
Sears beat Hall, 7-5, 4-6, 6-2, 4-6, 6-2. Game for 
second prize—Campbell beat Wright, 6-3, 6-3. 

Doubles, Preliminary Round— Hurd and Hunting- 
ton, Yale, beat Wheden and Hovey, Brown, 3-6, 
6-1, 6-3; Chase and Tailer, Harvard, beat Wood- 
ruff and Deane, Amherst, 6-0, 6-1; Campbell 
and -Hall, Columbia, beat Banks and Meigs, 
Williams, 6-1, 6-3. First round—Chase and Tailer 
beat Woodruff and Deane, 6-0, 6-1 ; Campbell and 
Hall beat Ludington and Beach, Yale, 8-6, 6-3 ; 
Sears and Shaw, Harvard, beat Hurd and Hunting- 
ton, 6-3, 6-4; Vernon and Johnson, Princeton, 
beat Wright and Scott, Trinity, 6-4, 6-4. Second 
round—Campbell and Hall beat Chase and Tailer, 
6-4, 6-4; Sears and Shaw beat Vernon and Johnson, 
6-1, 6-2. Final game—Campbell and Hall beat 
Shaw and Sears, 7-5, 6-2, 6-3. Games for second 
place—Ludington and Beach beat Chase and Tailer, 
6-1, 2-6, 6-2. Final game—Sears and Shaw beat 
Ludington and Beach, 5-3, 8-6. 

The officers of the Association for the ensuing 
year are: G. A. Hurd, Yale, ’go, president; Q. A. 
Shaw, Harvard, ’91, vice-president; and O. S. 
Campbell, Columbia, ’91, secretary. The next 
tournament will be held as usual on the New Haven 
grounds. 


THE Boston Herald of October 14, says, regarding 
the champions of the world and the premier lawn 
tennis players of both sexes in two continents : 

The comparative playing-form of both sexes in 
England has been tested on two or three occasions 
during the past season. At Exmouth, says London 
Pastime, the champion gave the lady champion 30 
and defeated her by 2 sets to 1, after a very hard 
match. At Manchester, Miss L. Dodd won by 2 
sets to love against W. Renshaw at the same odds, 
and at half 30 she beat W. Grove, setless. How far 
Miss L. Dodd is above the acknowledged next best 
player, Mrs. Hillyard, was proved at Exmouth, 
when she gave the ex-lady champion half 30 for a 
bisque and defeated her. This performance vies 
with E. Renshaw’s victory over G. W. Hillyard at 
Torquay, when owing him half 4o, for the glory of 
being the most remarkable match of the year. The 
champions for 1888-9 are as follows : 

England—Champion, E. Renshaw; lady cham- 
pion, Miss L. Dodd; doubles champions, E. Ren- 
shaw, W. Renshaw ; ladies’ doubles champions, Miss 
L. Dodd, Miss May Langrishe. 

Ireland—Champion, E. Renshaw ; lady champion, 
Mrs. Hillyard ; doubles champions, W. J. Hamilton, 
T. S. Campion ; ladies’ doubles champions, Miss 
M. Steedman, Miss B. Steedman. 

Scotland—Champion, P. B. Lyon ; lady champion, 
Miss Butler ; doubles champions, H. B. Lyon and 
P. B. Lyon. 
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Wales—Champion, W. J. Hamilton ; lady cham- 
pion, Mrs. Hillyard. 

Covered Court—Champion, E. W. Lewis. 

United States — Champion, H. Slocum, Jr.; 
doubles champions, V. G. Hall and O. S. Campbell. 

The United States National Lawn Tennis Associ- 
ation has not yet recognized a lady championship, 
and if any such championship is claimed it is open 
to question. 


THE lawn tennis season in England has ended, 
and from the results of play for the year an inter- 
esting review has been completed by the London 
Pastime. This shows that hardly a tournament, 
after the end of May, was free from the serious in- 
conveniences caused by heavy falls of rain. Among 
the principal features of the season was the defeat 
of W. Renshaw by W. J. Hamilton, in the cham- 
pionship tournament at Wimbledon, and the success 
of his twin brother, Ernest Renshaw, at the same 
meeting. The champion, E. Renshaw, has not 
once been defeated on level terms, and his record 
against the first-class players is an excellent one. 
Against the second-class players his average is not 
as good as those of the other men in his class. He 
lost two sets out of eight played, while Lewis lost 
only that number out of twelve, and Hamilton three 
out of seventeen. The two sets lost by Renshaw 
were in his match with Wilberforce, at Wimbledon, 
on the day that W. Renshaw was defeated by Ham- 
ilton, when the ground was in a very soft condition. 
Neither Renshaw or Lewis lost a set to a third-class 
man. The classification of the leading English 
lawn-tennis players for the season of 1888, based on 
actual public performances, in matches on level 
terms, is as follows : 

First class—E. Renshaw, W. J. Hamilton, E. W. 
Lewis. 

Second class—W. Renshaw, E. G. Meers, H. F. 
Lawford, H. Chipp, P. B. Lyon, A. G. Ziffo, H. 
Grove, H. S. Barlow, E. de S. Browne, H. W. 
Wilberforce, J. Pine, J. Baldwin, C. G. Eames, H. 
S. Scrivner, T. S. Campion, F. A. Bowlby. 

Third class—H. S. Stone, F. L. Rawson, W. D. 
Hamilton, W. C. Taylor, C. L. Sweet, M. S. Con- 
stable, W. C. Hillyard, C. H. Ross, J. R. Deykin, 
F. S. Noon, P. B. Brown, A. Thompson, A. de C. 
Wilson, G. R. Newburn, W. Baddeley, F. O. 
Stoker, H. S. Mahoney. 

The placing of W. Renshaw, ex-champion, in the 
second class is due to the rule that no player beaten 
by a player in the second class, without having de- 
feated one in the first class, shall be placed in the 
first. 


THE development of tennis in the Southern States, 
both as to the number of clubs and players and the 
improvement shown in play, is wonderful; and, 
although the first open tournament at Washington, 
in September, resulted in the honors being brought 
to Boston by Messrs. Mansfield and Hoppin, the 
Northern players who were in attendance during the 
week of the tournament all look forward to seeing 
two, if not three, strong players from the South in 
the national championship of next year. Mr. Post, of 
Baltimore, is perhaps the most promising among the 
younger set. He is only seventeen years of age, yet 
taking the odds of half-fifteen from Tom Pettitt, he 
made a very creditable showing, winning the first 
set. Charles L. McCawley, of the Marine barracks, 
is another rising player, and with his partner, Mr. 
Post, they made a strong fight in the final doubles 
against Hoppin and Mansfield. The above cham- 
pionship was played on dirt courts, and the Country 
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Club contemplates covering the courts in. Thus the 
Southern players will be able to keep in practice all 
the year round. With the many advantages for 
play afforded the players in the South, they will 
before long make dangerous rivals for our Northern 
cracks. Already there are more than 100 lawn 
tennis clubs and many new ones are springing up 
every day. 


THE Hunnewell Tennis Court, near Dartmouth 
Street, Boston, has been reopened pending the com- 
pletion of the courts in the new building of the Bos- 
ton Athletic Association on the Back Bay. Tom 
Pettitt is again in charge, and Messrs. Hunnewell, 
Warren, Metcalf, Dr. Haven, and other lovers of the 
game, are in regular practice. 


POLO. 


THE New England Association of Polo Clubs, at 
Hartford, October 22, elected the following officers : 
President, T. H. McDonald, New Haven; vice- 
president, F. C. Bancroft, Springfield; secretary 
and treasurer, F, E. Sands, Meriden ; directors, H. 
W. Putnam, Salem; H. P. Merrill, Springfield; C. 
F. Clark, Boston; Chas. Soby, Hartford. Messrs. 
Clark and Putnam urged a consolidation of the 
Connecticut and Massachusetts divisions, by taking 
in Boston and Worcester, the Salem team to remove 
to Worcester, but the Connecticut representatives 
would not consent, and Messrs. Clark and Putnam 
announced an intention of forming a league of six 
clubs. 

The Connecticut division elected the following 
officers: President, E. J. Smith, Hartford; vice- 
president, W. N. Harris, Bridgeport ; secretary, 
T. H. McDonald, New Haven; treasurer, F. E. 
Sands, Meriden ; directors, F. C. Bancroft, Spring- 
field, and Chas. Soby, Hartford. Mr. Bancroft’s 
location at Springfield was approved. Secretary 
McDonald was authorized to receive applications for 
appointment as referees. 


ROWING. 


THE record on the Paramatta Championship course 
in Australia was broken recently in a race between 
Henry E. Searle and James Stadsbury. Stadsbury 
is not yet out of his teens. Searle covered the first 
mile in 5m. 35s., and the 3 miles 300 yards in Igm. 
53s. Themen rowed with the tide. The best previous 
record made over the course, 20m. 29s., was made 
by Beach in his race with Hanlan in August, 1884. 


Searle has been matched to row Kemp at Sydney, 


N. S. W., on the 27th inst. 


GOEPFERT of the Metropolitan Rowing Association 
of this city, who was charged by James Pilkington, 
his partner in the double-scull race at the National 
Regatta, July 19, at Sunbury, Pa., with selling out 
the race, was found guilty by the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of Amateur 
Oarsmen, at a meeting held October 13, and expelled 
from the amateur ranks. When Goepfert’s conduct 
was first reported, OUTING took occasion to point 
out the bad results sure to follow unless the most 
rigid measures were adopted to get at the truth of 
the charges made against him, and if they were 
found true the severest punishment should be meted 
out to him. The executive committee has done the 
amateur athletes a good service. 


THE Harlem Regatta Association held its Fall 
regatta October 13. The Association is now in its 
twenty-first year. The course was one mile straight- 


away. Weather threatening ; slight shower ; wind 
light ; water smooth. The following is the summary 
of the contests : 


Four-oared gigs, with coxswains—Nautilus B. C., 
Bay Ridge, L. 1., F. Oleson (bow), D. Voorhees, 
C. Sutton, M. Donally (stroke), J. Schellenburg 
(coxswain), won in 5m, 51s.; Atalanta B. C., M. 
Lau (bow), W. Lau, J. Miller, G. K. Storm 
(stroke), E. J. Byrne, (coxswain), second in 6m, 
2-5s.; Nonpareil B. C., J. Plummer (bow), F. 
Zellecke, J. Canavan, I. Maas (stroke), H. W. 
Nelson (coxswain), third. 

Senior single-scull shells—O. J. Stephens, Union 
R. C., was the winner in 6m. 50s.; J. Pilkington, 
M. B. C., 7m. 3s.; W. Goodbody, Metropolitan R. 
C., third. 

Junior four-oared shells—Metropolitan R. C., G. 
C. Johnston (bow), J. T. Hettrick, J. E. Nagle, J. 
A. Heraty (stroke), came in winner in 5m. 4Is.; 
Nonpareil R. C., C. Schilling (bow), J. Meehan, T. 
Wade, F. Zellecke (stroke), 5m. 50s.; New York 
Athletic Club, E. Valentine (bow), S. G. Carr, R. 
Fisher, J. E. Lambden (stroke), third. Nonpareil 
was impeded by N. Y. A. C. 

Pair-oared shells—New York Rowing Club, C. L. 
Andrews (bow), J. C. Livingston (stroke), were the 
victors, 6m. 23s.; Union R. C., G. J. Eltz (bow), 
M. B. Kaesche (stroke), second ; Nonpareil R. C., 
G. A. Delancy (bow), J. J. Delancy (stroke), quit at 
half way. : 

Junior single-scull shells—E. R. de Wolfe, A. B. 
C., came in first, 6m. 16s.; O. D. Thees, Nassau 
B. C., second; A. J. Davenport, A. B. C., third. 

Pair-oared gigs, with coxswains—Atalanta B. C., 
M. Lau (bow), W. Lau (stroke), E. J. Byrne (cox- 
swain), won in 6m. 13s.; Columbia B. C., Glen 
Echo, N. J., J. A. Dempsey (bow), G. C. Dempsey 
(stroke), N. Southard (coxswain), 6m. 19s.; New 
York Athletic Club, G. D. Phillips (bow), J. W. 
Burr (stroke), E. Freeman (coxswain), 6m. 23 2-5s.; 
Nonpareil B. C., G. Bates (bow), P. H. Morgan 
(stroke), H. W. Nelson (coxswain), 6m. 25 2-5s. 

Double-scull shells—Ravenswood (L. I. City) B. 
C., A. J. Buschmann (bow), J. Flatt, Jr. (stroke) 
reached the goal in 5m. 11s.; Union B. C., O. J 
Stephens (bow), E. T. Haubold (stroke), 5m. 33s.; 
Nonpareil B. C., G. A. Delancy (bow), H. Zwinger 
(stroke), 5m. 37s.; Varuna B. C., Brooklyn, L. I., 
G. E. Laing (bow), T. Hield (stroke), fourth; 
Metropolitan B. C., R. Keat (bow), J. Pilkington 
(stroke) did not finish. 

Senior four-oared shells—Metropolitan B. C., G. 


.C. Johnston (bow), J. T. Hettrick, J. E. Nagle, J. 


A. Heraty (stroke), captured the prize in 5m. 17s.; 
Nonpareil B. C., G. A. Delancy (bow), H. Zwinger, 
I. Maas, J. I. Delancy (stroke), second, by several 
lengths ; Union B. C., H. Roche (bow), E. T. Don- 
ovan, M. B. Kaesche, G. J. Eltz (stroke), third ; 
Atalanta B. C., M. Lau (bow), W. Lau, J. Miller, 
G. K. Storm (stroke), fourth, The Metropolitan 
crew were the same four men who rowed and won 
the junior four-oared race two hours before. 
Eight-oared shells, with coxswains—New York 
Athletic Club, E. W. Knickerbocker (bow), E. 
Weinacht, W. O. Inglis, I. Spalding, F. G. Mc- 
Dougall, J. Cremins, M. J. Austin, E. J. Giannini 
(stroke), E. Freeman (coxswain), won in 5m. I4s.; 
Nonpareil B. C., G. Bates (bow), P. H. Morgan, 
C. H. Beck, H. Zwinger, T. Wade, H.C. Boedecker, 
I. Maas, J. J. Delancy (stroke), H. W. Nelson 
(coxswain), 4m. Igs.; Dauntless B. C., A. F. 
Camacho (bow), C. J. Connell, J. K. Mumford, H. 
W. Walter, F. H. Burke, L. M. Edgar, V. Mott, 
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M. F. Connell (stroke), J. C. Egerton (coxswain), 
5m. 23s.; Metropolitan B. C., D. H. Bransfield 
(bow), G. C. Johnston, T. S. Mahoney, J. T. Het- 
trick, J. E. Nagle, J. A. Heraty, R. Kent, J. Pilk- 
ington (stroke), M. B. Foy (coxswain), 5m. 33s. 


THE eighth annual regatta of the Union Boat 
Club was held on the Harlem River, October 20. 
The course was from Macomb’s Dam Bridge over a 
straightaway course of nearly a mile. 

In the race for single gigs T. A. Fitzsimmons 
started off with an easy, telling stroke, which he 
kept up to the finish, winning apparently without 
effort, F. J. Burke making second place. 

In the double-shell race George, J. Eltz and 
Harry Roche were defeated by E, Haubold and 
Olin J. Stephens by three lengths. 

The four-oared gig contest was an exciting event. 
Four crews entered. The winning one was com- 
posed of S., Van Zandt (stroke), Louis Walter, F. J. 
Burke, E. T. Donovan and William Schneider (cox- 
swain). The crew of Coxswain E. P. Murtha got 
second place. 

The starters in the junior single-shell race were 
Harry Roche, E. T. Haubold and Charles Halkett. 
When half way over the course Roche dropped out, 
and while Halkett was overhauling Haubold, the 
latter upset, making the race a paddle over for 
Halkett. 

The eight-oared shell contest was won by George 
J. Eltz (stroke), E. B. Schile, William D. Kelley, 
E. T. Donovan, Charles Halkett, John J. Schile, J. 
P. Donovan, Harry Roche and Olin J. Stephens 
(coxswain). Coxswain Schneider's crew was second. 


JAmMEs R. FINLAY, ’91, of Colorado Springs, Col., 
has been chosen to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Captain Storrow of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Crew. 


GEORGE W. WooprvuFF has been elected to suc- 
ceed Carter as captain of the Yale University Crew. 
Woodruff rowed in the University eight and has 
played football on the eleven for three years. 


YALE class races were rowed October 13, on 
Lake Saltonstall. The weather was bad. The 
single scull race for the Cleveland cup was declared 
off on account of a foul. The mile race between ’92 
and ’g1 S. was won by ’92 in 5m. 51s. The two- 
mile race between ’90 and ’gI was won by ’gI in 
IIm. 36s. 


THE Harvard class races came off on the Charles 
River, October 26. Considerable pluck was dis- 
played by the contestants. With a broken oar the 
sophomore crew made a gallant struggle. The jun- 
iors, too, made a manly fight and were beaten only 
by about half a length by ’go, with ’92 a good 
third. The seniors thus won their first class race 
with this crew—Bow, E. W. Dunstan ; 2, J. H. 
Proctor; 3, C. A. Hight; 4, E. P. Pheiffer; s, F. 
E. Parker, captain; 6, A. P. Hebard; 7, E. C. 
Storrow ; stroke, C. E. Schroll; coxswain, J. E. 
Whitney. 


THE annual fall regatta of the Columbia College 
Boat Club was held on the Harlem River, October 
Ig. The contests were between crews in six-oared 
barges from the Freshman classes in the Schools of 
Arts and Mines, and between eight-oared shells in 
which the crews were chosen by lot. 

The first race, three-quarters of a mile to a finish 
opposite the boat-house, was between the freshmen. 
For a short distance the crews kept together, but 
after that the Arts crew drew ahead, and landed a 
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winner by four lengths. The victorious crew were : 
J. C. Travis, bow; F. W. DeGray, No. 2; J. A. 
Barnard, No. 3; E. P. Smith, No. 4; E. H. Sisson, 
No. 5; A. C. Hazen, stroke; H. C. Pelton, ’89, 
coxswain. ‘Their opponents were H. Ries, bow; 
C. B. Anel, No. 2; E. Wenland, No. 3; E. Flint, 
No. 4; B. Robertson, No. 5; H. Weatherspoon, 
stroke ; W. Robertson, ’91} coxswain. 

The next race between four scratch-eights was 
more closely contested and more surprising to the 
students, as the crew that won had been thought an 
excellent candidate for third place. The winning 
crew were: Jopling, ’89 (mines), bow; Douglass, ’g0 
(mines), No. 2; Camman, ’81 (arts), No. 3; Bunzle, 
’88 (arts), No. 4; Dempsey, ’g1 (law), No. 5 ; Hew- 
lett, ’90 (mines), No. 6; Bradley, ’90 (mines), No. 
7; Pelton, ’89 (mines), stroke ; Cheeseborough, ’g1 
(arts), coxswain. 


THE Harvard Boat Club held its annual meeting 
October 9. The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, G. F. Keyes, ’89 ; vice- 
president, J. P. Hutchinson, ’90; secretary, C. F. 
Crehore, '90 ; manager and treasurer, S. Dexter, ’go. 


SHOOTING, 


THE Minnesota National Guard Rifle Association 
had a very successful meeting at Fort Snelling. The 
meeting lasted five days. ‘The weather was misera- 
ble except the first day. 

The Judgment Match, two shots at 100, 200, 300, 
400, 500, and 600 yards, was won by Lieut. T. C. 
Clark, whose scores at 100, 200, 300, 400, 500, and 
600 yards were 3,3; 4,4; 4,53 5,53 3,533» 5- 
Total, 49. 

The Stillwater Match at 200, 300, and 500 yards, 
was won by Prof. C. Mandlin with the following 
fine score : 42, 49, 47, respectively. Total, 138. 

Rapidity Match at 200 yards, sixty seconds to 
fire—won by C, M. Skinner ; total, 38 out of 86 hits. 
On the targets there was not a bulls-gye made, 

The Pillsbury Match—cup valued at $100, donated 
by C. Pillsbury & Co., for teams of six men, 5 shots 
each, at 200 and 500 yards, was won by Co. C, Ist 
Regiment Minnesota N. G., with a total of 280 
points, and Co. A., Ist Regiment Minn., 259 points ; 
Muscatine Team (Iowa), 215 points. 

The Reeve Match (open to commissioned officers 
of the M. N. G.)—Capt. Skinner, 58, first ; Lieut. 
E. W. Bird, 58, second. 

Minneapolis Match (7 shots each at 200, 500 and 
600 yards), won by W. J. Bain. Total, 86. 

Commissioned Officers Match (10 shots at 200 and 
500 yards)—won by Lieut. E. W. Bird. Total, 80. 

Enlisted Men’s Match (5 shots at 100, 200, 300 
and 500 yards)—won by Corporal Falk, 79. 

Company Team Match (7 men, 7 shots each at 
200 and 500 yards)—Co. C, 1st Regiment Minnesota, 
340; Co. G, 1st Regiment Minnesota, 334; Co. A, 
Ist Regiment Minnesota, 333 ; Co. K, 1st Regiment 
Minnesota, 272; Wisconsin Team, No. 1, 370; 
Wisconsin Team, No. 2, 370. 

Regimental Team Match (10 men from the Ist, 
2d and 3d Regiments, M. N. G., 10 shots each at 
200, 300 and 500 yards)—Ist prize, the State cup, 
value $250, to be won three years before it becomes 
the property of the regiment. The 1st Regiment 
now owns it, having won it three years in succession. 
The scores were: Ist Regiment Team, M. N. G., 
1250; 3d Regiment Team, Wis. N. G., 1225; 3d 
Regiment Team, M. N. G., 1033; 2d Regiment 
Team, M. N.G., 838. (The last had but three 
men.) 
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Washburn Match (State team match at 200 and 
500 yards, to be held by the Adjutant-general of the 
State winning it for the year)—Minnesota Team, 
984; Wisconsin Team, 964 ; lowa Team, 846. 

St. Paul Match—(1o shots at 200, 300, 500 and 
600 yards)—Cole Mandlin, Ist, 164; W. J. Bain, 
2d, 163: H. T. Martin, 3d, 162; E. W. Bird, 4th, 
161; J. H. Bacon, sth, 160. The Springfield U. 
Ss. musket was used in all the matches. 


AT the Ohio State Trap Shooters’ League, the 
league offered $80 in cash prizes for the best average 
in all shoots except the championship, which was 
won as follows: Mr. Heikes, of Dayton, O, 214, 
1st; Al. Bandle, Cincinnati, O., and C. W. Hart, 
Huron, O., 213, 2d; Mr. Benscotten, 210, 3d. 
The championship was undecided as Hart and 
Heikes tied so often. The shooting of each was 
very fine. They tied first on 48 out of a possible 
50; their second tie was 47 out of a possible 50, 
and third tie was 49 out of a possible 50. Both 
being out of cartridges the match was postponed 
to a future day, and as Mr. Heikes won the cup last 
year he retains it until this match is decided. 


A MATCH between the Wawaset Gun Club, of 
Trenton, N. J., and the Wingohocking, of Phila- 
delphia, was shot at Germantown, Pa., October 18. 
Teams of II men to shoot at 25 birds—15 single 
rises and 5 double rises. The Wawaset Club won 
by 27 birds, the scores being Wawaset, 211; Win- 
gohocking, 184. Of singles, Wawaset hit 138, 
missed 27 ; and in doubles, hit 73 and missed 37. 
Total singles, 211 ; Total doubles, 64. Wingohock- 
ing in singles hit 117 and missed 48, and in doubles 
hit 67 and missed 43. Total singles, 184; total 
doubles, 91. 


THE annual rifle meeting of the 3d Division Rifle 
Association, of Albany, N. Y., was finished at 
Rensselaerwyck range, October 13. 

The Continyous Military Match (200 yards), with 
II2 entries, was won by Major C. H. Gaus, with a 
score of 46; Sergt. Miles, 2d, 46; W. C. Gomp, 
3d, 46. 

Standard American Target Match—re-entry, 91 
entries—W. C. Gomp, Ist, 79; B. C. Andrews, 
2d, 79; J. J. Newbery, 3d, 79; A. Donner, 4th, 79. 

Championship Marksmanship Badge, open to 
members of the National Guard, New Yorl., was 
won by Private D. H. Ogden, with the score of 22 
at 200 yards, 25 at 500 yards—total 47; Major 
Gaus, 2d, with 21 at 200 yards, 25 at 500 yards. 

Rest Match at 200.yards, 33 entries—S. Schreiber; 
Ist, 108—possible, 144. 

The Stevens Target Pistol Match—distance, 30 
yards, open to pistols and revolvers, 109 entries— 
Major C. H. Gaus, 85, Ist; M. Roberts, 85, 2d ; 
J. J. Newbery, 82, 3d. 

The 2d Separate Company of Binghampton won 
the 3d Brigade Team Match—a trophy valued at 
$100, presented by the State. The same Company 
also won the Company eK Ro presented by 
the 1oth Battalion, N. G. S 


Mr. J. B. FELLows, a member of the Massachu- 
setts Rifle Association, at the range at Walnut Hill, 
October 13, did some fine shooting with a single- 
shot pistol, 22 calibre, at 50 yards. The weather 
conditions were not favorable for big scores. The 
scores were : QI, 90, 92, 91, 85—total, 449. 


Mr. C. W. WEEKS, President of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Rifle Club, accomplished some extra fine 
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work with the long range rifle, October 10, on a very 
trying day for rifle-shooting. ‘The shooting was at 
800, 900 and 1000 yards, his total of 221 out of a 
possible 225 being an extremely fine score for such a 
poor day. His scores were: 800 yards, 73, possible 
75; goo yards, 75, possible 75 ; 1000 yards, 73, 
possible 75—total, 221, possible 225. 


THE Connecticut National Guard held the annual 
3rigade Rifle Tournament at Hartford, October 17. 

The day was miserable for rifle-shooting, rain falling 
nearly all day. The scores made for such a day 
were good. The Presentation Sword for the best 
score made by an officer in the Regimental Team 
match, was won by Lieut. Col. C. E. Thompson, Ist 
Regiment, with the following score: 28 points at 
200 yards—possible 35 ; 32 points at 500 yards— 
possible 35. 

The enlisted men’s prize, a cabinet, was won by 
Corporal George Kerr, 4th Regiment, making 31 
points at 200 yards—possible 35 ; 30 points at 500— 
possible 35. 

Sergeant Ripley, of the Hartford City Guard, won 
the gold badge for highest score in the Company 
Team match. 


The Regimental Team Match (at 200 and 500 


yards, 12 men each, 7 shots each, man at each 
range), was won as follows : 
200 YDS. 500YDS. TOTAL. 
rst Regiment . . . . .. « 326 319 645 
2d - ee ae ee ee 310 626 
3d ni sxe bao} os ee 293 604 
4th <a > ass = = 290 507 
Sth a ee) 194 454 


Company Team Match (at 200 and 500 yards, 
6 men, 5 shots per man at each distance), was won 
as follows : 


200 YDS. 500 YDS. TOTAL. 
Company K, rst Regiment os RS 117 232 
Company C. 4th » = ane 104 213 
Company F, 1st ~ » «a 99 212 
Company kK’, 2d si « 98 206 
Field and Staff, rst ‘ - « 9 106 204 
Company C, 2d . + + Tog 94 203 
Company B, - nie oe vee 101 199 
Field and Staff, ne a 89 195 
Company A, a me os @ 93 190 
Company I, 3d Ae a or 186 
Company D, 2d xd . « MO 83 183 
Company G, 3d ‘i i. oO 88 181 

TOBOGGAN, 


THE Essex County Toboggan Club of Orange 
County elected the following Board of Governors for 
the season of 1888-89: John Firth, T. W. Hall, E. 
P. Hamilton, Charles T. Minton, Clarence D. 
Newell, John H. Sprague, Louis E. Chandler, Dr. 
T. A. Levy, Dr. G. B. Dowling, R. G. Hopper, 
Frank Lyman, D. H. Carstaers, Charles Hendricks, 
N. B. Woodworth, and C. F. Whiting. 


YACHTING. 


THE Ohio Yacht Club at its last annual meeting, 
October 14, elected the following board of officers 
Commodore, Geo. H. Ketcham ; vice-commodore, 
H. R. Klauser; rear-commodore, M. T. Huntley ; 
secretary, J. E. Gunckel ; treasurer, J. M. Kelsey ; 
fleet surgeon, Dr. J. T. Woods; fleet captain, E. 
E. Kirk; directors, Geo. H. Ketcham, H. R. 
Klauser, J. E. Gunckel, J. M. Kelsey, G. W. Bills, 
W. H. McLyman, E. Bateman, Ed. Mitchell, C. E. 
Curtis ; measurer. E. P. Day; — committee, 
James Dority, Henry Marshall, J. A. Faskins. 
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FOR A PRESENT WHAT COULD BE BETTER THAN A SUBSCRIPTION? 
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Among the Artists 


represented are: 


ELIHU VEDDER. 

J. ALDEN WEIR. 

J. W. TWACHTMAN. 
M. J. BURNS. 
WILLIAM HOLE. 
GEORGE HITCHCOCK. 
J. FRANCIS MURPHY. 
WILL H. LOW. 

W. H. GIBSON. 

J. D. WOODWARD. 
ROBERT BLUM. 

C. JAY TAYLOR. 
ALFRED KAPPES. 
ELBRIDGE KINGSLEY. 
BRUCE CRANE. 
WALTER L. PALMER. 





SCRIBNER’S + MAGAZINE. 


Chnstmas Number Now Ready. 


The completion of the second year of SCRIBNER’s MAGAZINE 
will be signalized by the publication of a remarkably beautiful 
and interesting Christmas Number. There will be about sixty 
illustrations, one-third of them full-pages of rich design. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON will contribute a sec- 
ond instalment.of his romantic novel, ‘‘ 7e Master of Ballantrae,” 
strikingly illustrated by William Hole. 

H. C. BUNNER’S “‘Sguire Five Fathom” isa delicate and 
finely imagined story. C. Jay Taylor of Puc, will fully illustrate it. 

REBECCA HARDING DAVIS will tell a story of life 
at a wayside station in the North Carolina mountains. 
by Alfred Kappes. 

W. M. TABER will contribute an unusually ingenious tale 
of a mystery entitled ‘‘ 7iree Bad Men,” with illustrations by 
Francis Day and M. J. Burns. 

JOHN J. 4 BECKETT will tell the story of a sentiment. 
Its title is ‘‘ The Roses of the Sevor,” and it will be illustrated by 
Robert Blum. 

WILL H. LOW, the artist, will describe the origin and 
rapid growth in the United States of the art of making stained- 
glass windows ; with beautiful reproductions of windows by La 
Farge, Armstrong, Tiffany and Lathrop. 

WINTER IN THE ADIRONDACKS will be pictur- 
esquely described by Hamilton Wright Mabie, and elaborately 
illustrated by W. Hamilton Gibson, Bruce Crane, J. Francis Mur- 
phy, and J. D. Woodward. 

LESTER WALLACK’S Reminiscences will be concluded ; 
fully illustrated with portraits—one, taken last summer, repre- 
senting Mr. Wallack at his country home, with his favorite dog 
at his feet. 

GEORGE HITCHCOCK, the artist, will write of Botticelli. 
Illustrations from drawings by the author. 

ILLUSTRATED POEMS will be a feature of the num- 
ber, one of them, ‘‘THE LION OF THE NILE,” containing four 
pictures by ELIHU VEDDER. 

MR. STEVENSON concludes for this year his series of 
monthly papers with ‘4 Christmas Sermon.” 


Illustrations 





neglected. 





The publishers of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE aim to make it the most popular and enterprising of peri- 
odicals, while at all times preserving its high literary character. 
to it during the past six months by the increased excellence of its contents (notably the Railway articles), 
and it closes its second year with a new impetus and an assured success. 
some new effects, and nothing to make SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE attractive and interesting will be 


25,000 new readers have been drawn 


The illustrations will show 








Price, 25 Cents a Number; $3.00 a Year. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 
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CAN any of our readers inform us what has become 
of the following clubs, and what are their present 
addresses ? 

Canoe: Cincinnati Canoe Club, Cincinnati, O.; 
Hub Canoe Club, Boston, Mass.; Union Canoe Club, 
Boston, Mass.; Lake George Canoe Club, Lake 
George, N. Y.; Philadelphia Canoe Club, Philadel- 
phia; Quaker City Canoe Club, Philadelphia ; Chi- 
cago Canoe Club, Chicago, Ill. 

Rifle: Empire Rifle Club, New York City ; Ger- 
mania Rifle Club, Boston, Mass. 

Yachting: Phoenix Yacht Club, Chicago, Ill. 

Cycling : Port Schuyler Wheelmen, Port Schuyler, 
N. Y.; Junior Wheelmen, Washington, D. C.; Clyde 
Cyclers, Clyde, N. Y.; Clarion Bicycle Club, Phila- 
delphia ; Colorado Bicycle Club, Denver, Col. 

kod and Gun: Acme Club, Brooklyn, N. Y.; In- 
dependent Club, .Montreal, Can; St. Lawrence Club, 
Montreal, P. Q., Can. 

Fishing: ‘1 Don’t Know” Fishing Club, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
[ This department of OUTING ts devoted to answers 
to correspondents seeking information on subjects ap- 
pertaining to all sports. 


A. L. M., Boston, Mass.—We think that you are 
wrong in your ideas. Dr. L. Wolff, of Philadelphia, 
after speaking of the complete freedom from ordi- 


nary adulteration which he had found in wines ° 


and brandy supplied by the California Vintage Co., 
of 21 Park Place, N. Y. City, goes on to say: ‘‘I 
have also determined their alcoholic strength, and 
found them to correspond strictly in this respect with 
the standard of pure and natural wines. As a native 
of a wine-producing country, I consider myself 
somewhat of a judge of wines, and regard your 
products as comparing more than favorably with 
the wines from abroad.” 


£. M. H., Harrisburg, Pa.—Yes. We have 
seen some specimens of absolute novelties in calen- 
dars. They are of celluloid, decorated in artistic 
designs, and, besides being useful as calendars, will 
serve admirably as bric-a-brac ornaments, and are 
original, pretty, and inexpensive. They are made by 
Messrs. Weeks & Campbell, 149 Church Street, 
N. Y. City. 


Professor, St. Charles, Mo.—To gain such a knowl- 
edge of football as you desire, your best plan is to ob- 
tain copies of the ‘* Book of Rules” and ‘‘ Football ; 
How to Coach a Team.” Should you desire to do 
so, you can obtain copies through OUTING. 


John S., Wilkesbarre, Pa.—The owner of the 
canoe is the only man who can furnish you with the 
required information. 


E. W. C., East Hampton, Mass.—In the opinion 
of experts, fencing cannot be learnt without a master; 
but it would be easier to dispense with a master after 
some progress had been made, than before acquiring 
the rudiments of the art. It is almost impossible to 
learn the parries and attacks without some one show- 
ing you how to execute them. There are no books 
of any value on fencing in the English language. 
The best articles ever published in America on the 
subject were in OUTING (October, 1887, and Febru- 
ary, 1888). All reference to books in French can be 
found in the former number. The best ‘‘ theory” 
ever published is that used by the French army, and 
published by the Minister of War. It can be ob- 


tained on application. But this is a professor’s book, 
and would be of little value to a pupil ignorant of the 
first rudiments of the art. Professor Rondelle, whose 
fencing academy is at No. 106 West 42d Street, and 
who is the maitre d’armes of the Knickerbocker Fen- 
cing Club and of the Manhattan Athletic Club, is 
now at work on a book on fencing, which, when fin- 
ished, will be the most complete, thorough, and in- 
teresting book of the kind ever published. 


A. M. R., Newark, N. ].—¥or the purpose you 
mention you can hardly do better than buy some of 
Rogers’ groups of statuary. They are excellent, 
both in design and treatment. 


J. H. D., Philadelphia.—You say nothing of the 
present state of the lawn. We should think that in case 
you want to refresh an already well-laid lawn, a slight 
sprinkling of wood ashes would be better than soot. 


Doggy, Milwaukee, Wis,—A whippet is now con- 
sidered a distinct variety. Originally, it came from 
a cross between the terrier and greyhound, possibly 
the Italian greyhound. 


Choke-Bore, 23a Street, City.—We believe the 
largest bag ever made in one day was that on Mr. 
Lloyd Price’s estate in North Wales in 1885, viz., 
5,086 rabbits, I grouse, I snipe, and I woodpigeon. 
Lord Walsingham’s big bag of grouse, of which you 
will find an account in the Outing Club, is, however, 
much more remarkable. 


Fox-hunter, Baltimore, Md.—You will find that 
you can obtain first-rate riding-boots from R. M. 
Sheridan, 30 Broad Street, New York City. 


Medicus, Pittsburgh.—Dogs of large breeds grow 
until they are about two years old. You need not, 
therefore, be perturbed about your puppy, for he will 
probably be as large as you can desire, 


Joseph M. R. City.—If you want a dog ‘‘as fast 
as a greyhound” he must be of that breed, for no 
other dog is as fast. But for the purpose you men- 
tion, we should think such cross as between a Scotch 
deerhound and a Great Dane would suit you. 


Sportsman, Quebec, Can.—The best receipt for 
making ordinary cloth goods water-proof is the fol- 
lowing, which was used by old Jack Russell, the 
noted Devonshire sporting parson. Take alum 6 ozs., 
sugar of lead 3 ozs.; dissolve this in 12 quarts of 
boiling water, and let the mixture stand 6 hours, with 
an occasional stir. Then strain off the liquid, and 
soak the cloth for 48 hours, and dry it in the shade. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the cloth is best 
treated thus éefore being made up into a suit. 


Gymnast, Pittsburgh, Pa.—For a gymnast’s out- 
fit, as well as for all kinds of gymnastic apparatus, 
you will do well to apply to Messrs. A. J. Reach & 
Co., 1,022 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Farmer, Westchester Co., N. Y.—The wonderful 
amount of butter made from the milk of one cow, as 
to which you inquire, is the record of ‘‘ Shadeland 
Maud,” one of the Holstein-Friesian herd belonging 
to Messrs. Powell Bros., Springboro, Crawford 
County, Pa. This extraordinary record has, how- 
ever, since been eclipsed by their ‘‘ Shadeland Boon.” 


Cruiser, Lake George. —You cannot do better than 
write to the Western Arms and Cartridge Com- 
pany, 47 and 49 State Street, Chicago, Ill., for a 
catalogue of Douglass’s boats, for which they are 
agents. You can purchase from them such a craft 
as you desire for a very reasonable sum. 
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